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About the Book 

The MidtAtlantic Center for Community Education at the University of 
Virginia was Awarded a graht from the U. S. Department of Education, 
Community Education Program, in 1981-82 for a project entitled "Tbe 
Impacts of Community Education on National Educational and Community 
Social Issues/' The project used an interdisciplinary approa(;h to address 
the intent of the federal community education legislation, "to further the 
concept of comnnunity education nationally/'" and "to explore ways 
community education c;3n ultimately improve education in the nation " 

The first project activity was to survey leading educators and poffcy 
makers throughout the nation for a rating of connmunity education's actual 
,and potential impact on issue? effecting education and to solicit 
nominations of accomplished writers with expertise in e^cTi arep The 
issue areas addressed were. (1) cost effectiveness/efficiency; (2) 
educational program of Students (examples, achievement, attitudes, 
vandalism, alternative education), (3) socia) issues (examples' taxpayer 
unrest, technology, multicultural concerns, aging population, leisure timfe); 
(4) school closings and shifting populations, (5) political processes and 
citizens participation, and (6) coordination of human services delivery. , 

The survey identified the writers and reactors and indicated the 
perceptions of respondents about .the extent to which community 
education has- impacted the six major issue areas' and its potential for 
impacting them. Respondents coniststently felt that community education 
has great potentiaJ for impact but has not yet realized it Community 
education programs were judged to have been most successful to date in 
addressing use of increased leisure time, use of facilities, and decreasing . 
school vandalism. Respondents identified citizenparticipation in decision-' 
making, governance, and confidence in schools, numan services delivery; 
and nnulticultural epncern^ as the community education areas with the 
^least realized potential. 

Primary papers by outside experts were commissioned in each of the 
major issue areas. For most of the primary paper's, two reaction papers 
were commissioned from writers both inside and outside the field of 
community education. The major writers and reactors attended a .writers' 
conference in Washington,^ D.C., on June 9-1 1 , 1982. Jhe interchange at 
this conference was a stimulating and productive experience Selected 
education and general interest pVess representatives w6re also invited to 
attend. The papers presented at the conference Were edited and are 
included in this volume. Additional products from^his project includ^ an 
executive summary brochure and a SO-mlnute videotape of the excerpts 
from the Writers' Conference. 
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What the National Community Education Impact Project produceclwas 
not an ordinary conference. It had an ambitious agenda and was intended 
to serve several purposes. It brought together scholars from a variety of 
disciplines to focus on the impact of community education on major social 
and educational issues. We wanted to track the rootsand relationships as 
broadly as we could across the various disciplines. It also was an 
informafion-sharing conference, designed to disseminate community 
education concepts, and to suggest actions to a broad constituency of 
prpfessionals and lay people across the country: 

Many of the concepts associated with community education have been 
around for a long time. citizeQ involvement, shared facilities, cooperative 
partnerships on behalf of children, etc. What has been missingjs the 
sharing of these concepts across various disciplines, including education. 

This is a time when the support bases for education, for public education 
in particular, are eroding. According to the fall 1981 Gallup Polls, public 
schools have indeed lost credibtlity in the public eye. The barrage of^ 
criticism heaped on public education in the last few yedrs has obviously 
taken its toll. Despite a loss of credibilrty, howevfer: education is still more 
highly regarded by lay peopUetlian are most other government and many 
non-government institutions. 

Educators are challenged today, as perhaps never before, to restore lost 
publi*c confidence and to salvage what certainly is the most far reaching, if 
not the greatest, public education system in' the world. In my opinion, 
community education has a major role to play iri restoring that faith and 
preserving that status. The issues of the conference were indeed critical 
ones. They must be addressed and resolved satisfactorily. It was the hope 
of the project staff that the products and outcomes of ^e National 
Community Education Impact Project could help move us at least a step 
toward satisfactory resolution of the social and educational issues that 
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FOREWOiRD 

inli^oduction 

Contemporary economic, social, and political pressures are forcing local 
decision- makers concerned with education and community human 
services to seek out new approaches that make maximum use of shrinking 
resources.. Increasingly, the^e decision makers are showing an interest in 
community education, a process for involving community residents in the 
identification of local needs and local resources to meet those needs 
Advocates of community education claim that, the process, with its 
emphasis on citizen i nvolvement and the use of existing resources, has the 
potential to affect many of the issues related to education and human 
services needs at a time of sharp cutbacks in public fiscaTsupport. 

The National Community Education lmp^c,t Project, conducted by the 
University of Virginia^ Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Education, and 
funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Community Education Off^ce, 
used an jnterdiscipljnary approach to examine community education's 
potential impact-in pjxjssue areas. The project's major activities were: 

• Surveying community educators and professionals in related fields to 
get their perceptions of the potential influence of community 
education in selected arfeas of Concern. 

• Commissioning majoV papers by experts in each of the areas of 
concern*and reaction pafiers by persons both in and outside the field of 

A comm'unity education. > 

• Convening the writers and reactors to refine the papers anp! to serve 
as a forum for audio and video recording of material suitable for the 
training needs of educators ahd other professionals. 

• Publishing the papers and commentaries for national distribution to 
educational, policy-making, and governmental audiences. 

issues Addressed in the Project 

The staff drew on the results of relevant research to identify the issues^to 
be addressed in the project. For example, a 1979 study by Richard Flemy 
found that educators judged the following issues tO.be the major ones 
affecting schools and communities: ' 

• Loss of public faith in , schools. ^ 

• Demand for student competency. 

• Increased citizen participation in policy-making. 

• General economic conditions. 

•nSificlTning school enrollment. » • 

• C langes in family structure. 

• D 5cline of a sense of comnnunity. • . 
• • N Jw demands on education facilities.' 
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\n a parallel study, Marian Clasby found that citizens perceived four major 
issues to be of key importance: 

• Declining school enrollment. 

• Transitions m family life. 
Fiscal constraints. 

• Taxpayer unrest.^ , ' ' 

These studies and other analyses of current policy problems in education 
were used to select issues that appeared to be closely related to community 
education objectives or to have potential for influencing the advancement 
of those objectives. The issues selected were: 

'1. The education programs of students. 

2. School closings and shifting population patterns. 
* '3. Political processes and citizen participation. 

4 Coordination of the delivery human services at the community level. 

5. Social issues affecting schools and communities. 

6 Efficiency and cost effectiveness in theadministration of community 
education. 

Survey Results 

The Community Educatfon Impact Survey was mailed in October 1 981 , 
to approximately ^00 community educators and professionals in related 
fields. The respondents gave their perceptions of the extent to which, 
community education has impacted the issue areas and its potential for . 
impacting them. They also identified writers and reactors \j} each of the six 
areas. Consistently, the respondents indicated their belief that community 
education has the potential for a much greater irjipact than it has yet had. 
Community education programs weje' perceived to have been most' 
successful in improving the use of leisure time, increasing facility use, and 
decreasing school vandalism. In the respondents' judgment, community 
education has had the least impact in the areas of citizen participation in 
the political process, especially decision-makmg, governance, and 
confidence in schools, .service delivery, and multicultural problems. 



NOTES 

'1' 

^Richard C Remy, The Role of the School in the Community: The Educators 
Perspectives, Cpntract #POO-78-0660, USOE, Washington, D.C., February, \979. 
^Miriam Clasby, The Role of the School in the Community: Community Perspectives, 

Contract #41-USC252 (C) (3), USOE, Washington, D.C, July, 1979. , . 

)y ^ 
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Questions Posed to Writers , 

The following statements and questibns formed the framework given to 
the writers of the main papers: 

• Schoois have gone through many changes'and adaptations over the 
years, and a variety a{-iDrop6sa4s for their future are being debated. 

' What influence could community education haveon the most likely 
. ' projettions for the future? 

• Educational authorities irr the United States are currently confronting 
the results of the decline in the school-age population and the 
geographical redistribution of the* population in general. 

How should these and otheY*derhographic trends and projections 
be considered in educational planning and addressed by 
community education? 

• Citizen participation in public affairs is an increasing phenomenon in 
education with the advent of block grants, collective bargaining, and 
changing priorities. 

What do educators need to know to act competently and effectively 
' in the political arena? 

How can community^ education benefit from an understanding of 
the political process? 
9 The potential for schools' functioning as Unking agents through • 
interagency relationships isla key component of community educa- 
tion, > ' I 

' Does community educatior^ave as^yet-unidentified roles to play^ 
' in providing services to loCal clientele? . 
What can community education learn from the experieJpces of 

other human service, agencies? ' ' ' ■ v 

Is community eclucation'remLin the neophyte stage or ha6 it 
advanced significantly? ^ 

• A myriad of societal changes have been accompanied by social 
problems. ^ ' 

How will pressing social issues such^as rapid technological change, 
desegregation, immigration, and changing family structures 
affecit education In general and community education in particu- 
lar?* _ \ 

How wiM the shortening of the work week'and increased longevity 
affect schools and communities? 
Proof of cost effeptivejiess and documentation of the tangible and 
intangible result^^^educational and human service program^ are 
becoming/equirements'foi: resource allbcatign. ^ 

Can cost-effectiveness approaches in which effectiveness is 
measured in non-monetary as well as monetary terms aflow for 
comparisons and rankings among potential programs? / 
What problems can be anticipated in adopting a cost-effectivS 
approach in community education? \ 
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Recurring Themes 

Although each- writer concentrated on a particular topjc, certain 
recurring themes or issues surfaced, some of them not anticipated in the 
original conceptualization of the project. For example, most of the authors 
believe that Education and social, political, and economic trends are 
moving in the direction of community education objectives and view 
community education as a unique process for citizen participation in 
meeting new societal challenges. Most of the writers view community 
education as a reform, or. change, whose hong-range acceptance wjll 
depend on coalition building aincmg political entities and agencies. 

The writers stress ttje need to look for leverage points an<J to be awareof 
crucial tjmmg. Several p^ers give examples and strategies for buildmgon 
community education tenets to become effective political and economic 
facilitators of educational chari^e. many papers carry the reminder that 
change is usiially slow and conservative,. " 

Changing family structures, demographic trends, and declining resour- 
ces are identified as areas in need of at^ntion by community education, 
particularly in planning and problem solving. Community education is seen 
as having the potential to offer alternatives in resource management^ 
shared facility use patterns, interagency coordination, and social service 
delivery. ' * . » ' 

/ Advancing technology can potentially affect every faoet of education and 
society Some authors suggest that community education can help bridge 
the gap caused by unequal access to advanced information systems ^nd 
^ . also address the equity needs of culturally diverse immigrants 

The iSsflie of "unequal access" was also raised in relation to a diminished 
federal role m education. States have various revenue-generatingsystem$ 
/'3nd different educS<ion prionties, per capita expenditure formuJas, 
curricula, etc. Wnters asked where continuity, common values, common 
learning objectives, comparable fiscal support, and concern for equity for 
women ^nd minorities will come from and who wiH ensure their 
enforcement? Should Community education be corlcerned with' these 
questions? Some authors say "yes" and advocate a federal role for 
community education. Others suggest that federal legislation ^s self- 
I limiting that community education must, like civil rights concerns, be all 
^, pervasive, infused into every aspect of education, and that cpmmunity 
educators' efforts should be directed to* "Spreading the word," and 
recruiting new advocates. They caution, ho^yyever, against presenting 
community education 3sa panacea for education problems and social ills, 
instead of convincing people that the process is a viable approach to 
problem solving. . ^ . 

The project staff believe the following papers accomplished the objective 
of presenting challenges and recommendations for the future development 
of community education. For the reader, the final challenge will be to 
examine the options with an open mind, and to take them beyond rhetoric 
to new programs, processes, and practices 

D. H. S. 
L E. D. 

ERIC * U 
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PART I: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF STUDENTS 

SUMMARY 

Mario p Fantini presents a series of models through which American 
public schools have evolved and speculates about the next stage in 
educational evolution. Education in America began as a community 
activity, with home, government, church, workplace, and school each 
performing separate functions in the socialization and education of youth. 
This "Division of Labor" model of community education is the first 
educational model discussed by Fantini. The second model, termed by 
Fantint the "Delegation of Labor" model, has its roots in the industrializa- 
tion of the 19th and early 20th centuries, when schools assumed some of 
the roles previously played by other community institutions. The idea of the 
"comprehensive school" was developed during this time. 

Our schools have now entered the third, or "Coordination of Labor," 
model Economic pressures and parents' desire to regain some authority 
over their children's education have combined to bring about a reassess- 
ment of the role of the school. The realization that the school cannot "do it 
ail^' has led to reductions in curnculum and an attemptto concentrate effort 
on what, the school can do most successfully. The "back to basics^" 
movement is a facet of this third model. Delegation of some educational 
services back to other community agencies and institutions is another. 
Schools are beginning to incorporate the idea of individualized education 
program^ for increasing numbers of more students through flexible 
organization, the matchingof teaching and learning styles, a ndthe attempt 
to provide options and choices for learners. 

• Fantini sees move^ment toward a fourth model of community education, 
in whfch all educatoi^s are*"community educators," devising, facilitating, 
and coordinating ao individual education plan for each learner. In this 
model, each child could be offered an education appropriate to his own 
special abilities and talents, often outside the school building. Other 
community agencies and individuals and advance video and computer 
technology. would take over a portion of th6 school's service delivery 
function. 

Floretta McKenzie cites an effort currently underway in the District of 
Columbia as an example of Fantini's fourth model. The D. C. schools have 
gone beyond the traditional sources of cultural en richment and learning to 
develop public private partnerships to co-develop five career high schools. 

McKenzie warns that Fantini's fourth model, characterized by self- 
directed, technology assisted learning, with educators as facilitators, will 
face severa I obstacles. There are several prerequisites to such a model, she 
writes* 

• Applications of technology to education must be developed and . 
improved. 

• Teacher training mii^t be revamped. 
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• The vuew that the commumty, rather than the classroom, is tfie^ 
primary learning environment must be accepted. , 

• Careful long-range planning and anticipation of future educational 
needs must be undertakerf. / 

• There must be alternate measures of educational success. 

• Children must be prepared from an early age for self-directed 
learning. , 

McKenzie underscores Fantini's warning about the possible deyelqp- 
mentof dual systems of education, one for the affluent and oneforthepbor. 
She believes that tax incentives for private edtjcatioawill undermine our 
traditional commitment to quality education fof all. » * 

John E. Radig is conc^ned that Fantini may define "community 
education" too narrowly. He stresses that community education relates!, 
education to real life experiences in the home and community as well as 
the school. Thus, solving a neighborhood rat problem is as, much a " 
community education activity as is planning for a child'S'self-actualization. 

Radig agrees that our education systfem should move toward fuller 
implementation of Fantini's third model, and eventually to' the fourth „ 
model. He discusses some ways to hasten progress in this direction: 

• Public awareness and involvement. 

• Delegation of educational service delivery to other community 
agencies and institutions. 

• Strong leadership by those who recognize that changes in the* 
structure and role of public education are necessary. * i 

• Development of a national concensus on the type of public education 
system our country wants now and in the future, 

• Community discussions of school problems and financial con- 
straints. 

• Improvements in individual and group communications skills. 
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Changing Concepts of Education: Frorh SchooP 
Systefn to Educational System * 



by 

Mario 0. Fantini 



The school model in the Unifed States has evolved from the 18th 
century's one-room schoolhouse mto today's vast educational complex, 
staffed by scores of professionals and designed tq sQrve* thousands of 
students One current thrust in education is-anattemfittdrestpre the close 
family- school-community ties of earlier tinies and to^ncorporate into the - 
formal structure of American public education some of the shnall-scale 
intimacy, individualized attention, and'opportunity for nonformaleducatibn 
of the one-room schoolhouse. This thrust seems to be part of an effort to" 
reconceive the relationship between education and the community, and to* 
reestablish family-school-community ties in ways that are appropriate to 
our contemporary society. 

A current preoccupation of America's schools is the broader political apd 
economic aspects of education and society. Fiscal cutbacks have become 
the major concern pf the educators, and the consequence of lowe* school ♦ 
budgets has been the curtailment of educational services. In Massyachu- 
setts, for exa mple, recerit state legislation known as Proposition 272 affects 
lopal property taxes, which historically have provided the mcijor support for 
public education As a result of Proposition ZVa, the state teaching force has 
been reduced 6y about 10,000 teachers, which has affected virtually all 
levels of the school system and caused cutbacks in such area as the arts, 
athletics, and bus services This is clearly a difficult period for educators, 
who must balance the need to reduce services with the mandated demands 
for special education, bilingual education, and the like. But, it isalsoatime 
of opportunity because it represents a chance for schools to adapt their 
roles to changing times. 

Schools have historically been asked to dc^more and more as other 
community agencies have provided less direct education. WhUe the 
school-age population was rising and the economy expanding, the "more 
with more" approach was seldom questioned. As we now experience the 
limits of economic growth, a process of public accountability has led to a 
reassessment of public institutions. A familiar political cry now is that the 
schools must be more productive, must do more with less. 

Two major movements could assist the schools in redefining their role, 
ironically, neither movement is generally perceived in this positive way. 
The first is the move to place economic limitations on school resources, and 
the segoni^ is the emphasis on "back to the basics." These two trends could 
actually be an impetus to modernize and update the schools. 

Education has always been a community activity in our country. It is a 
process far broader thjan .the activity of schooling, nonformal learning 
experiences, as well as the formal learning experiences of the school- 
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house, are a crucial part of an individual's total education The quality of life 
in the community depends directly on the quality of education, because 
education empowers individuals as workers and as citizens, enables them 
'to develop their potential, and imbues them with a sense of responsibility 
for others Minzey and LeTart'e give this general definition of community 
education: 

Community Education is a philosophical concept which serves the entire 
community by providing for all of the educational needs of all of its 
community members It uses the locat school to serve as the catalyst for 
bringing community resources to bear on community problems in an 
effort fo develop a positive sense of community, improve community 
living^ and develop the community process toward the end of self- 
actualization, ' 

To John Dewey, and to many others historically involved in community 
education, the school represents society in miniature. The school neither 
stands apart from its immediate community nor develops in directions 
unconnected from the larger society. The schools, in fact, reflect, serve, 
and redirect the needs and values of the larger society. As society changes, 
the responsibilities of the schools change. In the agrarian economy of the 
1 7th and 1 8th centuries, the schools assumed a role suited to the social, 
economic, and political needs of the communities they served. As the 
industrial revolution transformed American society in the 19th century, 
urgent new needs arpse and heavy new demands were made upon the 
schools. Because of the central, strategic, and coordinating positron oj the 
school in each conimunity, the school came to^assume more and more 
responsibility for filling in the gaps as other community institutions 
weakened or shifted away from their previous roles. In the United States, 
the schools h^ the additional task of introducing successive waves of 
immigrants, each with a distinct culture and- ethnic identity, into the 
mainstream American^culture and civic orientation. * 

An Historical Overview: The School in the Community 

Increasing Responsibiliti^ of the School in Society 

Now, as we move towaofls the beginning of {tie 21 st century, we see that 
our society has underage further transformation. Many functions that 
vvere formerly the responsibility of other agencies in the community have 
settled uneasily on the schools. The family is no longer the unified entity it 
was earlier; the current divorce rate indicates that almost half of afl 
marriages end in some form of separation. Farfiily patterns established 
over generations have been disrupted by rapid urbanization. Theeconomic 
realities of the 1 980s impel increasing numbers of women to work outside 
the home, avyay from the homemaking careers that characterized the lives 
of middle and upper class women jn the early 20th century. The family unit 
is no longer the nuclear family of the turn of the 20th ce,ntury, vyh6h the 
family structure of a male bread winner and a female homemaker with two 
children represented approximately 75 percent of the population. Single- 
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parent families, families with two working parents, and other family 
patterns have emerged. The family in which the male works outside the 
honie and the female is a full-time homemaker represents less than 20 
percent of today's-AmSrican families. 

As family structures have changed, the families themselves have ' 
delegated supervisory powers and responsibilities to the schools, with the 
understanding that the schools would perform /n/ocoparem/5.. Inereasmg- 
lyt a sense of neighborhood ties and of community life has collapsed under 
the disorienting forces of advanced industrialization, a highly specialized 
job 'market, and geographic mobility. 

, As the manpower needs of the society evolved— and especially as 

apprenticeships in the workplace were replacedby extended training in the ^ 
schools— the schools were given increased responsibilities for vocational 
• training and college preparatory courses. An increasingly automotive 
society necessitated driver eduoationcihe advent of the space age and the - 
international competition sparked by Sputnik in the 1956s brought 
demands for improved and accelerated education in science and mathe- 
nnatics. • N - 

' In the 1 960s, with the society's heightened avvareness of poverty in the 
nnidst of plenty, the schools assumed a centralrole in compensatory ahd 
remedral efforts aimed at "disadvantaged" populations. Efforts to achieve 
racial integration and to mainstream students with special needs were 
nnandated by law and brought into the schools. Responsibility for 
nnulticulturaj^and bilingual education was assumed by the schools Issues 
raised by the Watergate crisis led to ah interest in moral education in the 
--schools The alarming increase in pregnancy, venereal disease, and ^rug 
and alcohol use among teenagefs suggested a need for comprehensive sex 
and health education programs in the schools. * 

Ascomputersandotherelectronicmediahavebecome.a part of everyday 
life, the schools are increasingly called upon to provide computer literacy 
The basics" as definded by the demands of our highly technological 
society have been ^xp^ded from the "3 R's" to encompass a host of new 
.skills a nd competencies. 

There are also new demands on*teachers and administrators. Teachers 
are expected to provide spfecTialized information in response to the new 
literacies,^administrators ta*^orchestrate and balance a number of different ' 
interests operating at different levels. The interests and perspectives of 
teachers, students, parents,' school administrators, and elected officals no 
longer coincide and, in some cases, are clearl^uji^nflict. Teachers are 
increasingly aware oftheirownprofessionalism.and increasingly active in 
organizing along professional lines. The development and growth of 
teachers' unionS has brtiught teacher strikes and other poHtical action. As 
teachers and administrators haye gained recognition as'rtighly trained 
professionals with special credentials, their pQwer and responsibilities 
have increased, but yHth this increased authority has come heightened 
expectations and greater demands for public accountability. 
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The School Model Overburdened and Outmoded » 

Because of the school's central position in the community and*the 
growing disconnection between the other institutions and agencies in the 
community ,nhe school has accumulated a load of increased responsibili- 
ties and tasks. As new needs have arisen, the schools have tried to meet 
them with programs added on to their basic structure. As the needs 
proliferated, the add-ons sprouted in all directions, developing in a 
makeshift manner rather than as part of a comprehensive system But in 
spite of the dramatic^^changes growing out of industrialization and 
urbanization, the basic school model remains rooted in an agrarian 
economy and a rural society. (The nnaintenance of sulmmer vacation is 
historically linked to the needfor school-age. youth to assist during periods 
of planting an1&* harvest.) Thus, there remains a substantial degree of 
satisfaction with the schools in rur«l areas in which the society resembles 
the original agrarian society, in^-urban areas, the same model is 
o\/erburdened and outmoded, the school as a modfel no longer reflects the 
society it was designed to serve. 

Symptoms of the inap>ropriateness of the.sfchoolhouse model in urban 
areas have emerged inexorably irt the past several decades. The high 
percentage of school dropouts (in spite ofthe increasing necessity of a high ^ 
school diploma m today's job market^^d increasing rates of absenteeism, 
truancy, vandalism, "and violence Kf.tbe^bhools are symptoms of severe 
obsolescence. Disciplinary problems irrShe classrooms and th.e publics 
overall loss of confidence in the:,9Chpo!s are indications of the same 
phenomenon, which would have been unthinkable in the days of the one- 
room, schoolhouse. There ar^ a\§o increasing divisions in the internal 
structure of the school, with instancea^of debilitating struggle between 
management (administrators) and Ja^r (teachers), and a destructively 
rapid turnover of administrative leader^ The extreme politicalization of the 
schools can be seen in the school receiverships that have occurred in 
recent years in Boston, Cleveland, and Jrenton. 

Changing Concepts of the Comprehensive Community School 

The 1 950s concept of the comprehensive school meant that each school 
should contain within its own walls, 6t on.its own grounds, all of the 
educational services and educativ§ environments needed for all of the 
students in the community. This reliance on the schoolhouse produced a 
general orientation tK^^the only valid learning takes place in the formal 
chambers of the school. It is now clear that this expectation greatly 
overburdened the schools, that schools x:ahnot be all things to all people, 
nor are they the only place for learning. Social, political, and educational 
factors have all played a part in the process of clarification. 

The concept of "comprehensive" in the 1 980s is likely to be very different 
from the earlier model. Ideally, the ;'comprehensive school" can become 
"comprehensive education," entailing a coordinated system that ties all of 
the educative agents and environments in the larger community into a 
community-wide educational network. pne goal of this community-wide 
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^^u^ion is a breaking down of the traditional barriers and boundaries 
Jcjpvgen the schoolhouse and the community it serves. During the '70s 
and '80s, citizens and families began to recall lost authority and to redefine 
their roles and the rol6s of social institutions. A growing spirit of self- 
determination began to take hold. There was a movement to return 
authority to the cit*en, so that the citizen could exercise increased control 
over his or her own life. - . ^ 

- The force of, democratization-crowing out of a .concern for the 
rights of racial and ethnic m/norities and women, and out of a concerted 
effort to provide for the needs of handicapped citizens and th^ elderly— ft 
rekindled recognition o'^he need to empower individuals to control the 
•own lives. As society becomes more complex and as the trappings 
modem technology appear to take away a sense of direct control, thesen< 
of empowerment through education becomes even more crucia I; there i< 
growing .tendency to transfer authority from the institution to tlie 
individual, and fromacentralizedadministrative source to the locusofUScal 
communities. ' " ^ 

The Community Schools and Comprehensive Community Education Act * 
of 1978 added several newtitlestothe Elementa/^and Secondary Schools 
Act of 1965, recognizing the potentially pivotali^ole of the public school 
system in the evolution of a community-wide network of educational 
facilities and resources. In an attempt to transform the concepts of 
community education into public policy, Section 802 of the Act declares in 
Its Statement of Findings and Policy: 

»/. f/7e school is an integral part of the local human service delivery 
system; 

2. the school is a primary institution for the delivery of services and may 
be the best instrument for the coordination of frequently fragmented 
services, including benefits obtained by energy savings and parental 
involvement in the delivery of such services; 

3. community education promotes a rr)or& efficient use of public 
education facilities through an extension of the school building apd 

• equipment; 

4. as the primary educational institution of the community, the school is 
most effective when it involves the people of that community in a 

, program to fulfill the educational needs of individuals of the 
* cofnmunity, arid 

5. community schools provide a great potential for the use of needs 
assessment as a basis for human resources policies.^ 

The purpose of the Act was to provide for collaborative school-community 
programs in order to coordinate social services; make* efficient usfe of. 
school facilities; and support research and development programs with an 
emphasis on community education, optimally to serve as the basis for 
federal, state, and local policy on education. 

Schools can, of course, draw on the work experience and professional 
expertise of community residents through field trips and other excursions 
into the community, and through such programs as parent vokinteers in 
the classroom ^nd performing arts troupes in the schools. Such efforts are 
not new. Figure 1 ^ gi-aphically represents the school structure, in which the . 
school IS the central institution to whii:h students: look for specialized 
PR ir""^ through whiOh community professionals offer students the 
Ll^^sfits of their expertise and experience. " ,1. 
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• This concept of the entire community as an educational resource can be 
extended much further, so the community Is viewed as a series of learning 
environments (Figure 2)/ The separate resources of the community could 
be viewed and, ideally, could be utilized as a community educational 
system open to learners of all ages whose individual needs impel them to 
look for expertise, experience, and environments outside the traditional 
school structure. 
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Four Overlapping Models of Community . Education 
One: A Division of Labor Model 

Throughout the changing structures of education in the United States, 
there is a series of overlapping models of community education. While the 
society, the economy, and the schools have dll changed dramatically, the 
community has always operated as the educational base. 

In the agrarian economy of the 1 8th and early 1 9th century, homogene- 
ous rural communities were unit^ed by common values under a dominant 
religious organization; the home^ church, school, workplace, 3nd. local 
governing body all reflected similar values. Each separate agency within 
the community performed a separatafunction in socializinfl and educating 
youth (Figure 3). Primary control andaccountability in thistight community 
network rested with the parents and the clergy. Children of all ages and 
abilities learned together in a one-room schoolhouse. The scHool 
curriculum emphasized the "3 R's,"and religious values, if not religious 
teachings, were incorporated into the curriculum. Strict discipline, 
repetitive drills, and a didactic approach were accepted educationar 
standards. Questions about who learns what and how, where, and wh^h 
learning takes place were decided by the traditional values of the 
community as expressed by the family and the church. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR MODEL 
FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 




FIGURE 3. 



Two: A Delegation of Labor Model 

The sedond model for community education has roots in the industriali- 
zation and urbanization of society in the 1 9thand early 2Dth centuries.The 
rapid economic, politicalandculturalchangesoccasioned by the industrial 
revolution affected the relationships of connmunity institutions. Social and 
educational services that had beerl delivered by family, church, workplace, 
etc., wer^ncreasingly assigned to the school. In a series of add-ons to the 
school's structure, the curriculum was expanded, and power was 
transferred to professional educators. The school's role and responsibility 
in society were thus greatly enlarged as other community agencies that 
had previously, functioned as educators delegated power and educative 
tasks to the school as shown in Figure 4. 
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Community 



FIGURE 4 



Increased Delegation of ResponsilDility from. 
Community to School ■ 



The idea of the comprehensive school developed at this time, As the 
content of the curriculum greatly expanded, standardization of curriculum 
and instructional methods emerged i n hr\ dtternpt to dea I with the demands 
of mass schooling. From this standardization a system of human 
classification developed, with labels such as "winners" and "losers." 
Decisions about Who learns, what should be learned, anct when, where, 
and how learning takes place were controlled by the/schools and school 
professionals. The educative power of other agencies continued to be 
recognized, but the school as an institution was viewed as the educative 
center of the community. 

Ih the 1930s another dimension of the concept of comprehensiveness 
surfaced in the "community schools" pioneered by the lyiott Foundation in 
the Flint, Michigan, public schools. Under the community school' concept. 
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the school opened its doors to the commumty for after-school, evening, 
weekend, and summer programming. Learners of all ages participated in 
recreational, vocational, and enrichment activities j|^the school as the 
center of community affairs. As the resources of the community were 
brought increasingly into the^school, the comprehensive nature of the 
school was extended. 

In 1916 John Dewey wrote about the school's coordinative role in a 
system of community education in a yvay that is still timely: 

The school has the function. . .of coordinating within the disposition of e^ch 
individual the diverse influences of the various social environments into 
which he enters. One code prevails in the family; another on the streets; a 
third, in the workshop or store, a fourth in the religious association. As a 
person passes from one of the environments to another, he i$ subjected to 
antagonistic, pulls, and is in danger of being split into a being having 
different standards of judgment and emotion for different occasions. This 
danger imposes upon the school a steadying and integrating office.^ 

The school thus assumes a special role, interconnecting^ community 
institLrtions and guiding the pro,cess of interconnection. But technological 
.developments, ever-increasing urbanization, and concurrent social 
changes have undermined the previously strong and interlocking network 
of human relations and civic units. A frequently conflicting diversity has 
replaced the homogeneity of earlier times. The role of the comprehensive 
comrrtiiriity school is to coordinate diverse community institutions into a 
well-integrated and cohesive whole. As Dewey wwte: 

It remains but to organize a I! thes^ factors, to appreciate them in their 
fullness of meaning, and to put the ideas and ideals involved into complete 
uncompromising possession of our school system. To do this means to ^ 
make each one of our schools an embryonic community life, active with 
types of occupations that reflect the life of the larger society and permeated 
throughout with the. spirit of art, history, and science. When the school 
introduces and trains each child of society into membership within such a 
* little community, saturating h.im with the spirit of service, and providing him 
with the instruments of effective self-direction, we shall have the deepest 
and best ^guaranty of the larger society which is worthy, lovely, and 
harmonidus.^ 

Unfortunately, we have not yet realized Dewey's goal of a larger society 
that IS "worthy, lovely/ and harmonious." As the school became 
overburdened with social and educational responsibilities, it developed a 
makeshift system ofadd-ons that we^aboth ineffective and expensive. An 
inefficient system pannot be sustained in an era of public accountability 
and declining ifinancial resoui'ces. We now appear to be in a transition 
period in which the development of diversity in public education, in both the 
schools and the community, is a major thrust. In the midst of a series of 
options and choices in education, the school .serves a /:oordinative 
function.^ 
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Three: A Coordinative Model 

A third model, with the schoql in a coordinative role, has its roots in the 
limitations imposed by our post-industrial economy and the demands of 
urbanization rJew knowledge based on educational theory and practice 
have accompanied the pehfical and econocnic changes to create a new 
concept of community education^The major change is the recognition thai 
^ the school, as one .institution arno^ng many in the community, cannot 
realistically attempt to "do it*all." This has led to a reduction in the number 
of school based programs and a concurrent attempt to concentrate' the 
school's effort^ and energy on what the school can do successfully, A 
number of recent school effectiveness studies have refocused efforts at 
school reform A back-to-basics movement has ties to educational 
philosophy as well as to a tightened ecOnomy and political conservatism. 
But even as the role of the school in the direct delivery of social service has 
been reduced and emphasis on the "basics" increased, the complexities of 
modern life have made a host of new literacies—driver education, legal 
literacy, computer literadV, sex education, nutritional literacy, global 
literacy, and the like— as ^s^ential as the originar'3R's.'/ In an attempt to 
avoid duplication of effort and maximize efficiency, the schools are now 
beginning to delegate some educational services bapk to other agencies 
and institutions in the commurtity. A more coordinated system of 
education, involving shared responsibilities and cooperative programs, is 
.emerging as shown ip Figure 5., 

COORDINATIVE MODEL: 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY EDUCATION' 




Community 



FIGURE 5 

Linkage of School to Other Educative Agents 
and Agencies in Community 
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Cooperative Programs 

In this model, the curriculum in the school emphasizes the basics and 
learning how to learn so that students may then go 04Jtside the school a nd 
benefit from the other educativg^ environments and opportunities. The 
schools coordinate the extended curricula with the help of other 
community agencies. Driver education, for instance,, could be taught by 
insurance companies, drug education by health care professionals, and sex 
education by collaborative teams drawn from the health care professions, 
the sociaTservices, and the clergy. Moral education and ethics could be 
taught by an interdenominational grpup of clergy, and legal literacy by 
lawyers Business and industry could supply the expertise needed' for 
computer literacy, and, perhaps with tax lYicentives, could be encouraged 
to donate computers and ancillary equipment for student use. Most of 
these examples have been tentatively explored in practice; all of them 
emphasize the shared responsibility of community education. 

Many agencies and institutions in the community have educative 
potential And all community agencies have an educative responsibility. 
The school's central role is, first, to encourage and support the educative 
efforts of other community agencies and, second, to ensure that the 
students' experiences outside the school are indeededucative. The issues 
of who, what, where, when, and how then become the joint responsibility 
of parents, school professionals, and other agents in the community. 

Flexible Structures and Programs 

In addition to assuming a coordinative function, the school becomes 
flexible in its own organization. This flexibility is a shift away from the 
previous normative structure, with its standardised expectations of 
teachers and students and its no.n-variable approach to learning style. 
More and more, schools are incorporating the idea of individualized 
education plans. Pioneer efforts in individualized plans weje made under 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) and 
Massachusetts Chapter 766. Under these laws, parents, teacherS, and 
specially trained professionals work together to plan a program that is 
custom-tailored to the abrlities^and interests of each student. 

This kind of flexibility could be applied to benefit all learners and can be 
seen in the increasingly accepted practice of attempting to match teaching 
styles with learning styles, to provide, with sensitivity and expertise, a 
curriculum and an environment that fit ^ student's individual needs, A 
program might be devised, for example, for an exceptionally Shy child, 
whose shyness interferes with his academic accomplishment and whose 
academic difficulties, in turn, diminish his self-confidence. Such a child 
might be given extensive one-on-one tutoring in the basics through the 
school and encouraged to participate in small group situations and to 
pursue outside interests that would enhance his self-esteem. Such a 
program would necognize education as a social, essentially community- 
based, process and would be well within the range of even a traditionally 
structured school. 
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Another flexible program might enable a child to develop a particular 
talent through the use of community resources and home education. A 
child exceptionally talented in music fronn an early age might join a musical 
group and be playing professionally while still in his teens, if this involved 
performing until 2 00 a.m , he would probably end up in conflict with the 
school, which might expect him to be in attendance by 7.30 a.m.. If he gave 
up his music, he would be frustrated and his potential thwarted, if he chose 
to develop his musical talent at the expenseof basic high school studies, he 
would limit his future choices. But with a smali degree of flexibility in 
school structure and recognition of the educative potential of the 
community, the child's professional work as a musician could be 
acknowledged as valid educative experience and the child's basic studies 
in the school supplemented by parental tutoring. 

Expanded Parental Roles 

In this coordinative model for community education, -cooperative 
programs and flexibility in school structures are accompanied by a 
changing role for parents Reclaiming many supervisory powers and 
educative tasks previously delegated to^he school, parents are seeking 
more control over their children's education. Many parents want some 
choice in the kind of schooling their chfldren experience. Once'the choice 
has been made, some parents feel that the child's education is best left to 
trained professionals m the school and the community, while others take 
the more radical path of home education. 

Exploring the growing phenomenon of home education in a recent book, 
John Holt begins by asking the basic question: 

Why do people take or keep their children out ol schooP Mostly for three 
reasons they think that raising their children is their own business and 

' not the government's, they en/oy being with their children and watching 

^ andlielping them learn, and don't want to give that up to others: they 
want to keep them from being hurt, mentally, physically, and spiritually.^ 

Holt go^s on to .explore a number of the issues surrounding the 
controversial practice of home education— the politics and legality, 
strategies and philosophies, and reasons for and against choosing home 
education Citing case histori'es from around the jcountry. Holt demon- 
strates that while all sorts of people ii;^ all sorts of circumstances are 
educating their children at home, a consistent reason is the parents' 
insistence on their right to assume primary responsibility for their child and 
his education Holt quotes parents as diverse as the wife of a U.S. Navy 
career officer, a foreign-born Muslim mother, and a retired physipian. He 
sums up their desire to assume pririnary and direct responsibility for their 
children's education as stmultaneously old-fashioned and contemporary.* 
Their attitude harks back to the social structure that was in place before the 
development of our elaborate public school system, long before various 
social, civic, vocational, and psychological responsibilities were delegated 
to the schools and to school professionals.. At the same time, their 
insistence on self-directed individualization within a system of community 
education is entirely modern. 
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' Home education efforts are a part of community education Manyofthe 
parents quoted by Holt reveal a stong antipathy towafds official institutions 
including the school, along with a desire for a direct role in their children's 
educatipn. In fact, community agencies dre often involved in home 

• education efforts. While we do not know how many children are simply 
"hidden away" illegally in home schooling, we do knovVlhat increasing 
numbers of parents are going through official channels, from local school 
boards to courts, tomake arrangements for home education. Depend'mgon 
the level of e^cpertise of the parents, the attitude of the particular school 
authorities, and the laws of the individual state, arrangements between the 
home, the school, and the community vary greatly, lyiore and more, 
however^ the concept of joint responsibility fpr children's education is 
emerging, with the school, the community, and the parents all playing a 

substantial role. 

S 

Development of Alternatives 

Whether the primary responsibility rests with t^lfiu3Chool or with the 
parents, it is imperative, given our current needs and interests, that the 
educational system provide a series of options and choices for learners. If 
there is no genuine variety in educational programs, the school fails to 
meet its responsibility. Schools cannot offer a quality education to. all 
students with a single standardized program suited only to the needs of 
some. Realistically, the provision of alternative programs in public schools 
depends on the utilization of community resources through the coordina- 

* tive efforts of the school. 

Magnet schools are an interesting example of the shift toward defining 
and developing community resources as a legitimate part of the school 
setting. Magnet schools offer specialized programs intended to attract a 
diverse student body from throughout a school district. The specialized 
program may be talent-based with a -curriculum emphasizing music, 
dance, or the visual arts, for example, or it may be based on career training, 
offering such courses as pre law or preparation for medical or health care 
training. The magnet school may offer a specialized pedagogical approach 
such as mastery learning or independent study. Whatever form the 
specialized program takes, the educational emphasis is on individua^ 
interests and educational opportunities not available through the 
traditional schoof Structure. Magnet schools also serve an important social 
function because their student populations are drawn from all over the 
school district. They attract a truly diverse student body, racially mixed with 
vaned ethnic and Socio-economic backgrounds. Furthermore, magnet 
schools are frequently located outside a specific neighborhood, at an 
appropnate site in the larger community. A school focusing on business 
career preparation, for instance, might be located in a city's business 
district, while a school offering cou.rses in health care and medical 
technology might be located in or near a hospital or medical center. The 
community location of the magnet school serves as a "neutral' setting. 
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emphasizing the fact that the quality of the program, not the socio- 
economic composition of the neighborhood, dfetermines the quality of the 
school The effort to provide quality education utilizing community 
resources thus promotes school desegregation. • 

Magnet schools have been developed in many cities across the country. 
One of the earliest programs, in Dallas, Texas, began with four diverse 
programs ^ The Transportation Institute tpok over the facilities of a former 
automotive repair shop. The school's program includes a new car' 
showroom, a fully operative repair center, and an automotive rebuilding 
center. The Business Management Center, located in the crty's central 
business district, offers business and management training plus an 
extensive program of field employment. In the Creative Arts Academy, 
students e)jplore the visual and performing arts, enjoying access to 
practicing professional artists in the course of their public school 
education The magnet school devoted to the health professions gives 
students training in health-care skills that can be applied in jobs or serve as 
the basis for further training. In Denver, Colorado, a proposal currently 
under consideration incorporates an even more specialized series of 
programs and schools, including a Multicultural Heritage Center (for K-6),. a 
Science Math Academy (for grades 4-8), a Center for Computer Science 
(for grades 9 12), a Life and Health Sciences Center (for grades 9-12), an 
Instit ute for Aerospace Studies (for grades 9-1 2), and many other options,^ 
The magnet school js only one of many forms education can take in 
attempting to draw oq community resources, serve varied educational 
needs, an^l implemeht the ideal of choice in education. 

Sumnning Up: Current Trends Under the Coordinative Model 
^^^^ur expectations and emphasis in public education are shiftingfrom the 
inherent limits of the schoolroom to effective use of the resources of the 
greater community From the normative, standardized approach to mass 
schooling, there has been a shift to explore diversification and individual- 
ized education plans From centrally administered and federally funded 
programs, there is a shift in the direction of decentralization in both 
administration and financing The implicit emphasis on "learner fault" of 
the compensatory and remedial education programs of the 1960s has 
given way to the niore enlightened concept of "program fault" or 
' "institution fault/' This shift incorporates three significant changes that, 
^have far reaching implications for educational theory and practice. First, 
there is the idea that every child can learn and that, given the right 
educational program and the right educational environnnent, every child 
will fearn. Second, there is the belief that access to quality education is a 
fundarnental right for all learners, not a privilege for the few. And third, 
there is the idea that the school system is responsible for providing the 
"least restrictive environment" for the education of each learner. While 
these ideas have not yet received universal implementation in theschools, 
they posit serious structural changesjn our system of public education. 
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Four: A Facilitative Mpdel 

^' » 

We appear to.be m a period of change, with an interest in increasing the 
number of educational options, offering individualized programs, and 
utilizing the human and material resources of the community to provide 
quality edu<^fton,eqyally to a^m^a^'^^^s. We also appear to be moving 
towards a fourth possible model of community education, one that makes 
use of ah potential educators in the pomrnunity and, in doing so, changes 
'the role of the school and the responsibility of school professionals in the 
entire educational system. This fourth model for community education is 
based on our expectation of an automated global economy in the 21st 
century and projects a primarily facilitative role for educators in the overall 
flivision of labor iri the commuhity. In this model (Figure 6\the invrdidual 
learner puts together his or her own program, working With advisors inthe 
home ahd in the -school Thus the parents and professional educators, 
working cooperatively, help students assemble their own individualized 
learning environments in self-directed situations. 
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FIGURE 6 



Educative Resources of Community Available to 
Learner with Advisors (Parents and Professional 
Educators) Assisting in Facilitation of Custom-Tailored Programs 
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Under a facilitative congept of community education, the individual who 
IS cognizant of his fundamental rights to quality education is in ultimate 
control Dependmg on his age and circumstances, the individual learner 
may seek the advice of parents and professional educators in planning an 
educational program The learner may be shy or assertive, rjch or poor, 
interested in the arts or in science, able to learn independently or in a group 
Situation, oriented towards technology or the humanities. His closest 
advisors (parental and professional) will interact with him to plan a custom 
tailored sequential educational program He mavrrs^ed a tutor in some 
fields, a small group situation in others, aself ini/iated experience in still 
others. He might work part .time, use horrte^6aJfc^d cable TV channels for 
specific subject matter, study in museums, orlnave a highly specialized 
tutor in ballet, music composition, or city planning. Another learner might 
take a "sabbatical," in which world travel is an essential learning 
experience Others might rely heavily on home learning, perhaps with 
videotapes or videodiscs that represent a personalized library or the 
archives of the best thinkers of our time Usingthe home as an "electronic 
cottage, the individual could learn foreign lariguages from a Berlitz 
designed recording program and mathematics from a computer .with 
intercictive capabilities. Cable television could become the medium for 
specific programming in numerous fields. A learner might spend the 
morning at a computer terminal, the afternoon at a museum or library, and 
the evening at an art center. 

Ongoing evaluation involving all partners in the educative process would 
lead to adaptation and self correction in each individual program. The 
evaluation would probably be competency-based and retated to the 
overarching goal of a quality education. Control would always rest vyith the 
learner, who would evaluate the efficiency of the program and the 
effectiveness of the adv/ising The role of the professional educator would 
be to facilitate the best possible educative experience for each learner 
Convert mg work experiences into educationally relevant learning environ 
ments implies functional connection of the educafor to the workplace in 
order tq assure that the best interests of the learner are served. If the 
educator believes that the learning environment is inappropriate, he has 
both the right and the responsibility to so advise the individual ledrner. 
(\A/hat's best for General Motors in Sponsoring on-the-job training 
programs, for instance, may not be what is best for the learner 
" educationally.) 

The whole range o1 human and material resources in the community— 
which now extends to the entire globe — becomes available to the 
individual learner, while professional educators facilitate programs that 
protect each learner's right to a quality education. The professional 
educator relinquishes direct delivery of most educational services toother 
educative agents in the community but is accountable for assuring the 
quality of the individual's learning environments and experiences. In thils 
system of self directed learning, the educational options are as extensive 
and diverse as the contemporary society. Quality education can be seen as 
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a means of personal empowerment based on the individual's sense of 
control over his bwalife and the r^sponsibf^ caring for others, linked to a 
multitude of literacies and talent development Learning can thus be seen 
as a lifelong experience. In the optimal learning society, members sejve as 
educative resources for each other, apd 'the society becomes qn educative 
e'nvironment, promoting growth towards fplfillnrient of the ppsitive 
potential of each individual. An educative community develops when 
various educative environments are linked together and consciously 
coordinateql to deliver quality educational services to all learners. 

Community Resource Management: Doing More With LeSs * 

Ironically, the forces that must be harnessed to bring abo.ut this— 
contemporary concept of community educajtion are economic and political. 
The current economicsituation dictates that schoojs do more with less. 
'"Doing more" megns thatthe educator, while continutngto be responsible 
for delivering direct service in the school ^must also provide indirect service 
by linking with the other educative resources in thecommufiity. Pioneers in 
tapping the rl^h learning resources of the <:ommunity are the Parkway 
Program (the SchopI Withput Walls in Philadelphia), and Metro High 
School ifK Chicago. These efforts recognized the city as educator and 
harnessed the various educative. environmer^ts of the community into a 
comprehensive system of public education! T+iey did more With less; 
without school plants ofsthejr owrv, they- saved miMions in construction 
costs. They established^inkage,v\i£ith museuijis, libraries, communications 
centers, insurance companies, etc?] offering more options to students, 
parents, ahd teachers. 

In addition to the eVo;iomic impetus of dimjnishin^?esources, another 
contemporary force shaping community education is political. While 
various groups in a pluralistic population agree on quality education as an 
end, they are divided on tbe best Means to attain that end. Instead of ^ 
jmqosjng one model of education on the community, public schools novv 
have the opportunity to offe/ choice. The right to choice has b*ecome a 
rallying, cry for more educational options, Jh\s means, that professional 
educators must become accustofl?6d tjToffering alternatives within the 
public schools, ranging fromrthe mat<>tTing of teaching and learning styles 
to offering a whole series 6f optiojial ^classroom environments. It also 
means that they must accept edge^tWe environments outside the schools 
and learn to tap the economic and|;pplitical^ currents for educational 
purposes. . .^^ > ► . 

If an environment faifs to support positive human development or 
actively thwarts it, the environment is raised ucative; this adds another^ 
dimension to the roleof theprofes^ionaTeducator Inside the schoolhouse, 
a classroom dominated by competition rather than concernfor learning is a 
miseducative environment' for many learners. The inaccurate inf^mation 
about sex and drugs that many children and adolescents receivefrom their 
peers is miseducation. In the context of tJje larger community, ongoing 
miseducation tolerates and fOsters prejudice and discrimination and 
allows illiteracy— academidj social, moral— to flourish. Television, which 
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has such great potential as an educational tool in both the school and the 
community, more often than not serves misftducative commercial pur- 
poses. 

To nullifytheimpactandultimately transform the effects of miseducative 
environments, positive learning environments must be organized and 
coordinated. The goal of quality education is to allow the individual to 
achieve a level of potency that will permit him to eradicate miseducative 
environments and construct learning environments, experiences, and 
programs that support and encourage the full development of his human 
potential. D^wey noted this special goal of education as jan ongoing, 
community-oriented process: 
« A society of free individuals in which all, through their o^ work, contribute 
to the liberation and enrichment of the lives of others, is the only , 
environment in which any individual can really grow normally to his full 
stature An environment in which some are practieally enslaved, degraded 
limited, will always react to create conditions that prevent the full 
development even of those who fancy they enjoy complete freedom for 
unhindered growth. 

The system of community-wide education suggested by a facilitative role 
for educators is not some visionary projection but, in fact, a reflection of the 
educational needs and potential of our society. The continual need for 
chgnge in educational systems, concomitant with changes in the larger 
society, goes farback, as can be seen in Dewey's efforts to define the 
interconnection between educational reform and social conditions: 
Can we c^nect this "New Education" with the general march of events? If 
we can, it will lose its isolated character, it will cease to be an affair which 
proceeds only from the over ingenious minds of pedagogues dealing with 
particular pupils. It will appear as part and parcel of the whole social 
evolution, and, in its more general features, at least as inevitables^ 
Financing a comprehensive system of public educatiori will rely on a 
sharing of economic responsibility. Business and industry have been 
developing their own educational system, medical centers are increasingly 
emphasizing education, electronic technbld^y is slowly turning from 
entertainment to education, museums, libraries, and other institutk^ns are 
increasingly budgeting resources and personnel for education. The main 
thrust of these efforts will be tovyard the delivery of services. In public 
education, a major thrust has beeh to return fiscal and supervisory power 
to the local level through decentralization, deregulation, and federal block 
grants to the states. As the federal govern ment returns increased control to 
the states, the states are giving greater authority and control to the 
individual family. In the early stages, decentralization appears to take the 
form'-of tuition tax credits and modified tuition vouchers. Thus the 
, individual, perhaps with the advice of parents and others, will have the 
purchasing power to attain a customized education in keeping with his 
needs and aspirations. In this case, the publj^ schools become major 
advisors and a major resource to the home and the individual as 
educational decision-maker. The school, instead of expecting all families to 
adjust to a standardized pattern, will function as counselor, looking at the 
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resources available in the imnnediate and global community. In thefuture^ 
then, an individual child may purchase day care or a parent, male or female, 
may el^t to stay at home, perhaps alternating child care responsibilities 
More leisure time and more educat4on for adults could mean that all adults 
will be prepared to be teachers and resources to one another. Basic 
information could be computerized and instantly retrievable in the home. 
Great libraries may be accessible through home computers. Home 
computers, videotapes, and videodiscs will make learnirrg available in the 
comfortable and intimate setting of the home. Where businesses and 
industries have set up day care with strong educative environments, 
children may accompany their parents to work. In a "do it yourself" home- 
based approach to education, financing methods give purchasing power to 
the individual, whocan then decide when, how, and where education takes 
place. 

Marvin Feldman, president ofthe Fashion Instituteof Technology, makes 
the following observations on the trend toward increased self-direction in 
industry, which has parallels inthe increased emphasison the individual m 
education. 

At about the same time, another elemental social trend reversed itself. 
Self employment, which has been declining for more than a century, 
began to increase faster than conventional employment. Before the Civil 
\A/ar, industrialization had barely begun The overwhelming majority of^ 
Americans worked for themselves on farms or insmall family enterprises. 
Then, with an almost frightening rapidity, the pattern shifted. People left 
their farms to w^ork in factories, many of them driving Henry Ford's Model- 
T's (which he built in part because he hated farming so passionately). 

Soon, America became not the nation of independent yeoman farmers * 
Jefferson believed might keep us free, but a nation of employees. We 
crowded into cities, we crowded into factories. We made miracles of 
productivity, but part ofthe price was a heartbreaking agenda of public 
problems But now that pattern is changing. Self-employment is 
increasing faster than conventional employment. People are becoming 
more independent, self-supervising— entrepreneurial.^^ 
Furthermore, Feldman sees promise in the trend toward utilization of 
educational technology* that relates to developments in society: 

As the society becomes more information-intensive and as the electronic 
' me^ns for handling information becomes more and more cost-effective, 
people who work at great distances from each other can be linked 
electronically as easily as if they were in the same room. We no longer 
need to bring the people to work, in expensive, energy -consuming, 
atmosphere-polluting vehicles. We can bring the v\/ork to the people- 
electronically. It IS cheaper, conserving of non-renewable resources, and 
ecologically benign. And, most important, it offers the hope that some of 
the intractable social problems associated with industrialization and 
urbanization may now become more manageable. 
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This view of future possibilities rests firmly on needs and demands that 
are evolving today. The shift from schooling to a system of community 
education is made imperative by the diverse needs and complex 
interdependent realities of our post-industrial society. The ' comrriunity" 
we must utilize in community education today is indeed a global 
community, embracing specialized environments and technology unheard 
of m previous eras and underutilized even today. Engmeering a community 
education system that links together all of the educative environments of 
society through the facihtative agencies of the home and the school offers a 
genuine challenge It is a challenge we must meet, because our failure to 
do so wil| threatentheessentialfabricof our society. If we do ^ot diversify 
our system of public education, develop options and choices, and 
encourage individualization, the public will turn increasingly to the private 
sector for educational services The public's demand for choice in 
schooling is well documented by the rise of an entrepreneurial and 
consumer-oriented approach Private sector education has expanded 
despite the increasingly hard financial times of the 1980s, a system of 
alternative schools and alternative programs has developed mside the 
public sjchool system, revived interest in voucher plans and tuition tax 
credits is evident atthe federal level. As the middle class leaves the public 
school system, a clual system of education will develop, an expanded 
private sector for the upper and middle classes, and public schools for the 
poorand the handicapped This dual system would have dire consequences 
for both the individual learner, whose full potential would go unrealized 
and the society, whrch would soon have to deal wnh an undereducatecF 
underclass To avert this tragedy, we must diversify our educational system 
and develop a community-wide network of interlinking educative 
environments, coordinated by school professionals working in close 
collaboration with the home and the comrrtunity to provide quality 
education programs for a)l learners. 

The author wishes to acknowledge, with graditude, the editorial efforts 
and research assistance of Ms. Laura Holland. 
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Reaction Paper to: Mario D. Fantini's 

"Changing Concepts of Edupation" 

* by * 

^ FJoretta Dukes McKenzTe 

Communities and schools have been inseparable throughout the history 
of public education, as Dr, Fantir>i has precisely documented. Given the 
record that education has directly reflected community needs and values, 
the term "community education" is redundant. While X\\e role of the 
community in education has varied over time, the presence of the 
conrwiunity in public education has been constant. Thus education in many 
wa>#has always been "ccflnmunity education." " ■ 
•jMpmmunity education" was coined as a distmct term on the basis of 
elrorts in Flint, Michigan, to extend the use of school buildings beyond the 
regular classnpom hours and to focus on the school as an agent for 
providing a ralrtge of community services. However, as Dr. Fantini notes, 
community education has evolved beyond expanded hours of ^operation 
and enlarged service populations. 

A brief discussion of one new educational thrust in the \Ai(ashington, ^ 
D C , public schools will illustrate the emergence of a further refined vi§w 
*of community education. This particular undertaking focuses on the need 
for private sector involvement in the educational process. 

The District of Columbia public school system has recognized — through 
its private public partnerships efforts — that the more traditional sources 
of cultural enrichment and learning (museums, galleries, universities, etc.) 
are not the only education agents available"to the Schools. As Dr. Fanrnii^ 
polntsout, industry, businesses, medical centers, libraries, and technologi-* 
cal systems are all developing — or have developed — educational 
components. 

American businesses spend an estimated $60 billion annually to 
training employees. A large part of that amount is spent to upgrade ^ 
employees' basic skills: 

• AT & T spends an estimated $6 million to teach 14,000 employees 
basic writing and arithmetic during office hours. 

• ^/letropolitan Life devotes more than 40 percent of its training and 
development program to English usage and arithmetic. 

Employee recruitment, hiring, and turnover costs are estimated at more 
than $100 billion: 

• General Motors hired 9,000 employees to fill 1,500 jobs in one year. 

• Most enftry-level training programs are not cost effective because too 
few employees are retained past the break-even point for training 
co§ts. 

Obviously, today's student istomorrow'semployee. Improperlyprepared 
students become problems for employers. Business and education are 
^interdeperident Previous.effortstobenefitfromthis interdependence have 
led educators to 3eek gifts and grants from businesses and foundation$. 
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Philanthropy. l7owe\/er. does not adequately serve business needs and 
does not necessarily improve education. Asking for grants is a win-lose 
situation. But^ducation is not a zero ^um ga me, it is possible to have a win- 
win business relationship through investment, not philanthropy 

Educational^ leadership and design support, rather than financial 
support, are the more valued and less expensive role's for major employers 
This kind of support is not as quick or as tangible as a financial contribution, 
and It imphes accountability for new products, but our national economy is 
at a crossroads in the world markets, and a corporate check is na longer 
proof pf corporate, responsibility, much less a guarantee that any 
substantial return will accrue to either the company or the students. 

The D.C. public schools' early efforts to secure corporate partners have 
been directed toward identifying lead companiesto join us inco-developing 
five career high schools'which opened in September 1982 Ne^gfotiations 
are-under way with leaid employer's representing major local ennployment 
sectorsjRepresented are,nationa< companies such as General Motors and 
Control Data Corporation, as well asJarge firms with a substantial local 
presence, such as IBM and Blue Cross/Blue Shield. Interest in this 
investment approach has been high and sustained and lends support to Dr 
Fantini s view that "a comprehensive system of public education yyill rely 
ona sharingof economic responsibility. "In line with Dr. Fantint'sanalysis, 
th& D.C. public schools are carrying this charge a stepf urther: all aspects of 
education, not just financial concerns, hnust be shared efforts. Thus, in 
Washington, D.C, the school system readily acknowledges ''Schooling is 
our business] education is'evfe'rybody's business/' 

This example of ejcpanded community involvement is consistent with Dr 
Fantim's projection of community education as a precursor to the fourth 
model. The private sector involvement occurring in thp O.C. public schools 
addresses the fourth model's requirement of tapping other potential 
educators in the community, yet does not adopt the "community educator 
as facilitator" aspect of the model. 

Dr. Fantini describes this future model of education as one in which "the 
individual learner puts together his or hqr own program, working with 
advisors in the home and in the school. Thusthe parents and professional 
educators, working cooperatively, help students assemble their oWn 
individualized learning environments in self-directed situations." This 
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Vision of education relies heavily on technological advances. The 
importance of technology m the future of educatron is undeniable. One 
small example is evident in the findings of a Montgomery County, 
Maryland, task force on educational technology. The task force recom- 
mended that by 1990 elementary students use a computer a minimum of 
50 minutes a week/middle school/junior high students a minimum of 90 
minutes, and high school students a minimum of 135 minutes. 

Unfortunately education is lagging far behind other fields iji.the 
applications of high technology Thus, realization of Or. Fantini's v^n of 
learning through electronic assistance will require acceptance of some 
dramatic changes in the traditional methods of educational delivery. The 
advent qf self directed, educator-facihtated education will demand even 
greater alteration of many fundamental assurhptions about learning. 

Thus, the evolution of the fourth model will face severat qb§tacles. 
Enumeration of some of these obstacles, or prerequisites is essential to 
reliable projections about the course of public education and an 
understanding of why the fourth model mray be forestalled, postponed, or 
never accomplished 

Prerequisites to self-djrected, educator-facilitated education 

1 Applications of technology to education. The field of education tod^y 
still relies on "paper and ^pencil" learning. Despite the ever- 
mcreasing presence of computers in daily life, education has not yet 
widely accepted advanced technology as a learning tool. 

2 Revamping educators'^ training attitudes, Longheld, entrenched 
views of the teacher ars the imparter of knowledge will make 
acceptance of the educator-as-facilitator difficult. To many educators, 
the facilitator role will appear to mean relinquishing control 
Educators will have to be trained differently, not orily technically but 
attitudinally if they are to serve as facilitators and-effectively tap the 
range of community resources. 

3 Acceptance by other institutions and community groups. The view 
thatclassrooms are the primary environments of learning is shared by 
many outside the education field. \i these institutions are to be a 
valuable part of the learning resource network, they must abandon 
the still-prevalent notion that schools are places to keep children 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. for 10 months of each year. 

4 Adoption of anticipatdry and participatory behaviors. Education, like 
many institutions in society, is crisis-reactive. The demands on 
schools rarely allow or encourage educators to "take the long view," 
Successful adoption of the fourth ijiodel will require careful long- 
range planning and anticipation of future educational needs. Such 
planning js currently lacking in approaches to World problems, let 
alone educational ones. Furthermore, despite evidence that parents 
and .communities want more personal control of education, such 
participation >s not yet well developed. The fourth model will n6ed a 
more active recognition by the public that' "education is everybody's 
business." 
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5. Alternate measures of edi^cational success. The contemporary 
reliance on standardized test scores to measure academic success or 
failure will be less appropriate under a selfrdirected model of 
education. Today, proof of learning resides in many measures other 
than test scores. Unfortunately, the current preoccupation with 
scores often obscures the other indices of true learning. In Dr. 
Fantim's fourth model of education, the test score '•'evidence" would 
have to be substantially supported by additional means of measuring 
learning: 

6. Preparing children for self-directed learning. Describing the fourth 
modej of education. Dr. Fantini states, "Control would alvyays/est 
with the learner^CQn order for the learner to apply such control 
effectively, the prin&^es of self-initiation and the tools of inquiry 
must betaught and encouraged early in life. Thedevelopment of self- 
reliance, motivation, and information-seeking behavior will have to 
be elevated on the list of educational priorities. 

These prerequisites do not foreclose the possibility that a self -directed 
model of education will emerge, but they do point to the serious, 
substantial groundwork that must occur before such an occurrence. 

A more diversified approach to education is overdue. Furthermore, as Dr. 
Fantini notes, achievement of educational diversity is essential to the 
continued success of public education. Unquestionably, public education 
today faces many threats and challenges. Our communities, in their 
attempts to widen educational opportunities, must be wary of proposals 
SLi^ as education vouchers and tuition tax credits, which give the illusion 
of greater diversity but in practice will offer more options to a few at the 
expense of many. 

Dr. ffantini's warning about the possible developnient of a dual system of 
education, one for the affluent and one for the poor, is not to be taken 
lightly\ Tax credits for parents who send their children to private schools 
would \undermine this country's traditional belief in providing quality 
education forall. The advantages of advanced technology are accompanied 
by a tnreat of unequal access to that technology. Although the once- 
prohitMtiye price of computer technology is declining, the "electronic 
cotta^" remains the pnore likely province of the>f4cb. Communities, 
therefore, must adopt an outlook that will recognizQthe importance of 
access for all people and ensure that education congKient with future 
societal needs is available to everyone, regardless of individual economic 
backgrounds. 

As the role of education haschangedovertimeandbeen reshaped by the 
prevailing political and societal realities, one constant may be identified 
and must'be reiterated ioday: education — meaningful, enriching, and 
practical education — remains essential for ^//people and therefore is vital 
to the continued success of the society at%rge. 
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Reaction Paper to: Marfo D. Fantini's 

"Changing Concepts of Education" 
X by 
\John E. Radig 

Complete Understanding^^ 

Fantini describes comntunity education in somewhat narrow, educator- 
to-educator terms. Although the familiar Minzey and LeTarte definition is 
used early mthepaper^thephilosophythroughout is linked to John Dewey 
It JS important to note that community education Emphasizes thepractice of 
other disciplines that activate education in the home, the neighborhood, 
the community and, yes, the school: 

Community education is both an educational philosophy andB system for 
community development. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, both 
theoreticians and practitioners realized that the "lighted schoolhouse" and 
the "community school" would realize their full potential for school and 
community improvement only when they were coupled with progressive 
education, community organization, interagency cooperation, and other 
strategies. This holistic approach to defining and then solving individual, 
group, and community problems integrates those disciplines and others. 
Saul Alinski 's views are just as relevant to educational improvement as are 
John Dewey's. Inv^ing citizens and community resources in a neighbor- 
hood rat problem^ 'fe just as valid a community education activity as 
determining how*€(nd where a, shy child should receive his education. 
Educators can learrji much about quality instructional programs by being 
involved in community life. 

Public Involvement Essential 

Fantini states that economic and political forces can meld community 
education a^nd quality education for children and youth. Who will really 
transform, these forces into institutional change? The public, of course, 
because educators are unlikely to move public education into Fantini's 
"coordination of labor" or "facilitation of labor" models, the public has 
been fncreasingly involved in transforming the operations of public 
schools. National groups such as the Institute! for Responsive Education 
and the National Committee for Citizens in Education are two of many 
national organizations causing change in public schools. Similarly, there is 
a national revitalization of neighborhood organizations and community 
development/anti-poverty groups' fueled by the "new federalism" 
initiative. Their increasing numbers and strength are making a difference 
in community life. Many are finding that school and community problems 
are interrelated and are taking action on both the "rat" and the 
"instruction"aspects of their neighborhoods. 

Now is the time for educators and community leaders, especially in those 
states that have experienced, state funding cuts, to challenge established 
norms, to start the change process by making the public aware of how it is 
possible to have more for less. When the public understands that 
deteriorating Economic conditions can be used to improve the quality of 
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education, local policy makers will respond vyith program diversity and 
individual instruction " . .that links together all the educative egijiron- 
ments of society." 

Community education philosophy states that people are willing to be 
organized around the problems that confront them. Certainly, the efficient 
expenditure of tax dollars is sufficient motivation. Community education 
offers the rationale and approach, its documented practice in school and 
community settings shows that it can have an impact on public policy at the 
state and local levels. If an idea has merit, the public will act, and only then 
will local policy makers be willing to try new approaches to meet society's 
changing needs. 

A New England school district faced v\/ith rapidly rising fuel costs and 
public resistance to increased taxes recently took dramatic and illegal 
action to lengthen the school day and shorten the school week to four days. 
The stat^ legislature decided not to interfere, hoping that the anticipated 
failure 6f the move would restrain other districts contemplating similar 
action. 

Instead of failing, the four-day week was a success in almost every 
aspect The school day starts earlier and ends later on Monday through 
Thursday Friday is a day off. The community and its educators may soon 
realize the potential for independent learning in the community on Friday, 
with the schools coordinating the educational use of local resources. The 
salient question is whether local and state community education leaders 
will take the initiative to pose the questions and propose the solutions 
suggested by Fantini and others. 

Fantini states that the schools are beginning to delegate some 
educational services to other agencies and institutions in thecommunity. 
Does he mean that this delegation hasalready started? Or that the time is 
right for it to begin? 

Federal dollars for public schools are drying up, and state legislatures 
and local governments have not yet geared up to provide a significant part " 
of the shortfall Indeed, local and state resources may never be able to fill 
the gap Most school officials have pulled their wagons into a circle gnd are 
preparing for a longseige I suggest that Fantini istalkingabout pullingthe 
wagons aside so the kids can go into the community to learn how to Ij^ve in 
the world. 

The Leadership Imperative 

Strong leadership is imperative if taxpayers are to be convinced that 
restructured schools will offer greater program diversity, increased 
individual attention, and greater efficiency. Leaders outside public 
education must recognize that changes in structure and role are necessary, 
''leaders in public education must be willing and ready to give change a try. 
The risks of such leadership are great. Local initiatives will be greatly 
aided if state and national leaders discuss ideas such as Fantini's in the 
li^ht of new roles for those who seek improvement in educatiortior the 21 st * 
century. \^ 
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A number of^national organizations are cjiscussing ways to increase 
confidence in public education. The Etiucation Leaders Consortium, a 
coalition of the nation's major education associations, and the neW 
intergroup task force qn Community Education for Building Public 
Confidence in America are two such groups. Thesegroups should be asked 
to define the kind of system that will produce thel)est public education 
progrann now and in the future in the light of our economic, social, and 
political environments. I believe their conclusions would not differ greatly 
from Fantim's visions. Such a discussion would not only increase public 
confidence, but would give credibility to the leadership efforts in the New 
England community and 40+ school districts nationwidethat have adopted 
a 4-day school week, with* Friday viewed as a "non-learning" day. 

Professional community education leaders must move from a state of 
opportunity to a state of actiorl. (Note. I define a "professional community 
educator" as a person who applies the principles of community education 
to his 'her professional role, i.e., superintendent mayor, principal, social 
agency director, citizen, parent, etc.) Some of the school improvement and 
effectiveness studies now receiving great attention will be adapted and 
replicated at the local level. During this period of self-examination, 
community educators should involve the community in xJiscussions of 
school problems and the need for accountability and restructuring to meet 
financial constraints, and in generating alternative ideas for using the 
community to provide learning experiences. 

In school districts in which community education is well established, a 
core team, perhaps lead by a principal or a director/coordinator with 
facilitation skills, could lead a community and local school district towards 
full implementation of community educatio'n in a few years. Similarly, a 
mayor or another political leader could contribute to school improvement 
a nd ch ange by leading discussions on the needs of children.and youth; the 
need to mamtain or reduce tax levels while improving the quality of 
education could provide the impetus. Further, a ciyic leader might be 
effective in dealing with the initial furor that can be expected from 
teachers' associations and other groups that will needtime to examine and 
test the implications of a coordination and facilitation role. Resistance to 
change is normal. A supportive local political leader will give the change 
agents (the core team) the support and time necessary to change the. 
structure of the school. Combined schqol-community leadership is likely to 
result in better decisions that more accurately reflect the whole society. 

Interagency Relationships: The Importance of Communication^ Skills 
Fantini describes four models of community edudation as they relate to 
changing social contexts. He suggests our current state is somewhere 
between Model 2 and Model 3. 

In Model 2, at least within the community school movement, coordina- 
tion between school officials and community agencies is implied and is, in 
fact often successful, occurring more often in the realm of service del ivefry 
than in student leanning. In Model 3, this coordination is explicit in every 
subjed outside the "basics" and is implicit m the basics as well. Model 4 
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takes public educators i^i^di coordination to facilitation and culminates 
in "a community-wide network of interlinking educative environments, 
coordinated by school officials working in close collaboration vuith the 
home and the community." Improvement in communications skills will be 
required to increase the likelihood of success in Models 2, 3, and especially 
4. 

The development of productive, efficient interagency relationships is one 
of the fundamental goals of community education. Each interagency 
relationship is unique, developed according to indentified need; available 
resources; current practices, policies, and law;, the complexity of the 
problemor event, the disposition of those in authority; andothervariables. 
These relationships involve varying degrees of communication, from none 
at all to highly complex forms: 

Stage 1 — No communication or dialogue. 

Stage 2 — Communication: continuing communication or dialogue but 
no decisions for action. 

Stage 3 — Cooperation: action undertaken to work on one-time or 
occasional events determined to be mutually beneficial. 
Complete agency autonomy; no formal structure or agreement. 

Stage 4 — Coordination: continuous action follows established proce* 
dures, resulting in interdependence between agencies in 
affected areas. Specific informal or formal agreements. 

Stage 5 — Collaboration: action towards common goQl(s) resulting from 
intensive planning between agencies^ for the purpose of sharing 
personnel, financial, administrative, Bnd program/service 
responsibility. Individual agency autonomy may or mgy not be 
limited. Interdependence between involved agencies within 
scope of defined program/service area(s). Formal agreements 
detailing responsibilities and procedures* A small, ongoing 
group representing the involved agencies directs the collabora- 
tive-effort. 

Full involvement of the community in the teaching-learning process is 
obviously complex, and many public educators lack the communications 
skills they need to make interagency relationships productive. How often 
do teachers, administrators, and policy makers actiially communicate with 
the public? What conceptual, human, and technical training have they 
received from institutions of higher education? What communications 
skills do they need? Educators' communications skills may well have been 
dulled from lack of use and from a lack of reinforcement by both peers and 
the establishment itself. 

Action Now ' 

The rewards of relevant, exciting, and self-motivating learning experien- 
ces for students are not far away. It may be necessary to take action without 
waiting for change in the entire education system. Every educator can do 
something, however small, to involve the community, Successwill spread. 
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Contributing enthusiasm and ideas to the school and to community 
improvement activities may be an effective way to begin.. 

National resolve is also needed to harness the potential of the 
community for educational improvement. National organizations must 
promote innovative pVactices and disseminate the results of the research 
conducted by such programs as Teacher Corps, Title I, and the Community 
Schools and Comprehensive Community Education Act. The National 
Committee for Citizens in Education, for example, recently compiled the 
findings of over thirty-five research studies on the impact of parent 
involvement on student achievement in Parent Participation— Student 
Achievement: The EvicTence Grows. The experience of state-mandated 
citizen advisory councils in California, Florida, and South Carolina must be 
studied and communicated to local school and community leaders. 

Fantini is rightly concerned about, the possibility of a dual system of 
education Leaders who inform and motivate educators, parents, and other 
community members regarding the potential of the community as an 
. educational resource Will help us through the critical period of redefining 
and testing new school community relationships, their initiatives will open 
up new structures and options for learning for all. Finally, a heightened 
sensitivity to the complexities of interagency relationships will increase the 
probability of success. 
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PART ii: SCHOOL CLOSINGSmND SHIFfTING POPULATIONS 

William DeJong and Dwayne^^^^^in^r dWuss recen| demogrcu^hic 
trends that have had an impacf w^llf^lapnjng of education and cnhei^ 
public facilities. Advances in medicin^ahd nutritioji have increased life 
expectancy and thus increased the proportion of the population in the older 
age ranges. The number of students enrolled in adult education in the U.S. 
doubled between 1970 and 1980; 2 t^million adults, or about 13 percent of 
the adult population, are taking classes. / » 

The U.S. birth rate felj during the 1 960s and 70s byt is now rising. Sortie 
of the schools closed in the last decade wilj have to be reopened inthe next. 
Changes in child care needs have acqompgnied tFie entrance of increased 
numbers of women into the workforce'Shd the inpreased numbers of single 
parents. Central cities are regaining population, previously lost to the 
suburbs, and the North haslostpopulatiorvlothe South and the West. All of ^ 
these demographic shifts have caused cUftnges in facility heeds. 

Before 1 970 interagency use of schooHacilities was rarely considered in 
facility planning. But continued experirnentation in the last 10 years has ' 
demonstrated that housing diverse SQ^ices under one roof leads to a 
greater probability of cooperation arid the elimyiation of duplicate services. 

The problem of declining school: ,en1tollment and concomitant surplus 
space have been dealt with most saccesSfully by communityMnvolvement 
and interagency cooi'dination. DeJong"and,Gardner believe that the school 
facilities of the future wilt reflect ttet influence of community education. 
They will be planned cooperatively bycommuntty residents, educators, and 
architects, and will provide opportunities for lifelong education and the 
delivery of human services, -^^^ . 

George C. Klimjnski writes that public education will not be responsive to 
community change unless^ there . fa place an organizational structure 
accountable to the general community^ Accepted principles of community 
education — citizen involvement irK?&cisibn-making and two-way com- 
munication between citizens and t^titutions — provide such a structure. 
Kliminski says that communities need a community educator with a 
processing role to detemine commi^nity priorities and appropr;iate 
resources to deal with those priorities. 
The population shifts cited by PeJorig and Gardner have contributed to 
citizens' beliefs that schools should be open to the general public for a 
broad ^ange of services. Kliminski cautions that as the schoo(-age 
population increases in the years ahead, space allocated to community 
services in times of declining enrollment cannot suddenly be reclaimed for 
K-12use. 
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Energy shortages mandate a community-wide view of energy use 
because decreased energy use in one institution may be offset by increases 
in other institutions or by i ndividual consumfers. Kliminski cites studies that 
have shown that locating a public service nearwherepeople live increases 
the percentage of people taking advantage of the service by about 25 
percent. 

Sterling Keyes notes that demographic trends are subject to change but 
agrees with DeJong and Gardner that energy-related problems will have to 
be dealt with for the foreseeable future. He says that research in New York 
state confirms their closing schools 'to save energy is likely to increase 
energy use in the community served by the school, and concurs with the 
community-wide approach to conservation described by DeJong and 
Gardner. ' 

Keyes cautions that our nation's poor and less well-educated must be 
given opportunities to express their needs and desires and to participate in 
the identification of community needs and the hept ways to respond to 
them. He also warns against a crisis approach to problems and calls for 
long-term planning. He points out the particular needs of poor families, 
Keyes believes that community education can have an important influence 
on future educational, social, and politicalpolicy. v 
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DEMOGRAPHICS AND USE OF POBLIC FACILITIES 

by ^ * 
William DeJong and Dwayne E. (Gardner 

Better use of public facilities, especially schools, has been a central 
theme of the community education movement for many years. The 
' examination of demographic trends can provide aclearer understanding of 
where to apply our resources in the years ahead. 

Demographic Trends and Use of Data * 

Planners anddemographers have been rightfullyaccused of makingpoor 
decisions by ignoring "soft" data, the attitudes and perceptions of peqple. 
The failure of low-income housing projects in the late 1960s can be 
attributed to a failure to consider soft data and hard data (facts andfigures) 
simultaneously. During the 1960s, planners and decision-makers deter- 
mined statistically that people were poor and housing was dilapidated, they 
proceeded to raze vast urban areas and^^uijd low-income high-rise 
'buildings. Ten years later many of thesVsame planners looked at the 
statistics and again identified peopleaspoor^gnd the housing built lOyears 
earlier as dilapidated. The planners had neglected the soft data, if they had 
asked the people if they wanted to live in high-rise apartment complexes, 
the result might have been different. 

Many people involved in community education can be characterized as 
"soft data planners," planners whose decisions are based on the attitudes 
and perceptions of community members. The Council of Educational 
Facility Planners was recently asked by a school district to assist in 
developing a new community school to be financed by a proposed bond 
issue When asked why a new community school Vyaffneeded, the planners 
responded that residential development was increasing, which implied 
that there would be more school-age youngsters. When hard data were 
collected, however, it was clear that there would be no increase in the 
student population; fertifity rates had declined faster' than housing had 
increased. The point is that both hard and s6h data must be taken into 
accolint in planni^ng. " ^ V* 

Planners must also be aware that demographic lfenc(s are subject to 
change The most significant factors affecting demographic trends are 
social, political, and economic. A classic example of a social factor that 
' altered demographic patterns was the rapid acceptance of "the pill" and 
other new forms of birth control. 

The cautious use of demography is critical. Without a cleanunderstand- 
ing of the future in reiation to the past, decisions made toda^could become 
albatrosses tomorrow. 

More than at any time in our past, events are occurring at a rapid pace. 
We.^re dealing now with more information and with many more variables, 
•specially relating to theconstructionof buildings. Nearly 80 percentofthe 
buildings that will be in use in the year 2000 are already built, and almost 
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every one of them is energy inefficient. But, through computer technology, 
we also have greater capabilities for analyzing data and better educated 
people to deal with the challenges of understanding the future. 

Increasing Population 
The population of the United States is increasing. 



Life has been prolonged, immigration from Mexico, Asia, the Carribean, 
and other parts of the world is continuing, and babies are being born in 
increasing numbers. 

The current \A/orld population is approximately 4.3 billion, up from 2.5 
bilUon in 1 960. It is projected to be 6.2 billion in the year 2000and to double 
in less than 30 years after that. 

More Older People ^ • 

As our population has increased, the mix of people has changed. There 
are more elderly and fewer young people. During the baby boonn of the '50s 
and '60s, about half of the people in the U.S. were under the age of 1 8. By 
1990 It IS estimated that four out of five Americans will be over 18. 

One speaker recently summed up the situation this way: 

The youth culture is over. Go to sny shopping maU or golf course on 
Monday and notice that patrons have crow's feet, fiver spots, big bellies, bald 
heads and b/focdis. Wh/le you are shopping, check gut the decline of youth 
oriented products. Circus World has doubled its adult fo/ market. The acne 
creams, the baby foods and the diapers are being replaced by optometrists, 
wigs and toupee shops and health food stores. 

Airplane attendents have suddenly matured. A list of the ten most 
beautiful women in the world included no one under thirty. Jackie O. has 
turned fifty. Juvenile crime has decreased and Gerber Baby Food now se/fs life 
insurance. The Boy Scouts are down about 2 million members in the last six 
years. And the Grey Panthers are flexing their number power on behalf of the 
elderly. -m 

When it came time to vote for taxes for public education during the 1960s, 
over fifty percent of the households had children in schools. By the end of the 
'70s, It was less than thirty percent and in the state of Florida only abouttwenty 
percent. 



U.S. POPULATION 



1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 



150,697,361 
179,323,175 
203,235,298 
226,504,825 
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FIGURE 1, 

Percent Distribution of the* Resident Population, by. Age and Sex: April 1, 
1980, and April 1, 1970. 

. FIGURE 1. 

PtrctmOittributkmof th«R«lcS«nt Population, by A9t 1970 
mdStx: April 1, 1980, and April 1,1970 
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Migration to the South 

Within the United States, there has been a dramatic shift in population 
from the North to the South and West. ' 

FIGURE 2: / 



Percent Change in Population by State: 1970 to 1980 




Many of those who have moved are older people, but the young are also 
nnoving. This migration is far greater than that of the wagon train days of 
the 1800s. A number of variables— the economy, retirement, and 
especially mobility— are primary reasons.- 

Mobility has caused a series of problems for both North and South. The 
North has begun to lo$e one of its most valuable resources, its people, and 
thus the base of its economy. Even though there are fewer people and less 
industry, streets must still be planned, libraries run, and other essential 
services provided. These needs translate into higher taxes for those who 
remain. The South and West, on the other hand, have been confronted by 
water shortages, a lack of essential services, and inability to respond 
quickly to new demands. ^ 

Boom or Bust 

We have lived through two dramatic population shifts within a 35-year 
time span: the baby boom and the baby bust. The U.S. fertility ratedropped 
from an average of 3.7 children per family in the late '50S to 1.78in 1975, 
less than the minimum replacement rate. 
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FIGURES 

Estimates and Projections of Annual Total Fertility Rate: 1960 to 2000 



J Pcf woman 




1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 

Year Ending December 31 



Sourct l960to 1973 fjom Robtrt L Heustr Ferttltty Tsbfes for Btrth Cohorts by Color United States 1917 73 
1974 to 1978 from Unpublished tabulations, of tho Nat'ior^al Carrier for Health Statistics. 



The number of annual births began to decline, with only an occasional 
slight upswing, after an all-time high of 4.3 million in 1961 .The number of 
annual births declined precipitously durmg the next decade and ranged 
between 3.1 and 3.2 million in 1973-76. 

In calculating projected birth, both the fertility rate and the number of 
women classified as potential childbearers must be tdken into considera- 
tion. The nu\iber of women of prime childbearin^ age (1 5-44)continues to 
increase: 

Year 

1970 
1975 
1980 
, * 1985 



42,447,000 
47,403,000 
51,683,000 
~ 54,775,000 
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Even if the fertility rate were to stabilize at the 1975 level, there is 
potential for a large percentage increase in births because of the increase 
in .the number of potential childbearers. number of births in 1980 
(approximately 3 6 million) was nearly 4 percent higher than in 1 979, and 
irbthe first six months of 1981 the birth rate was nearly 2 percent higher 
than it had been in the first six months of 1980. 

Two social changes could dramatically affect future fertility rates. First it 
might become more fashionable for middleaged women to have children. 
Second, abortions might become illegal, causing a dramatic increase m the 
number of live births. c 

FIGURE4. 

Estimates' and Projections of Annual Number of Births. 1960 to 2000 
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FIGURE-5. 

Changes in the Components of Fertility: 
1970-75 and 1975-80 



FIGURE 3. 

Changtf In th« Compontntt oCFtrtlllty: 
1970-75 and 1975^0 



Percent change. 197075 



I Number of births 
iBirthS'per 1,000 women 
1 15 to 44 years old 
IMM Women 15 to 44 years old 



Percent change. 1975-80 




Sourc* Biflhs tod txrthratts (Of 1970 and 1975 art from National Ctnttr for Htalth Statistics. Vital Statiatici 
of tha Unitad Stataa(isitij«s fof 1970 and ^97% data lof lOOO basad on Cansut Suraau astimatas Famala 
populations lof i970 and 1975 ara IromU S Buriau ol tha Cafnus. Currant Population Raports. Sarias P 25. 
No 721, astimata lof t980 basad on unpubllshad Cansus Ihiraau computar printouts 
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The Death of the Suburbs 

Migration from city to suburbs has occurred on an even greater scale 
than the migration from North to South. The suburbs are primarily 
residential or "bedroom" communities, infect, most suburban homes have 
three, four, or five bedrooms built m response to the baby boom of the '50s 
and '60s. 

Tabite A. Central-City and Suburban 
Migration: 1970-75 
and 1975-80 
(Numt)ers m thousands) 





1970-75 


1 975-80 


Central cities 






Immigrants 


5.987 


6.891 


Outmigrats" 


13.005' 


13.237 


Net migration , ^ . 


-7.018 


-6.346 


Suburbs 






Inmigrants 


12.73 


1 3.628 


Outmigrants 


7.309 


8.627 


Net migration 


+5.423 


+5.001 
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As the Size of the average household shrinks, it is increasingly obvious • 
that we have built too many large homes, many of them bought as an 
investment, a hedge against inflation. Adam Smith suggests in Paper 
Money that the age of "cheap money" is over, that in the future we will 
build homes as places to live, not as investments. 

Over the last several decades, central cities have lost Dopulation to the 
suburbs, but suburbs may lose population in the next'rocade. Whether 
people will move back to the city, out to the country, or to the Sunbelt is yet * 
to be seen Thedecline insuburban population will be caused primarily by ' 
the movement of young people. 

Many suburban areas were built rapidly, and one of their biggest needs 
was for schools lr>the suburbs of Detroit, Chicago, Boston, Houston, and 
other cities it is not uncommon to find an elementary scl\ool within every 
square mile. Half of them are now closed or slated for closure by 1985. 
More than 80 percent of school staff will be at the highest level of the pay 
scale, and residents will be taxed heavily to maintain the quality of 
education they have become accustomed to. Lacking a distinctive cultural 
or ethnic orientation, and with high i^xes, overly large homes, long 
distances from jobs, and high energy costs, suburbia may welJ betheleast 
desirable place to live within the next 15 years. 

in contrast, many of our cities are experiencing revitahzation, which is 
likely to continue. Large homes in cities have been divided into smaller 
units suitable for smaller families. There are incentivesto restore housino, 
shops, and factories Condominiums, revitalized retail areas, and electron- 
ic industries are all attracting the affluent back into the cities. In many 
cases, revitahzation has had the unfortunate effect of displacing the poor, 
who can not afford the housing and other necessities, and the blue collar 
worker, whose older 'manufacturing plant has given way to industries 
oriented to a computer age. 

Uncertain Energy Supplies' 



There are three major threats to the future of pur planet: the world 
population explosion, nuclear war, and reliance on petroleum as the major 
energy source World oil consumption has increasedfrom about3.7 million 
barrels a day in 1 950 to more than 35, million barrels today. Oil is a finite 
resource, and its. availability is extremely susceptible to political and 
economic mfluences. 

Continued oil price increases, the cutting off of imported oil, orcontinued 
consumption at current levelswould substantially decrease the standard of 
living in this country and affectively city, every household, and every 
person in the United States. / 



The effects on U S educatior\of the change from a younger to a n older 
^pulation are innmense. The number of students enrolled in adult 
-education doubled from 1970 to 1980. More than 21 million adults, 13 



Trends in Education 
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percent of the adult population, are now enrolled in classes, 
* During this same period there was a comparable increase in the number 
of women in the labor market, creating new demands for preschool and 
after school child care programs. There wa^ a 70.5 percent increase in 
preschool enrollment between 1970 and 1980. 

These twotrends— to an older population and to greater numbers— have 
generated debates in nearly every local board of education. How is "public 
education ' defined? Is it only for those between the ages of five and 1 8, for 
Six hours a day, 6r is it for everyone, for lifelong learning? If the latter, who 
will-pay for it, especially when money is tight? And if public education is not 
broadly defined, will taxpayers who do not have school-age children (now 
72 percent of the voting public) be willing to support it? The debate goes on. 

Techologica I changes are forcing a review and revision of curriculum and 
the way in which education services are delivered. Because rapid change 
has become characteristic of our society, the so-called "basics" may 
becqme secondary to listening and coping skills and the ability to deal with 
change Mandatory attendance may become obsolete. There is speculation 
that by the end of the century 1 2th grade will no longer be part of the high 
school sequence, but will be absorbed by college or trade and vocational 
schools, or dropBgd entirely. 

V the CQmpositio^of the family has undergone so many changes that it is 
hard {o predict how "family" will be defined in the future. Fewer than 1 5 
percent of Americans now live in a traditional nuclear fagfiily in which the 
- father works, the mother is a housewife, and there are two or more 
^siblings,. Nearly half of our youngsters will live with a single parent 
sometime during their school ygars Yet most of our educational system is 
still based on the premise of the traditional family. Today's youth will live 
through more change in their lifetime than they would h^ave experienced 
had they been born at the time of Christ and died after man landed on the 
moon> 

The "Unknown Trend" 

The tre nd likely to shape our lives more than any other is the one'we are 
stil I unaware of. No one projected the baby bust or the accepta nee of the pill 
or, for that matter, OPEC— induced oil gluts and shortages. These trends 
appeared suddenly inthe last 25 or 30 years. New discoveries, suchasfood 
from the oceans to solve world hunger problems, medicines to prolong life, 
or advances in genetics, could drastically alter our future. What we don't 
know suggests that we must be receptive to new ideas, information, and 
change. 
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FIGURE 6. 

Labor Force Participation Rates for Married Women 
1 6 to 44 Years Old With Husband Present, by 
Presence and Age of Children: 1960, 1970, and 1980 



FIGURE 7. 
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Community Education and Use of Public Facilities 

Much has been written on declining school enrollment, school closings, 
the conversion of surplus school facilities to comm^inity centers,^ and 
interagency occupancy of surplus schools What follows will be a scenario 
of what community education has and hesnotaccorpplished regarding the 
use of facilities and what might be accomplishedduring a time of changing 
demographics. 

Community education has the flexibility to respond to both growth and 
decline. From a facility planner's perspective, cpmmunUy education is not a 
separate program, such as special education or adult education, but a 
concept that applies to thedelivery of education and other human services 
in the most effective, efficient, and humane manner. During a time of 
declining enrollment and school closings, this concept may be directed to 
converting school buildings into community centers to respond more 
adequately to broader education and human services needs. During a 
period of growth, the same concept may be applied to planning and building 
facilities. With agencies working together to respond appropriately to 
community needs. 

The Rast, the Present, and the Future Community Education and the 
Usfe of Public Facilities 

From 1 935 to 1 970 broadened use of public facilities was usually applied 
only to public schools. This period can hedescribed as the "extended use" 
or "lighted schoolhouse" era, when school buildings were used after"" 
regular school hours for a variety of community-oriented education, 
enrichment, and recreation programs. 

The arguments of those involved in community education at the time 
could not be dismissed, public schools were being used only 30,percent of 
the time during the school year and not at all during vacations. This was an 
obvious waste of the taxpayers' investment, especially when 9ther 
community needs were not being met. Community education became an 
appendage, its programs added on to the regular school day Within the 
professional education community, the community education concept was 
not fully recognized. When new school buildings were planned, planners. 
With few exceptions, did not consult with community educators, nor did 
they include the needs of other community programs in their specifica- 
tions. Little or no thought was given to non school programming until after 
the facility was built, and function followed form. 

In the late '60s and early 70s a new concept began to emerge in 
educational facility planning— the human service center. About a dqzen 
very large complexes housing a variety of education and human services 
were built in urban areas. In most instances these facilities included 
education, recreatiop, municipal, employment, ^nd welfare services. The 
Pontiac, Michigan, Human Resources Centef, the Johri F. Kennedy 
Community School, Atlanta, and the Thomas Jefferson Community School 
in Arlington, Virginia, are e:^amples. The connection of this new facility 
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concept vyith the cummunity educatipn concept \A/as obvious, underscoring 
as'it did the need for both comprehensiyetless and flexibility in response to 
changing CQmmunity needs 

The concept of human service centers or interagency facilities made 
sense for a number of reasons. First, housing agencies under one roof 
increased the probability th^\they would wofR nnore closely together and 
ehrninate' djuplication Second, chants had one location to go to for 
assistance with their educational gnd social needs Third, housing 
ayencies under one roonn was cosi effective m terms of capital investment 
and operating expenses when connpared with developing and maintaining 
.separate facilities FoUrth, Sspac^ utilization increased when agencies 
shared common areas, such asoff ices, conference rooms, and classrooms, 
and when space was used for an increased number of hours. 

thus, the period from 1935-70 provided tvy^ phenomenal contributions 
to public facilhty planning. (1 ^,^he extended day and evening use of school 
facilities for a variety of community ne'eds, and (2) introduction of the 
concept of interagency use of facilities, 

1S70— Present ^ ; . 

The period from 1970 to the .present has beeri a time of continued 
experimentation wtth the interagency use of new facilities, continued 
development of the lighted schoolhouse concept, and tremendous 
opportunities opened up by declining school enrollment The community 
education concept gamed much greater sophistication, especially in its 
influence on the way facilitTes^are planned. 

The community education moverpent has missed many opportunities it 
could have capitalized on, however, most notably in the public works and 
community development block gra nt programs and in opportunitiesfor use 
of surplus schools. Even today", as legislation is being drafted for 
"enterprise zones,'/ community education is passing up yet another 
opportunity. 

Community education has gained recognition in the area of school 
closings, a highly, emotional and difficult topic for the traditional 
administrator to address. The most successful method for dealing with this 
issue has been to apply thecoinmunity,education principlesof community 
involvement and mterageiffcy, cooperation. In this era of declining 
enrollment, community edui^aj^ has taught us thal^declme need not be 
viewed as^ a negative condition but may be seen as an opportunity to 
redefine t'Fie quality of life in our communities so that changing 
neighborhood needs may b^,jr#t. 

Community , education has , proved valuable for other reasons. The 
population in our communities has not necessarily decreased, although 
the population mix has changed, and community education is capable of 
meeting the changed educational needsof community residents And as a 
school-based movement community education is less threatening to 
school administrators than a community-based movement. . 
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The influence of connmunity education has been felt in the years since 
1970 as more than 7,000 school buildings with a real estate value of 
, approxtmatBly $6 billion and a replacement of value of $20 billion have 
been closed Not all of the 7,0Q0 buildings have become community 
centers or interageipcy facilities, of course, in some cases, the community 
worked vyith gg^ncies and found .that such a facility was not needed. The 
important contributioh of community education was that agencies and 
communities began to work cooperatively and, where needed, to share 
facilities to provide cdmmur^^ty services*. 

Community Education has made significant contributions to lllfe 
development, use, and reuse of public facilities. One of the most notable 
contributions has been a change In our planning methods. Traditionally, 
admintstra'tors and consultants have provided input to the architect, 
workmg in isolation from the community. The notion of "cooperative 
planning," in vy.hich comrhunity members, professionals, and decision- 
makers work together , to determine community needs and how they can 
best be met, has provided a rebirth of public participation, in many 
communities. 

Another contribution of community education, with its emphasis on 
shared spac6, is the phase in/phase out concept, which is just beginning to 
gam momentum As traditional education programs are phased out 
because of enrollment decline, other compatible programs, such as adult 
education, preschool, and recreation, are phased in. Declining enrollment 
doesn't have to mean an abrupt discontinuation of education services. 
Through comnlunity education, an education program can be delivered 
effectively and efficiently in concert with other community programs. 

Community education also provides an opportunity to adapt urineeded 
school facilities to non-public uses, such as private housing or commercial 
development Application of the principles of conlmunity involvement and 
interagency cooperation does not mean that every facility must be 
interagency community center, but rather that every facility wiK be used in 
a way that best responds to community needs, whether public or private. 

Community education may also offer an answer to declining financial 
resources As money for social programs continues to dwindle, agency 
"turfdoms" will eventually crumble, and new forms of cooperation rpust 
evolve if basic social needs are to be met. - - ' . 

Community education has made contributtons to energy conservation.^ 
Less total energy is consumed if services are based within neighborhoods, 
if agencies are hou$ed collectively, and if facilities are more efficiently 
used The extended use of public facilities may. seem to bie in conflict with 
energy efficiency, but recent energy studies show that extended use is 
highly cost effective, especially in^the snowbelt. 

As a result of community education, new facility legislation i*beir)g 
written daily. New Jerseyjs currentlylgdnsidering legislation that would 
prohibit any public agency from building a neWfacility without considering 
the availability of existing public space. The legislation includes financial 
incentives for interagency projects. Florida already gives pre^ferentiaL 
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treatment to multiagency projects. In New York, South Carolina, California, 
and other states, oonnmunity involvement is required in planning and 
decision making related to public facilities. Other states are nnovipg to 
eliminate codes, regulations, and financing methods that inhibit the 
development of nnuitiagency projects and cormnunity centers. 

Beyond 1985 

During the past five years, maintenance, new construction, capital 
improvements, and renovations have been deferred, chiefly because of 
shrinking school enrollments and a depressed economy. The backlog of 
new construction and renovation projects is so large, there could be a 
tremendous construction boom if the economy of the nation irrjproves. For 
the first time in our history, we would see large-scale new construction, 
renovation, and school closings occurring simultaneously indifferentparts 
of the country. Regional and local differences, differences between North 
and South, and differences based on growth and decline patterns within 
standard metropolitan areas will determine what happens where. 

The impact that community education may have oq public facilities 
beyond 1985 has been determined in part by its pSst contributions. The 
lighted schoolhouse will be with us for some time to come, as will tfie 
interagency facijjty, the'community center, and the recycled school. 

Community education is unlikely to influence future derridgraphic trends 
or, for.that matter, social, econonnic, and political trends. But its principles 
can help meet the challenges of tomorrow. How well it does that will 
depend onhowwellcommunity educators comprehend the future and how 
well they communicate to others the application of its principles. 

A year ago the Committee on Architecture for Education, a joint 
committee of the Arrlencan Institute of Architects and the Counpil of 
Educational Facility Planners, International, met in Cincinnati for twodays 
to discuss the school building of tomorrow. After spending a half day 
discussing demographic, technological, Social, and economic trends (with 
a little infusion of some community education concepts), the group broke 
into design teams to conceptualize and draft tomorrow's schools. The 
terms used to describe the design concepts were "one-stop shopping 
centers for human services," "expressways" with multiple entries and 
exits based on the number of times an individual wpuld be involved in 
education for jt^ining and retraining, "learning/resource centejrs," 
"lifelong learning centers," and others. Every team concluded that 
traditionally defined schools would no longer exist. 

Tlie times are ready for community education The question is, are those 
who embrace the community edu.cation concfept re^dy.for the times? 
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Reaction Paper to: William DeJong and Dwayne E. Gardner's 
"De^graphics and Use of Public Facilities" 

by 

George Kliminski 



DeJong and Gardner show how demographic trends and the use of 
public facilities, particularly public schools, have changed over time, 
generally in response to changing community values and needs. Rapid 
social change must be reflected in the institutions responsible for meeting 
the jieeds of a changing society. The question is not whether institutions 
should change, but how they can change efficiently and effectively. This 
paper will focus primarily on the role of the public schpol in a time of 
change. 

The Role oi Public Schoo|s 

A community cannot respond to change unless it has in place an 
organizational structure that is accountable to the general community f<J^ 
responding to change. An accepted principle of community education is 
that conftmunitV residents should be invol\(ed in decisions that will affect 
them The concept of a well developed two-way communication structure 
between cojnmunity residents and community agencies and institutions is 
inherent in tfie involvement principle. If the community lacks a working 
accountability model that can assure two-way communication, change will 
be seen from different perspectives by community residents and agency 
personnel. Experience has**^hown that the public schopl is potentially 
Suited to be an accountable, organization that could take on the 
communication role Unless both the public school and the community 
agree upon this new role for the public school, or for some other community 
agency, there will be no effectiveandcontinuing two-way con^munication. 

Some public schools have adopted a community education-based policy 
in which they define a new roJeand relationship with their communities. 
The new role usually includes the following major components: 

/. wftiended use of public school facilities: board of education support for 
and involvement in development of the local community education 
plan, including extended use of public school facilities for community 
^ residents. 

2 Citizens in\/blvement. mechanisms that provide for continued,^ cross- 
aged citizen input into program planning and development. Ti 
includes, but is not exclusive to, the use of a representat 
community advisory council 

3. Leadership, *a qualified person(s) with training in community 
education having a yvork role based on a community^ education job 
description. » ' 

, » •■ * 

r 
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4 interagency cooperat/Sn: a regular contact with community agencies 
and organizations for the purposes of (a) joint planning, (b) avoiding 
duplication of efforts, and (c) insuring expanded community services 
through existing service systems. 
5. Needs assessment and planning, a documented community planning 
effort involving a cross section of community residents and including a 
sequence of needs and resource assessment, goal prioritizing, and 
evaluation.^ 

Demographic Trends 

DeJong ^nd Gardner point out that "soft" data reflecting attitudes and 
perceptions may be as important as hard data about populations in 
deternnining how public schols and other public facilities are designed, 
remodeled, and used. Major changes have occurred in people's beliefs 
about the purposes of school buildings; it is now abundantly clear that 
community residents believe that school facilities should be available to 
anyone in the community on an organized basis. A 1979 study in 
Wisconsm^ found that 90 percent of Wisconsin residents believe that 
schools should be open to the general public for a broad range of se||dces. , 
The question that should be paramount to all public administrator^^how 
we can change traditional schools into public facilities open' to all 
community residents, offering programs designed to meet the needs of the 
local population. Furtfier, Jiow will agencies within the community share 
responsibility for the general financing and upkeep of the facility? Howwill 
the costs of community services be met, and what mechanism will be 
adopted to ensure that the services are meeting identified needs? 

Population Changes 

In addition to dramatic changes in both thenumbers and ages of people 
in the U.S. and the world, other important population changes are 
occurring. More people are immigrating into the*:U.S; than immigrated 
during the second decade of this^entury. Ten percent of the school 
populatipn in Ramsey County, Minnesota, is of Asian descent. St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota, has more residents 65 yejars old or older than it has 
school-age children (5-18 years). Recent statistjpe^lTKlicate that the 
number of live births in the U.S. is increasing/at a Higher rate than 
previously expected, and that school enrollments will begin to increase by 
1987. ; ' ■ * 

Long-Term Connmitment and Plaiining ^ 

Sghools must change to reflect population changes in their communi*^ 
ties. But changes made to accorfimodate schools during declines in 
encpjtment should be accompaned by implipit commitments to maintain 
the'added services even if K-12 enrollments began to grow again.*^he 
schools cannot suddenly decide that all available space mu^ be usee! for 
the Kt12 population and tipat services housed jin previously underused 
space Tnust find nevvfacilities. There must be agreements between 
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agencies involved in multipurpose community facilities. The following 
procedures developed by the National Recreation and Park Association are 
essential for continued interagency cooperation: 

• top level commitment from the citizen boards and the administrative 
boards of service agencies; 

• a written cooperative agreement that includes goals and objectives, 
provisions for joint planning committees and procedures, joint 
policies, guidelines, and requirements; 

• continuous communication between the two or more agencies at all 
staff and board levels; 

• mutual understanding and respect for each other's rcfes, responsibili- 
ties, and resources, including a positive attitude toward all aspects of 
the cooperative program; and ^ N 

• regular evaluation and reassessmen t of the joint or multiply program.^ 

tjnmng commitment of schoolsand other community agencies to 
be responsive"tCrc^€m^jjngcommunity populations is not new, but it is more 
complex than It waswifT&n society was simpler and^ more stable. 
Administrators and leaders can no longer afford to create empires in 
isolation from each other; economic realities have foxced them to^ork 
together to serve their constituents in the most efficient and effective 
manner, " * . 

Energy 

The consumption of diminishingsgnergy resources should be viewed 
from a community-wide perspective rather than from the perspective o( 
ndividual persons or agencies. It has already been documented that when 
a community as a whole concentrates on decreasing energy consumption, 
a $ingle agency's consumption may increase. For example, if a college . 
class is offered in a local community building instead of in a centralized 
institution^^e instructor may have to drive some distance to the students, 
rather than have the students drive to the central institution. The college 
will use and pay for more energy than if the class, were held on its own 
campus, but the net amount of energy consumed by those involved in the 
class will decrease. 

Adult Education * - . , 

The trend towards offering services in decentralized locations is related 
to growth in the number of programs for adu Its. As larger numbers of adults 
(52 percent of students in college credit courses in 1980 were over 25) 
Attempt to enroll in classes of all kinds, it becomes more important to offer 
decentralized services. Studies have shown that brirfging a service to 
^i^yDeople rather than forcing them to go to the service will increase use of the 
service by about 25 percent. This would indicate that locating a service in a 
' public school,' library, church, city hall, private business place, or anyjjth^ 
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facility within walking distance of a large number of people would greatly 
increase the number of people using it. 

Other Programs " ^ 

Many community services^educational, cultural, social, \^nd 
-recrfiaJipnal — could be delivered^ja <J^centralized locations. Decisibns 
about which servicesT'arKl whicFTagencies should deliver them, require the 
prioritizing of community needs and wants and the identification of 
potential resources. 

New Personnel — The Community Educator , 

Communities that decide they want to develop a systematic approach to 
the problem of changjng demographics (hard data) and changing values 
and attitudes (soft data) usually findlRaTnopersbfvcun:^^ has 
either the time or the professional commitment to develop the two-way 
communication necessary to determine community priorities and the*^ 
appropriate resources to address them. A solution has been to create the 
position of Community Education Director (the title may vary)^This person 
has primary responsibility for matching community needs and resources. 
This role should not be confused with a programming role in a specific 
program area such as adult education, recreation, social services, day care 
for t.he young and elderly, etc., but must be seen as a processing role the 
two role%are distinct and usually cannot be combined. 

A community agency other than Jhe pyblic school could be responsible 
for hiring the community educator, but experience has showrt that the 
public school IS eminently capable of assuming the community education 
process as part of jts commurrity responsibilities. A major reason for the 
success of the pubfic school in community education is the fact that schools 
are the public facilities most likely to be located close to the greatest 
number of community residents. - 

Problems and Opportunities 

The major .obstacle to community education in carrying out new 
functions and roles in communities is a lack of recognition by public 
administrators and community leaders in the need for these new functions 
and roles. A question in the minds of many is whether schools are capable 
of accepting the challenges mandated by change. Although the phange 
process is slow, many communities have begun to accepts redefinition. of 
the role of the public school and other community agencies. The potential 
for creating a better service delivery system through the concept of 
community education 'is tremendous. Public schools have the opportunity 
to relate to the totaTcornm unity and, using existing resources, to deliver 
programs in a more efficient ajjd effective mariner. The challenge is to 
provide services to people ot a\\ ages and to improve the quality of 
community living. ' 
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The Future 

DeJong and Gardner indicate clearly that the demographic picture m the 
U S IS continuing to change rapidly, and that schools and other public 
facilities are changing m the types of services offered and the kinds of 
people serve^ A larger question remains How can publicfacilities adapt to 
rapidly changing community needs and remain efficient? A major need is 
for institutional leadership that is responsible for communication with 
community residents and agency personnel and accountable to the public. 
In many connmunities, the need is not for a new service provider but for a 
facilitator responsible for building a bridge between community needsand 
community resources, 

The public schools appear to have the potential for taking on this 
facili.tating role, but they will face many challenges as they redefine their 
role to encompass all of the people in a given geographic area. Someone 
has said that what we now Jthmk of as public schools can become 
commumt^fdcilities that are sometimes used for theeducation of children. 
What an'mteresting and practical thought. 

NOTES 

^From Community ^ucation Models in Wisconsin by Klimmski, Smith, and Gierach 
(Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction,'! 981) 

-Francis B Evans. Public Opinions About Education. A Statewide Pol) of Wisconsin 
Residents (Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1979) 

''From A New Foundation — Perspectives on Community Education by V M Kerensky 
and J D Logsdon (U S Department of Education, 1979) 
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Reaction Paper to: William DeJong and Dwayne E. Gardner's 
"Demographics and Use of Public Facilities" 

by 

Sterling S. Keyes 

\ 

As we examine demographic trends and the inftuenca they have on 
planning for facility use, we must be cognizant of how our perceptions 
affect the interpretation of these trends. The interpretaton if demographic 
trends is subject to the same admonition Edward Halleii Carr advanced 
about the interpretation of facts. 

Carr writes: 

History consists of a corpus of ascertained fapts. The facts are avaiiabie to 
the historian in documents, inscriptions, and ^so on;^ like fish on the 
fishmonger's slab. The historian collects them, takes them home, andcpiifts^ 
and serves them in whatever style appeals to him. . . .(But) facts are feally 
not at all like fish on the fishmonger's slab. They are like fish sv^imming 
about m a vast and sometimes inaccessible ocean, and what the historian 
catches will depend partly on chance, but mainly on what part of the ocean 
he chooses to fish in and what tackle he chooses to use— -these two factors 

being, of course, determined by the kind of facts he wants ta catch. ' , 

** , ** 

Demographic trends are, as DeJong and Gardner warn, "subject to 
change." One thing is clear; we are dominated by energy issues* and the 
economic, social, and political ramifications of those issues. It is obvious 
that we must conjbine ^nd conserve. We must seek ways to convert 
buildings to more efficient uses.^A report issued by the New York State 
Education Department in 1978 recommended flexibility in school catend- 
ars: / 

Sinc§ ndne of the alternative school calendars under study appears to be 
^superior in all aspects-^eqergy conservation, fostering learning, social 
acceptance, and maximization of use of facilities— it would seem 
unnecessary for the [New York] Board of Regents to change the method by 
which individual school calendars are presently selected. Instead, the 
Board of Regents should seek enabling legislation which would allow 
schoql districts to operate experimentally, at the discretion of and with th^ 
approval of the Commissioner of Education under a calendar not presently^ 
deemed permissible.^ ' ' 

It is easy to say that we must combine and conserve; accomplishing it may 
be more difficult. 

DeJong and Gardner trace tjie past, present, and future of community 
education ^n re[ation to the use of public facilities, and suggest that 
community eckication "has provided a rebirth of public participation in 
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many communities I concur with this idea, but a word of (saut j^r^ is in 
order Too few of our poor and less well-educated are considAed^ble to 
fontribute to the determination of their own needs. Poor decisions late r 
identified as decisions of the poor. The authors provide ai^^ftxc client 
example m ' th^ failure of low income housing projects in the I ^"te 1^60s.*' 
Our attitudes mu^t be changed to the extent that we believe th 1| people 
are capable of expre.ssions of aspirations^ that all people ar^ c^p^ble of. 
expressing what they believe to be their needs. Perhaps more if^portantl/', 
we must believe that all people have a right to the opportunity ^^\\e liDplan 
for their future DeJong and Gardner might have stated the ' ^^ornmunitY 
planning ' imperative more strongly. Ip the case of energy conservation, 
the nature of the savings, the manner m which energy uses arf^corr^bined 
to reduce co$ts, and the conjsideration of such factors gs the fx}Slfrnng of 
learning, meeting community needs, and sharing facilities must [©Studied 
thoroughly by all of the parties affected by the decisions. 

DeJong and'Gardner's contentions that the extended schi^)^l<l9\ may 
actually conserve energy is supported by the New York State Deftftnr^ent af 
Education 

Ctosmg of school buildings during cold winter moriths m^iy he 
counterproductive to tota) saving of energy. .Energy consunraH^n. as 
measured m tfie homes of children, was somewhat more wfiet^ $i/iOols 
were closed f ^ * 

Although the evidence "cannot be considered .conclu^ive'^'bc^^jse of 
thfe small sample of school buildings, doubt is cast on thewisdof^olclosmg 
schools in the wint^ as a way to save energy. Perhaps schoo l^should be 
kept m operation for longer periods of time, especially durinfl v^inter, to 
reduce the amount of energy consumed in the homes of the p*u,pils^ Other 
^experts write* 

The community school idea is an important one. It's an idea thg^ ^cJiools 
andother agencies and organizati&ns and groups can serve neigh*t^ifiO'Ods 
and commumtres better if they cooperate in planning and delive^t^df Hheit 
' services. It 's. . . founded in the belief that not only is this a better wati id s&f^ve 
, people, but also a more efficient way to use resources—people, imdln^s, 
\ energy, and money * 

^In discussing urban revitalization, DeJong. and Gardner exf^f^ss some 
concern' aboutjhe displacement of the poor. I share their c^nefern. An 
example is containeci in the presentation of demographicdata i fVaproposal 
for multiservice health facility fpr a section of Brooklyn.^ lfM9"70the 
population of.thearea, 111,071 persons, represented 4 pe fO^ent oftfie 
population^of the Borough of Brooklyn The median age Was 2^4-3. There 
were 41,833 households. 24,671 families of twa or more persons, and 
15.224 one-person households Recent data show a 4.6 perit;^n^drop in 
total population to a current total of 106,000.^ 
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The ifi>iDlti5S©rvice health center proposal states: 

Ttn^i<i stmistios show that there is a high increase of fetaf death, ear/y 
mfanj 4^e^se and deaths under one year of age. Statistics further reveal 
high o^iC^ur-rence of sickness .^nd disease, pneumonia and influenza 
toget^k^i vrith accidents which are most prominent. 

Anoth^%liin«nsion of the urban problem is stated in a publication of the 
National kjfbdn league: 

Fin 3 dreedful condition of families headed by b/dcf( women should 
be a rk^^Jer of serjous public concern. Part of the problem is due to marital 
disrup)tyjh j?/oporttonately more than twice as any black as white women 
were s^t^^r^ted or divorced (19.0 percent compared with 7.4 percent). 
Wherh %^rj)Qrriag& 4S broken, nearly half of black families are thrust into 
poverHY' h rVfarch, 1977, one of e very three black families was headed by a 
womai(X)'<M>out three out of five of the black families^ with children were 
living f^fJp^?ve^^K ' ^\ 

What ^^^s this rtrean for our future? It means a radical change In our 
thinkihg ancjin ourwayof responding to crisis. And we must be careful, as 
we attenf pt to solve one problenn that we do not create another. Mario 
Fantini. VNfiting on "our crisis approach to urtJan education" made a 
staterpent^ihat has. Hhiok, broader application: 

// y ofo not act to establish an integrated public policy for urban 
educa^ffSijO, we shali continue to lurch from one crisis to another— spending 
rhone y ijo Inefficiently to make any fasting difference and allowing the gaps 
sdpar^t^di)^ c^lassas and races to widen. By default, a dual system of 
educa^tfsp ^ay devlop, with one set of schools for the poor and the 
handi^^pe^cf and another for the wealthy and the middle class, . . .Our. 
crisis -(Sn^niGd approach to fuel conservation is an appropriate'analogy. in 
our ef*hi^to sava^as, we build smaller, more fuel-efficient cars. . . .Since 
their iJinxitJctioa automobile fatalities have doubled. Our response to one 
crisis i^i to enother ^ ^ . 

DeJon9 and Gardner raise intriguing questions about future popula- 
tions, noicf^ly in the UnitedStat^s.but in the world. What will be the needs 
of an Am^ficari population when "four out of five Americans will be over 
18"? Thi^ pcpulation issues raised by fertility and abortion trends are 
startling i^th^eir implications. All of these population considerations have 
their gre ^ i?5t i mpact when considered against the backdrop of uncertain 
energy s UippiJi^es^ - , 

Educatitlbiv, I ike energy, affects every man, woman, and child in the world. 
The NewVork. State Board of Regents is currently studying a draft proposal 
for Educ^tiori for a Global Perspective, A Plan fot New York State. 
Lifelong l^rn irig, v\/hatto teach and what to learn, and whodoes each, afe 
included ifi discussions of enrollment, budget, and psychological and 
sociologi c J issues The rapid changes in our society outlined by DeJong 
and Garden Bte clearly relevant to this kind of planning. 
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I differ with the authors' assessment that "community education is 
unhkely to influence future demograph4C trends or, for that matter, social 
economic and political trends The real question, as the authoiKSuggest 
IS whether enough of us who believe in community education carhconvmce 
others that community education is ready for the difficult times tb come. 

NOTES 

'Edward Hallett Carr. What is History? (New York, Vintage Books, 1967), pp 6. 26 

-The University of the State of New York, the State Education Department, A Study of 
School Calendars, (Albany, New York,* December, 1978), p 2 

"^The University of the State of New York, A Study of Calendars (State Education 
Department, Albany, December t978), p 9 

*lbid, p 9 

■^Ellen Bussard. Alan Green, and Graham Parker, The Influence of Community Use of 
Schools Some Clues" , CEFP Journal, vol 20, no 2 (March/April 1982), p 12 

*Sylvia Rivers Waldaba Stewart, and Carol Keyes, The Development of a Multiservice 
Health Facility for 205 Ashland Place, Research, Development and Technical AssisiarTce 
Department qf the Mid Brooklyn Health Association (Brooklyn, New York, 1982), 

Mbid, p 1 1 , 

•Bernard E AnjJersoo, "Economic Progress," The State of Black An^erica 1980, 
(Washington. D C^National Urban League, Inc „ January 1980). pi. 

•Mario D Fantini, "Toward a National Public Policy for Urban Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan, vol 63, no 8 (April T982), p 546. 
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PARt III: POLITICAL PROCESS AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

. SUMMARY 

Edith K Mosher says that comnnunity educators must understand the 
key concepts of power, politics, a nd policy if they are to "come to gnps with 
the realities of the political arena/' Mosher describes relevant theories of 
policy making, including Dye's "models of politics" (i.e , institutionalism, 
interest theory, elite theory, rationalism, incrementalism, game theory, 
and systems theory) Shepositsthatundflfl-standing and influencing policy 
making may be more of an art form than a science. 

Lmdblom's "Play of Power" theory js presented and discussed topics 
covered include the distinction between policy makers and citizens, the 
dependence on rules, persuasion, exchange, and authority, and mutual 
control and adjustment 

The final section of the paper addresses "the community education 
connection " Mosher sees process as power, she recommends developing 
an extensive information base and a "sense of timing," learning how to 
deal with conflict, and promoting coalitions. She concludes that communi- 
ty education's capacity for future impact will depend on its "finding its 
way" in new paradignns. 

Samuel Halperin discuss'es the^^llowing agenda for community 
educators m the next two decades: ^ ^ 

1. Reassertion and redefinition of a federal role in education. 
Describing the federal role at the end of the Carter administrationas 
a "highly fragmented, crazy quilt of federal aid programs," Halperin 
asserts that our first task is to reconceptualize appropriate federal 
involvement in education. He believes that an overriding federal 
objective is essential to achieving "our professional equity goals in 
this country " He notes that the unequal resources and capabilities 
of the various states demand leadership and an equalizing role for 
the federal government. 

2. Restoration of public confidence in education. 

. 3» Proselytizing within the educational family breaking down the 
parochial walls between various specializations in education. This 
Will require getting rid of some of the "intellectual splay" evident in 
community education -literature. 
4. Achieving greater internal consensus on the nature and Ijmits of 

community education. 
5 Adoption of "a 'Strategy of treating community education as a 
process rather than a program"— a process that would seek to 
influence all of education and schooling. 

Laurence lannjaccone postulates that American polities, including 
school districts, have cyclical sequences of'qiliescence and discontent, 
periods pf discontent provide favorable conditions for policy changes. The 
stages of the cyclical sequence in school districts are: 
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• Quiescence. ^> • \ 

• Rising voter discontent,.oftera foreshadowed by change in socioeco- 
• nomic and demografiKic composition of the district. 

• A triggering electiO,rrfs;;-the first election in vyhich one or more school 
board members ar^*f|;feated. 

• Involuntary turnover -of the superintendent following policy conflict 
between the superintendent and the new board. 

• The articulation of^^a^iew policy mandateby the new board and new 
superintendent. ^ ^ 

• An election in which the new mandate is tested. 

It IS important to recqgryze "turning point election periods" (TPEPs), as 
different strategies are appropriate and effective at different stages of the 
cycle. During a TPEP, thei^is increased public awareness of educational 
issues and heightened concern about citizen access to policy-makers and 
school system responslV^ness'. According to lannacone, these factors 
create a favorable climat^^for advancing community education principles. 

Steve R. Parson spisfUlates that successful community education 
intervention to resolve cpnflict and provide direction for desired change 
could, in fact, alter thte^^^EP stages, or eliminate TPEPs altogether. He 
observes that the com m^ij|tfty education movement does not require either 
a liberal or conservativej^qsture in order to carry out its goals. Community 
councils, in fact, should^aeavor to remain politically neutral, in order to 
be able to work effectively with ail political factions. Periods of policy 
rfealignrnent, superintendent turnover, and articulation of new policies 
offer opportunities for an Expanded role for citizen involvement because 
special interest groups will be mobilizing to promote particular interests. 

• Community educator^hould work initially on problems identified by 
sphool district personQdl, thus demonstrating the effectiveness Of 
community education inl|fpanding citizen participation to achieve school 
goals. Parson warns that there are hazards in ifollowing an lannacone 
suggestion to work outside the system to promote or defeat certain issues. 

recdrhmends develooing a bas^ of support for community education in 
the community and lettih^ that support base deal with the political system. 

Samuel Halperin disputes tannacone's turning point election period 
theory on the grounds tli&t it lacks utility to community educators in search 
of national, not local,, {rripact, and that it is, in itself, invalid ?s an 
explanation of Americao^political behavior. Halperin believes that election^ 
results more often r^ebt candidates' personalities than they do voters' 
assessments of cruoll, issues. He characterizes American politics as 
"notorioL/sly personalistic,^' and reflects a "mechanistic" explanation of 
political change. - \ 
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POWERS, POLITICS. POLICY: 
PERSPECTIVES FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

'by 

Edith K. Mosher 

. . . The attempt to separate the two categories of 'process as problem- , 
solving' versus 'process as power' is to fail to recognize that one of the key, 
techniques in the development of problem solving is the use of power. . . . 
We need to recognize that the employment^ of legitimate power in problem 
solving is an acceptably and appropriate \^ay to bring about change. 
Jack D, Minzey in John W. Warden Process Perspectives, Cortimlinity 
Education as Process (Charlottesville, VA.: Mid- Atlantic Community 
Ehucation Consortium, 19791 P- 64. ' 

The ideology and the practices of the comqnunity education movement 
have the contemporary cast of the 1 980s, but their roots actually lie-in the 
^ municipal government reforms^ of the late 1800s and early 1900s.. 
Educatfonal historians have anrrply documented the effects on the schools 
of the widespread effort to replace management by rascally politicians with 
management by trained administrators vvhpse watchwords would be 
honesty, efficiency, and non-partisanship. 

The public generally endorsed the view that the schools, as "sacred" 
institutions responsible for the well-being of children, should be divorced 
as much aS possible from the "profane" rough-and-turable of local and 
state politics, which determined the fate of 'other public enterprises. In this 
climate of opinion, thousands of school districts acquired powers of 
management and taxation that were largely independent of general 
government, and political scientists called them "the fourth branch of 
government " Concurrently, the school systems, though highly diverse in 
size and resources,.greatly^)jpanded both their tasks and their resource^, 
and tookfon the familiar characteristics of bureaucracies. Other govern- 
mental agencies followed a similar trend awdy from grassroots manafle- 
*^mfent by local citizens. What'ch;jnge^d least in the last sixor seven decades 
wds the conviction/en)J>«cadby ever-increasing cadres of professional 
educationSi, that policy makin(5So^^he schopl& sh>ould be non-political, 
however the term might be defineaT^tharfs, it should be fully rational, 
idealistic,/espectful of.exp^ritise, aqdjiiee of partisan conflicts. 
^ Community education advocates loa^y^l^riticaf of the adverse effect of 
official bureaucractic practices on oomfm^^jIV^ and deplore the 

isolation of schools from other community^^ia^fed agencies. But, like most 
educators, they are still reluctant to confront thinmpNcat of their o\Nn 
use of political power or to com$ to grips w th theVealities of the political 
arena. They have yet to ai:cept the view, now wideiy^shared by other social 
activist groups, that attention to the nature of pov^r and its exercise in a 
democracy is central both to understanding and Ifrfluencing public policy. -,5 
As Minzey points out. the aloofness of community educators 'from this 
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trend could be a serious deterrent to achieving their change-oriented goals. 
To employ legitimate power in problem solving/' as he recommends, 
requires not merely a shrft in attitudes but a better understanding of 
"power as process " Achieving that understanding isneither a casual or an 
easy task. . 

' Power and Policy: The Research Focus 

The terms "politics" and "power" have almost asm^nyapplicationsand 
meanings as users. Political scientists have come to regard them as 
"slippery concepts," difficult to objectify and unwieldy as bases for 
generalizing 'about political life. Many employ instead the concept of 
"policy" and undertake to study the range of actual circumstances in which 
people interact to exercise control or influence over each other in the 
formulation of issues and in making and implementing public policy. 
• According to Thomas -R. Dye, their intent is "the descriptiorl and 
explanation of the causes and consequences of governmental, action 
This analytical task contrasts with many other currently popular ap- 
proaches to policy questions, such asrhetoric, dialogue, confrontation, and 
direct action.^ 

My reading of the writing^ about commypity education suggests that 
peopl6 m the field^re already cognizant of the^latter approaches, thus I will 
attempt m this paper to describe some relevant aspects of the research 
focus on policy making, indirectly, Dn the exercise of poWer, and to relate 
these concepts to the concerns of community educators. It will be read as a 
very modest effort to map a highly complex area^f study. 

Empirical invtestigations of public policy questions, even when narrowly 
defined, necessitate collecting and ordering a great volume of data. To 
, accomplish these troublesome tasks, researchers have necessarily made 
use of various conceptuaWramevyorks, some originating in trac?itional 
forms of political research, others traceable to more recent behavioral 
science orientations Their eclectic choices do not add Up to theoretical 
coherence, and they cause considerable* confusiorl among both the 
producers and consumers of pblicy studies. Dye^has undeftaT<en to provide 
"som^^elp in thinking about public policy" by offering an inventory oi 
seven "models of politics "^ cautioning that they are not to be considered 
co^mpetitive in the ^ense that any one is "best." In fact, an adequate 
explanation of any specifit policy issue or event generally requires an artful 
combination of at least two or more of the nPiodels. ^ 
Dye's models of politics are as follows: 

Institutionaiism. Traditional political science concentrated on the study 
of governmental institutions— Congress, Ihe Presidency, courts, states, 
cities, political/ parties, etc.— their structure, organization, ^duties, and 
functions. This approach involves detailed attention to constitutional and 
legal arrangements at all levels of government, but al§p extendslo studies 
of the linkage between governmental Institutions and public policy. This 
linkage is typically^lose because. the institutions confer legitimacy on 
pohcy decisions arid use'^torce if necessary to ensure citizen compliance. 
The institutions embody stable patterns of behavior for groups and 
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individuals, and may be structuf'ed to facilitate certain policy outcomes and 
inhibit others. , , ^ ^ 

InterestTheory. When individuals with common interests band together 
to press their demands on government, they become "political" in the 
thsoietical sense^and are considered in this model to be the basis'for all 
significant political activity That is, thetaskof the'governmental system is 
the management of conilict am^ong groups, and public policy at any one 
time IS an equilibrium reached m the struggle among' group interests. 
Changes in the equilibrium will move in the direction desired by those 
groups that are gaming in influence and away from the direction desired by 
those losing influence According^ to Dye, the influence of groups onpublic 
policy IS determined by their numbers. w6alth, organizational strength, 
leadership, access to* decision-makers, and internal cohesion. % 

Elite Theory. Some theorists regard public policy 'as a/eflection of the 
values and preferences of a" governing elite, usually a small graup oif 
privileged citizens who may or may not be officeholders but who shape 
mass o{)mion and acceptance of their policy decisions. Responsibility for 
mass welfare rests onjtheir shoulders, and the citizenry at large has only a 
very indirect influence on policy. Competition among e.lites rnay exist, 
however, It tends to be withm a narrow range of issues because all elites 
share a strong ihterest in,preserving the existing system and m preventing 
rapid or major changes ■ * 

Rationalism. Policy is considered "rational" when it results in a higher 
positive ratio between values achieved and values sacrificed than any 
other policy alternative. This vie\Arof rationality is synonomous with 
efficiency,, but it does not refer merely to a dollars-and-cents frame of 
refererlce Rather it extends to all social, political, and economic values, 
and IS illustrated in this^ volume by the papers dealing with cost-benefit 
analysis. - ' ^ r- 

To arrive at a truly rational policy, policy makers would have to. {1 ) know 
al^the value preferences of society pnd their reJative priorities, (2) knowalf 
the policyalternatives and the consequences of each, (3)ca1c"ufate the ratio 
of achieved and sacrificed values for eactj policy alternative, and (4) select 
the most efficient- alternative. Since^ it is assumed that the value 
preferences of the entire society— not just those of some interest groups or 
elites-are- relevant, this modeljs sometimes referred to as "raticn*- 
coHpreh^sive"<}r as embodying "the scientific vision' of policy maki ng.^ 
Inprementalism. The fnodel of mcr^mentalism, views public policy 0 
the coniThuation of past practices, with relativelyminor modifications over 
tim3 In this model, constraint^ of time, intelligence, and cost make the 
reauirements of the rational-camprehensive model impractical; instead, 
poJ'Cy-makers use limited' forms bf policy analysis, support familiar 
policies, amd are sati^ied with accomplishments that ar^ below optimal 
levels. ' ■ , ' * 

Such governmental Action characterizes extended periods of stability 
and are not conducive to coping with social change. Thus it is not 
uncommonf>to firkJ in some polities periods of incremental policy making 
intersperse«l with episodes of explosive political activity, as lannaccone 
illustrates in his paper on the politics of locq.1 school districts.. 
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Game theorycs^Game theory is an abstract and deductive model of 
deciswn making that describes how policy makers wouldjriake decisions, 
, m competitive situations if they werecompletely rational. It isthus a variant 
,'of rationalism applied to situations in which there is no objectively best 
choice that onecan make. Instead, the "best" outcomes depend upon what 
others^do, based on the valueseach player seeks to achieve' Game theory's 
narrow assumptions and conditions for analysis of conflict are seld^ 
found in real 'life, its principal utility for pOhcy analysts hasbeentosuggdit 
interesting question and to p/ovide a vocabulary to describe and explain 
pohcy making in conflict srtuatiohs.^ 

Sys.tems Theory. The mos^t comprehensive model of policy-making is 
systems theory which al6o incorporates aspects of the other models. 
Systems theory is based on a bfpad c'onception of public policy as the 
i^sponse of any political system, however defined or de'limited, to foj^ces 
brought to bear on it from the environment.® The politicaf ^system and 
environment are interrelated; that is, the system can respond to its 
environment and must do so tb survive. The environment may be modified 
by the policy outputs ot4he political system, which also. In time, havet the 
potential of modifyiog the nature of the political system. 
, This dynamic view of the sources and impact of the policy-making 
' process im[)liesihat an identifilble set of Jnstitutions in society, off icial-and 
unofficial, functions ta transform environmental pressures, or demands, 
into authoritative governmental decisions, or outputs, which the citizenry 
will support by, for example, accepting election results, dbeying the laws, 
and paying taxes. It redognizes that various sectors of society hdd values 
that are more Or less in conflict and that they will press, through organized 
interest groups, their conflicting demands for governmental acti9n. An m- 
g6ing politicaf System must be able to arrange and enforce settleniCTts 
among these contending groups, and, as the incrementa lists poil^tout,the 
process of negotiation usually produces a series of marginal policy^ 
comprpmises, not policy revolutiorjs. As suggested by Kerensky and Fahtini' 
m' the papers in this Volume, growing pressures from a changing social 
environment constitute ""major "paradigm shifts.^' When these lea'd to a 
restructuring of demands on the political system the customary incremen-^ 
tal strategies are. inadequate to resolve them and more-rac'ical policy 
modifipatjons are likely taoccur. " - 

£)ye's seven models p>ovid€' .clues to the tasks needed to produce 
meaningful research about political.processes and influence. For particular 
situtatjons, such Inquiries must identify the relevant institutions and 
individuals responsfble for making and implementing public policy^ nd the 
ideas and activities of the interest groups that have a stake in the policy 
outcomes. Analysts must give attention both to previous initiatives and 
settlements that shaped present public ^policy and to the potential for 
'changes that are emerging from the environment. Policymakers may lean 
heavily-on past experience in makj^g policy choices. In today's technologi- 
' caJ society, policy analysts are expected to produce information about moPe 
rational; research-based alternatives. Perhaps their mbst difficult chal- 
lenge IS to grasp the way a political system functions as a whole— j e ^ its 
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interactions and nnodes of conflict resolution— at the same time as they 
seek Out and describe its constituent parts. Discovering the political 
dynamics even a small.locality is a sevelce test of analytical skill. More 
demanding still is the task of tfje attivis^ho wishes not only to understand 
the poticy making system but aisotOM^^Iuence the policy choices. For such ^ 
a person, policy making become? less of a science and more of an art form. 

The Play of Power I ' * 

Charles E Lindblom, the politic^ scientist who formulated the model of * . 
jncremehtalism in the 1960s, Ffes^^th David Cohen, written more recently 
about the relationship between policy analysis and socia I problem Solving.^ 
*14is semmal. The Policy-Making Process, publishe4 first in 1968 and 
revised in 1980proyides a usefulanalysisof what hecalls, in metaphorical 
rather than theoretical language, "The Play of*fJower".« This expression 
stresses both the "game-like" nature of the policy making process and 
suggests closer and more complex interconnections between people who 
seek to influence and control each other than does the neutral term 
"interaction" or thl^eneric term "politics." 

Lindblom idehtifies these fundamental features of all political aystems. 

1 .t The distinction between policy makers and citizens. ^ » 

2. The dependence of the play on rules. 

3. The methods by which people control each other, 'especially 
persuasion, exchange, and^authority. ^ ' 

4. Mutual control and adjustment among participants. 

What follows is a very qondensed discussion of.egch of these features. 

1 . The distinction between policy makers and citizens. In almdSt all 
political systems, participants in the policy rnaking .process fall into two 
distinct categories The active, immediate, or proximate poJicy-makers, 
*'most of whom have some form of legal authOFity to^ carry out their 
responsibilities, mal^e up an elite that isonly a smallproportion-of theadult 
population In modorn industrial states, their participation at various levels 
of government is hi ghly specialized, they serve, for example, as members of 
legislatures, elected or appointed officials in the executive branch, judges, 
or leaders of political parties. Thegovernmentaltasksthey perform are also 
specialized, such a > initiating, approving, or implementing policy; planning ^ 
and coordinating program operation^, establishing, or constrairting policy 
agendas; adjudiccting conflicting interests, -and setting budget priorities 
and limits Otherparticipants—leadersofinterestgroups, journalists, party 
workers, foreign officials, etc. —odea sioha I ly exert direct forms of influence 
on the policy 'process. * v * 

' With nmrierous participants performirw specialized rbles and tasks, 
policy calPbe made only by complex flats of cooperation. And,, in a 
democratic government of divided powers', replete with checks and 



balances among the protagonists, such cooperation is attained only with 
great difficulty. Any one of the proximate policy-makers can easily ijnpede 
the process merely by Withholding the requisite collaboration at any stage 
of negotiations ' ^ ^ * ' * 
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The largest group of participants in the policy processvare ordinary 
Cjtize*ns, whose influence as individuals nnay be insignificant but whose 
combined mfluence on the policy process is highly important In democratic 
political systems, they delegate the tasks of government,toJthe proximate 
policy makers, who typically expend much effort to deterjnaine and respond, 
to citizen preferences. Voters retain the option to organize and change the 
proximate policy-makers through elections. Under extreme provocation, 
they may launch campaigns of civil disobedience In fact, citizens often 
need neither to speak nor to act iq opposition if their representatives fear 
that they may be aroused to do so. 

Lindblom points out that, while some sectors of the population have 
greater access to tt^e policy-making process than others, no straightfor- 
ward relation exists between what citizens want and the policies they get 
The Conversion of citizen demands or preferences into goverrimental 
decisions and activitiesjs mediated by aspects of the play of power within 
the policy making system. Lindblom states. "The rules of deirrocracy throw 
important powers and liberties into the citizen's hands, but conffer only a 
' loose control of policy."^ 

The Dependence on Rules. The play of power in political' systems 
specifies the roles and powers of the players—i.e., tl^e proximate policy- 
makers at all levels and ordinary citizens — and what each role player is 
allowed to do or prevented from doing in that role. The rules that control the 
play may have constitutional or legal status, or maybe moral imperatives or 
matters of custom and expediency* People obey them for various reasons* 
they see them as necessary to carry on legitimate forms of cooflWttve 
action, they are afraid of t^e conseque/tces of violating them; or they wish 
*to gam practical advantages thnDugh reciprocal agreements A political 
system in which citizens ignore the rules or violate them with impunity 
becomes increasingly fragile and unlikely t5survive. If a v^eakened political 
regime a nd its rules are ovefHhrown, thie revolutionaires rTiust Inaugurate a 
new set of rules to govern the new p/ay of power. • 

Persuasion!|j|Exchange, and ^Au^ority. Lindblom treats these three ♦ 
methods by which people control each other as relatively eq^^l in 
importance m political life. 'He recognizes that persuasion may take *the 
form of th reats or deceit or ngav be based on anrhonest analysis of possible 
gams and losses. The efficiency of threats and deceit issubjecttolegatand . 
other constraints, but the horjest analysis of possibPe gains an^ losses— 
called "partisan analysis" by Lmdbfom— is a principal means by' which 
people successfully influence each other. 

Two aspects of "partisan analVsis" differentiate this concept from Dye's 
model of rationalism. Pirst, all pa rticipants in political interaction, including 
individual citizens^ are consic^eredto have "partisan"pojntsof viewand a 
set of interests that derive from their values and other life expejiences. 
"Partisan" m this sense indicates policy preferences, not political party 
affiliation. Second, the purpose^of the partisan analysis is to collect and 
organize information about; issues and problems that will clarify a 
partisan's own preferred courses of action, and also help to'persuard$ other 
participants to support them. The an^lysis^exteQds tp determining the 

^ ' ' ■ So 
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interests and preferences of the other participants in the policy ganne,|ind 
the best ways^o wm their approval. It has much in comnnon with the sales 
pitch of advertisers whose mission is to persuadepeople tobuy things they 
weren't even^^ware of previously. 

While partisans use analytical resources to further their oyvn interests, 
they are also interacting with other partisans who are doing the sarrre 
things m behalf of their preferences and priorities. The need of proximate 
policy makers for valid i nformation is so critica I that they will be attentive to 
evidence coming from rival interest groups, especially those with a record 
of research probity. Some of the information generated in this competition 
of ideas tends to beconne the common property of all participants, the range 
of admissible alternative courses of action is widened, and partisan 
positions may be rpodified by persuasive evidence ^)reviously unheeded. 
Major groups of partisans, once working at cross purposes, may be 
persuaded to form coalitions and press for concerted action, if it appears 
that they may thereby be able to attain some, if not all, of their desired policy 
results. * ' ^ « . 

Partisan analysis is^a pragmatic strategy for influencingpolicy making. It 
need not go to exhaustive lengths to demonstrate that the policy in 
question js the correct or best policy, it need only go as far as necessary to 
persuade a policry maker with respect to what should be done about a 
pending decision task Moreover, the partisans need not agree on broad . 
policy goals, nor argue ideological diffjerences. Rather, the analysis is a 
search for a connection between. a limited set of shared objectives and a 
. policy to serve them It is not a viable strategy for finding accommodation on 
policy matters with protagonists commited to non-negotiable ideological 
positions. ) ' ,^ * 

By "exchange" as a method of control or influence, Lmdblom means the 
exchange of benefits betw^een participants in theplayof power. Exchanges 
nriay take the form of favors or reciprocal obligations that constitute future 
claims on those involved. Even the ordir^ajy citizen can expect more ready 
access to an official whom he helps to elect than to one which he does not 
support. - * *t 

Money is an important and universally appealing medium for exchanging 
benefits and can be legitimately used to provide (Hected officials and 
interest groups with services> thatenhance their political influence, BjrffTTTa..^.^ 
luse of money is fraught with danger because those participants m the play 
of power ^who spend heavily may t^e able to overwhelm all the others" 
^Recognizing that possibility, most governments restrict the exchange of 
money for such political benefits, a$ votes or favorable decisions from 
judges, juries, legislators, and administrators. However, these restrictions 
have the effect of driving the buying of political favors underground, so that 
the actual influence of money^on policy making is very hard to determine. 

Governments are basically authority systems. In the play of power, 
Lmdblom relates the concept of authority to another feature of political 
systems, namely, their dependence on rules. This means that a person 
carries out, by the rule of authority, what another requires him to do, and it 
fs not necessary for the latter to invoke his powers of control on each' 
specific occasion vyhen compliance is sought Authority is defined as 
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follows individual X has authority over Y if Y accepts {he rule of obedience 
to X, Standing rules of obedience are exemplified in evefy sphere of 
governmental activity, from the acceptance by Congress of Presidential 
vetoes tathe appearance of arrested motorists in traffic court. 

Authority, so defined. Is a highly efficient nnethod of social control and, 
according to Undblom, any lasting, highiy-powered government depends 
on many wide-rangirfg rules of obedience and on the response of 
subordinate to superior officials Persons in positions of authority are also 
generally in a stronger position than others to use persuasion or exchange 
of benefits as means of influence. Grants of authority to them are not 
unlimited, however, these are specific teethe role and tasks of the various 
participants in the play of power. Those who overstep their limits may 
''expect to encounter disobedience and evep punishment for their 
infractions Since exercise of authority is, by definition, considered to be a 
concession from those who agree to obey, political systemsare considered 
to be highly vulnerable if proximate policy makers, are lax in carryii:rg out 
their responsibilities or if sufficient numbers of activitists in the political 
system withdraw th.eir grants of authority. 

Mutual Control" and Adjustment. The foregoing discussion suggests 
that It would be highly simplistic to view power as running exclusively from 
the top of a political hierarachy to its lower levels. Policy making, in fact, 
involves processes of mutual adjustment among participants m the play of 
power at all levels, and all participants use various avenues and means of 
influencing each other Proximate policy-makers are especially likely to 
become aware of their interdependence and the need for collaboration, so 
that, according to Lindblo'm: 

all tread warily, all try to a void policies certain to stir the strong objection 
of the others, all look for interests that all can share so that each can 
pursue his desired policies without resistance from the others, and all 
^store money in the bank by doing favors for others when possible. All this 
mutual adjustment can occur without a word between them. . . .^^ 

Process as Power: The Community Education Connection 

^ It should now^e apparent that theorizing about povver ranges from very 
comprehensive systems thinking to a narrow emphasis on the role of elites 
m political life, from. abstract models like game theory to the empirically- 
derived tenets of incrementalism, from exclusive reliance on scientific 
tools of analysis to the employment of limited (and some would say 
op^r4unitistic) forms of partisan analysis. It is well to recall Dye's caution 
thafno one conceptual model is best and that the'study of political events 
and activities typically involves guidance from two or more of them. 

What help is all this to thp political activist, specifically to the comfiiunity 
educator seeking to relate his own theoretical views about "process as 
problem solving" to "process as power?" A research focus on the use of 
control and influencfe in the policy making process is not of course^ 
intended to produce a set of "how-to's" for a practitioner. In fact, it creates 
skepticism about treatises that give simplistic advice to non-researchers. 
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Certain theoretical concerns and concepts recur, however, in research- 
based writings about politics, power, and policy nriakiog. and it is possible 
for the informed and thoughtful activist to see^heir relevance to his own 
particular problems and surroundings. Moreover, through awareness of 
th^nn he may more reajdily accept the legitimacy of political activity, a state 
of "self-affirmation" that Halperin considers .essential to effective use of 
power What follows are a few examples of the ideas that profitably 
command his attention. ^ > ' S 

An Almost Limitless Information Base. A partisan (using Liodblom^ 
defmition) who ventures into' the play of power without doing his 
homework is never really in the game at all. The necessary groundwork 
requires, at a mlfiRmum, familiarity with the workings of r'^levant public 
ag'^encies, their formal powers and actual operations, with electoral 
histories, environmental characteristics, the identi<ty and peculiarities of 
relevant proximate policy makers and interest groups, the traditions and 
policy preferences of Xhe citizenry, and so on. There is virtually no limits to 
tKe potentially, usable knowledge about a pohcy problem and its context. As 
partisans, community educators have an especially difficult "boundary 
role'", that is, they ar6 seeking to span boundaries between tVie world of the 
government official and the world of the citizen. To do this, they need 
command both of the organizajtional, expertise otthe proximate policy 
makers and the knowledge and skills of facilitators of community 
involvement in problem solving. The acquiring of such competence is not 
an end in itself. Rather, it is a way for the activist to diS(Jover leverage points 
for dealing with proximate policy-makers: gaining their attention and 
access to their important deliberations, providing opportunities for 
persuading them to support partisan concefns, and furthering collabora- 
tion with others In solving significant, rather thaa trivial or margmal 
problems. • . * 

Timing. Related to the need for relevant types and sources of 
information, the activist needs'a sense of timing, a sense of when it is 
feasible and appropnate to delay initiatives, to remain on the sidelines in. 
the play^f power, or^to take actions of various'kinds. This is an especially 
important concern for the Crommunity e^ljcators whose policy agendas 
have both short-range and long-range objectives for community cha ige. 
Decisions about timrng involve speculation about the motives^and actic ns 
of others, and finesse in methods of influence and risk of failure. The 
stronger the activist's grasp of political realities ah^ erf changing 
environmental circumstances, the stronger his prospects for bringing 
'influence to bear at a^propitious time. Good timing is in some'6ir(?0nnstan- 
ces a function of patience ancTsettlmg for small gains over a period of time, 
because the building of solid support for long-range reform efforts like 
community education tends to require painstaking nurtuw. Decisions may, 
be poiorly timed if they win support for^short-range advantages but render 
longer-range goals more difficult to attain. ' , ^ ' 

The Ubiquity of Conflict. If politics at its cqre is nothing rhore nor less 
than the process of distributing society's scarce resources, then conflict, 
however manifested, is inevitable among the clairwants. Many political 
' theorists make a strong ca^e that conflict^ diversitT* among contenders. 
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Openness of public discussion and debate, and employment of innprovisa- 
tional st[ategies are society's ^ma in assets m social problem solving. 
Commurtity education has experience in encouraging openness and 
diversity of contributions to prqblem solving efforts. What may be needed is 
a Clearer recognition that concensusis normally temporary, given the 6ver- 
present prospeq of renewed conflicts,J^may be hard to regard dissension 
among connrnunily groups as "healthy" when it disrupts policies and 
activities.which were long and difficult in the nnaking. Copirfg with such 
insecljrity is an inescapablechazard for all partisans or interest groups 
whose efforts are directed not just to the easy goal Qf winning some 
concrete advantage, but rather the far more demanding task of marshalling 
Citizen energies fo^altain more broadly-conceived process objectives. 

Coalition Building. Cpnnmunity educators are well^positionedjo join 
and even promotecoalitjonsannong individuals, interest groups, andpublic 
agfeqcies thatphare commqn goals for constructive citizen involvement in 
public affairs, prarticularly Education. The cohcept of mutual adjustment 
suggests that the ideological fervor some partisans may bring to the 
coalition have to be modified in the search for ways to work with those who 
ared^fensiveaboutor resistant to reformist zeal. Relationshipswith school 
officials are apparently prone to tension and difficulty on that score. The 
concept of mutual adjustment may also suggest that instead of seeking to 
influence issues defined by community education criteria, its'^partisac>s 
should look first for ways that community resources can enhance specific 
instructional objectives of the schools. This 'would provide a basis for 
seeking reciprocal support from school officials. The same non-ideolo^ical, 
flexible approach to other coninnunity agencies would facilitate alliances 
and concerted forms of action with them. 

The Prospipcts for Change. The elitist, incremental, and systems 
theories of politics all project.. conservative conceptions of political life, 
implying th at public policy chafiges gradually. In other words, the cards are 
stacked against reform efforts that seek to bring about major changes in a 
short time Obviously, this view is not congenial for community educators, 
especially when they maintain their confidence that the resources of 
community ^(emain untapped. Fortunately for' the ^morale of social 
reformers for a faster pace of change in political systems is expected by 
some theorists, who believe that it can be\accelerateti by new demands 
from the environment or by alterations in some of the basic structures or 
interrelationshipswithin the political systennu As.Jflalperin point?out in his 
paj3er m this volume, rapid policy changes occurretfafter the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act in the 1 960s. Some of the "new federalism" proposals of 
the Reagan administration for greater decer\tralization of responsibility for 
policy making to the states and'locaUties envision similar possibilities. 
Such occurrences offer partisan groups opportunities for new leverage on, 
-the system, if they are well prepared to provide timely and reliable 
information about problems that need attention, contribute to the revision 
ofthe rules ofthegame, build newalliances, and, in efffect, exert influence 
through and understanding of the play of power. Several of the wrUer$ in 
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this collection link the future impact of connnn,unity^ducationto its capacity 
to find its way wrth regard to new paradigms now emerging in the social 
and political arenas Somg of the. shifts in public attitudes diiscerned by 
these writers are congruent with ideas that community educators have 
advocated for two decades. Thus, mastering the use of "process as power" 
is the next logical move toward achieving reform', 
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There are several benchmarks that should be included on a national 
agenda for connnnunity education in the next two decades. The following 
five considerations are what I'd like to see on the agendas of every 
comrnunity educator. ^ 

1, We must reassert and redefine some kind ^ of federal role In 
education. We have never really had agreement in this country on the 
nature and priority of federal responsibility in education^ As recently as 
1961, the entire budget of the U.S. Office of Education was only $360 
million. Then came an explosion of education programs, reaching a level of 
$15 billion in the Department of Education and a total federal expenditure 
for education of more than $25billion under President Carter. Onthe other ^ 
hantj, no one I know predicted the speed and extent of the far more rapid 
disma ntling under Mr. Reagan of 20 years of explosive growth. And no one 
, I know believes that after Reagan everything wi^l return to status quo ante. 
While there is support for once again tapping the U.S. Treasury for billions 
of dol lars, there is hardly any for restoring the highly fragmented cr^zy quilt 
of federal aid pjograms. 

Therefore, the first task of all concerned with the provision of education 
and other human service programs is to reconceptualize and re^assertthe 
nature and extent of future federal involvement. I vVould posit the 
desirability of far fewer programs than we had in 1980. Future federal 
programs should be far less prescriptive than mostof those designed in the 
previous two decades. (Apparently, the relative flexibility and intelligent 
administration of the Community Schools and Comprehensive Community 
Education Act were not widely shared.) 

But regardless of the number and breadth of future programs, the first 
task is^to reassert the legitimacy and necessity of a vigorous federal role in 
education.. We simfbly will not reach our professional goal of educational 
equity wilhout an overriding federal objective. Nor shall we accomplish any 
of the things PresiderU Reagan urges upon us--strengthened national 
defense, modernization of our economic plant and equipment or 
reindustrialization, improved productivity and exportability—without 
strengthening the one government ail Americans share. Educators of all 
types must rethmkthe questions of which educational functions should be 
financed at the state and local levels and which can only or best be financed 
nationally. Having dealt in different ways with the Soviets, the Japanese, 
the Germans, and others, I simply cannot accept the current Administra-, 
tion's notion that education is almost solely a state and local responsibility. 

In community education, as in almost every other area of educational 
endeavor, there must be — at a minimum — a strong federaljesponsibility 
for leadership activities, research .and development, dissemination, 
technical assistance, information collection and sharing, model building, 
and leadership training. Educators must reassert the essentiality of a 
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federal lea e that does not dictate one "right" way, yet capitalizes 

on the learning, the successes and failures, of our 50 diverse labbratories 
of educational service delivery. 

Educators must also reassert the legitimacy of a strong equalizing role 
for the federal government It is unacceptable as we*approach the 21st 
century that citizens of Connecticut and California benefit from an 
educational investment that is twice that of their fellow Americans in 
Alabama^ and Mississippi Money do^s buy opportunity and privilege and, 
therefore, tf we mean tobe one people we must resist with all our might the 
Reagan notion that it is an illegitimate function of Washington to equalize 
and compensate for state and regional imbalances of resources. Unless 
some larger measure of equity can be restored— ^d progress was being 
made i/i this direction m the '60s and '70s— all%ducation, community 
education and * human services included/ wril increasingly become^the 
unequal^birthnght of some at the expense of others of our people. , 

2. 'Educators of all types must pitch in to repair the damage causedin 
past years to public confidence in educational investment. The vicious 
canards of academicians and politicians alike to the effect that all or most 
social programs are failures have become deeply entrenched. In fact, the 
evaluation data increasingly show that most federal education programs 
have produced positive results as educators have learned how to operate 
them. Head Start, less than a generation old, is not alone in its long-term 
successes The annual eyaluation reports of the Department of Education 
have, literally, for years, carried good news of p*o^ram success after 
success Yet all of us are guilty of a masswe loss of self-confidence in the 
power of education All of us are guilty of letting the politicians and media 
hypes spread cynicism and rejection because it was, not our program that 
was being held upno ridicule on Sixty Minutes or in the pages of l;)uma|i 
Events. . 

3. Community educators must do a better job of telling their story to 
other educators in order to break down the parochial walls that have 
until noyv kept educators divicfed and far less effective than they could 
be, Actordmg to Thomas James, Pres dent of 'the Spencer Foundation, 
there is currently underway "one of the most remarkable surges of interesf 
in the study pf schooling in our entire history." James lists 14 currerst 
national efforts to reassess and retliink the purposes, content, and 
operations of American schooUng.\ What is being done by the commOnity 
education profession to shape thinking and the outcomes-of these 
studies? If com'munity education is even a fraction as good a notion as its 
true believers say, then it is a sacred professional obligation to proselytize 
within the education family! For, make no mistake, at leasl»some of these 
studies are going t6 help shape the nature of policy discourse and public 
policy for'years to come. ^ 

As a non community educator, I read the community education Hterature 
to see what community educators were saying about themselves. I found a 
great deal of self-awareness, a fairly widespread recognition qf what ails 
community education tqday. For my money, Robert Sh^op summed it up 
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best in an incisive o^page article two years ago in the Community 
Education Journal rv ^.^"^ 

Community educatiQn Yaces three serious dangers the danger of being 
defined so broadly that it loses clarity and effectiveness, the danger of 
being defined so n^tdWfy that it becomes just another program, and the 
danger of becomin&^htralized, with the decision making power resting in 
the hands of the pmfessionals 5 
The literature of the cpmmunity educator contains abundant examples of 
the first danger* In ComnTunity Education : The Federal Role, the National 
Community EducaU(^, Advisory Council grandiosely proclaims that the 
"sleeping giant" of ^&pnmunity education "is just beginning to awaken" 
with the capacity tof^help solve the central problems of the nation: 
. neglected senio^&^izens and juvenile delinquency . . . polluted water- 
ways, shrinking enp^^V'^ources, values clarification in a rapidly changing 
Society, understan^ng the rest of the world. I 
Then-President pt^ the .National Community Education Association 
* (NCEA), Srdney Mi(t^^ al^qurg§d community educators to go beyond "fine 
and noble beliefs/^^^naibstitally nebulous terrns and nonthreatening 
ideas" to take cle^^^^v^pe^cific stands on such controversial issues as 
funding for the jwral^^ntaged; educational programs for women, 
minorities, and olOel^A^ericans, legislation affecting housing, health 
programs, etc. ShqgldkJiCEA go So far, she asked rhetorically, as to enter 
the political procd^Jftd use its leverage in the form of "money, votes, 
endorsements, or si^m^ther fo^'m oLinf luence? Isn't it time that we made 
some concrete statf^^njts on the pragmatic issues that relate to our 
beliefs?"^ %j ■ 

What a far cry from the'VieWs of C.S.IHarding Mott before the U.S. House 
of Representative^^ "Committee on Education and Labor only half a dozen 
years earlier, when ^e Spoke approvingly of an Arizona community 
education prograh^^' offered Mexican aliens a class in knitting followed 
up by a^lass in .l^ffilcitizenship. For Mr. Mott, and perhaps many other 
advocates, comrffo^^ educatiiDn lodged in the schools was inherently 
"nonpolitical." Inc^d, he assured the ^ Congress, "working through 
schools and under ^f^.public aegis we think we avoid political, religious, 
racial, and similar tiai^-'Ups. In urban areas particularly we are convinced 
that by working tbJ^9^flh the established school system there is created a 
much-neede^Laacise^r'community,' of identity, of 'belongihgness.' "^ 

What a giant leap,^lTi Charles Stewart Mott's 1936 grant to keep five 
Flint schools and th^^f^playgrourds open "after hjQurs" to the community 
education scene (^SgMtied by Shoop two years ago': 

In the rush to eqiibt)s^tipport for community education the professionals in 
the field are rup^fiio^he risk, of being charged with quackery. Too often 
community edubati6i:A^ sold in the same mdnner that snake oil was once 
sold from the backJM^ medicine wagon, %We pull our wagon into town, 
gather a crowd of^ojole, and start our spiel. 
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"Do you suffer from /uvenife de/mquency. vandahsm, defeated bond 
issues? Are you regretful of the past, alienated from the present, afraid of 
the future^ Is your divorce rate up and community support rate down^Are 
yoi^ high school graduates illiterate, your senior citizens forgotten, and 
your marriage boring^ Then step right up and receive the elixir of life, the 
panacea for all of yoOr^roblems^community education/'^ 

Again, for my.money, insufficient good can come from any movennent that 
has as much intellectual splay in its literature as I think I have detected 
4 The leaders of connnnunity education must seek greater internal 
consensus on the nature and limits of their approach to education. Key 
concepts are used interchangeably and without sufficient definition to 
assure effective communication. Take the notion of parental involvement 
or participation. What does it mean to community educators? Is it 
involvement with thfe education of one's own child? Volunteerism in the 
regular educational program of the schools? Participation in the array of 
. school-community-hunnan service interfaces^ Participation in Educational 
decision-Vnaking? Or is it limited to "advise and consent^" 

5. Community educators' should adopt a strategy of treating 
"community education as a process, rather than a program. Shoop 
warned of "the danger of being defined so narrowly that community 
edueation becomes just another program/' and by benefit of hindsight, I 
think It may have been ^.most serious mistake for community educators to 
sell some of their intellectual and political heritage in the annual struggle to 
get a mere $3 million of- federal pottage. In the process, community 
education may well have ceased to be a dynamic, cross-cutting movement 
• and become just one more program claimant— and a small one at that— at 
the federal financial trough. Community educators should resent 
enormously, bemg lumped in the public's and policymakers' fcjid with 
environmental education, driver education, consumer educatiorl^areer 
education, et al. 

Therefore, for the future, I would counsel a strategy of seeing community 
, education as a set of pervasive and powerful principles about the 
educational process that would infuse all of educatioh in much the same 
way that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Section .504 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1972 seek to leverage all educational 
delivery programs. Regardless of the amount of money available for 
programs specifically" labeled "community educatiop," this approach 
would seek to influence all of education anc^^schooling. As a program, 
community education' will always be restricted to a small box on an 
organizational chart at the federal, state, or local level, each box buried 
under layers of bureaucratic trivia, each box competing for resources 
unlikely ever to >be adequate to the tasks at hand. I.would prefer to see 
community educators as a small, crack cadre of educational missionaries, 
ombudsmen, expediters, disturbers of the comfortable, comforters of the 
disturbed, who see their mission as the slow but sure conversion of the 
mindsets of educators and policymakers. 
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Again, I see a» parallel to the civil rights efforts of the '60s and '70s After 
»the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1974, then-U S, Commissioner of 
Education, Francis Keppel convened, his senior staff to debate how the 
provisions of the Act ought to be reflected in the organizational chart of the 
U.S Office of Education. One school of thought advocated a strong 
centralized enforcement off ice. An opposing view maintained that a central 
office would soon become just another projgrann office, competing for 
limited resources and attention. Moreover, under^'a centralized enforce- 
ment plan, civil rights would become the responsibility of the "Dth|j guys," 
relieving the bulk of federal personnehof the task of modifying their pre- 
Civil Rights Act behavior. Agatn in hirtdsight, I believe the correct aide lost 
the organizational argument. Civil rights, instead of becoming a process of 
attitudrnal and behavioral ^ adjustment affecting the .entire federal 
bureai/cracy and the recipients of all grant funds, became too ofteniOst 
Another hurdle to be surmounted, another competing program area to be 
manipulated. , , 

From nny reading of the excellent community education materials sent to 
me by the project staff, I conclude that community education has far more 
to offer to the America n people tha n the narrow, self -imposed linnitations of 
another program. Community education deserves to soar, suffuse, and 
scintillate father than merely survive in the bureaucratic maze 

NOTES 
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One of comnr^unity education's fundamental goals or assumptions is that 
schools should be viewed as more than instruments of schooling, schools 
should be viewed as an expression of the community, and educational 
' governrnent should play an important part in the development (3f 
communities, in the sense of community, and in the awareness of 
communities in America. There are three core strands of ideology in 
community education literature: — . 

(1) an interest m the optimum responsiveness of the school to the felt 

needs of citizens; 
"(2) concern for citi?en engagement; and ' • 

(3) commitment to increased social and civic solidarity in communities 
through citizen participation, especially around the schools 

. These three ideological strands are interdependent Stated simply, the 
' community education movement is interested in^the social reconstruction 
of knowledge, especially the interdependence between the school, its 
government, and the commurjity^ ' 

When I took on the assignment of examining the potential impact of ^ 
community education, I asked myself what I know about the social 
reconstruction of knowledge from a research base in political science and 
the politics of education that would be useful to <:ommunity education 
' advocates. Clearly, community, educators need an^xpanded coRceptual 
awareness of the dynamics of policy premises, particularly the chang ing of. 
those premises during periods of politicalpara,digcD shifts— changes in the 
fit, the configuration, the Gestalt of relationships among socio-economic 
and political assumptions. 

The first part of this paper is a general statement of theory-related policy 
paradigm shifts characteristic of American polities. The second part takes a 
more detailed view derived from studies of local school districts Finally, 
paper examines the^significapce of turning point election periods and the 
paradigm shifts that occur during them. Awareness of transitions already 
underway 'is important information for those who would develop effective 
strategies and tactics. . * 

The current national concern for turmng fr9m the public to the private ^ 
sector offers opportunities to community educators vyho want to maximize 
grassroots involvement. The paradigm shifts ^now underway open 
opportunities for new lOput and, ultimately, for influencing the social 
X reconstruction of knowledge. \ ' ^ 

An educational polity's turning poir\t election period (TPEP) provides 
unusually favorable opportunities for community education This assertion 
rests on 'four premises. First, American polities experience cyclical 
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sequences of political quiescence and discontent Second, significant 
changes in their politics, readjustment in policy-making processes and 
structures, and redirection of policies take place during eras of discontent 
Third, these changes are lawful (in the scientific sense) and cyclic 
adaptations of the polity's policies and service delivery that mpre 
accurately reflect changed social conditions. Finally, the predominant 
pofitical characteristics of such eras are turning point elections that 
express the discontent of enough of the polity's citizens to open the door to 
future redirection and establish thefeasible parameters of that redirection 
Turning point election periods (TPEPs) produce unusually favorable 
conditions for the'articulation of new mandates. They unleash driving 
forces for citizen involvement in political processes and are characterized 
by increased voter turnout and heightened public awareness of policy 
options ' / 

TPEPs in the Pplitics of Education 

The chief mechanism for managing tension in the American political 
system IS a turning point election period. Turning point election periods are 
preceded by a growing imbalance between political and socio-economic 
systems, balance is restored through realignment elections that result in 
turnover of the chief executive office. 

^ TPEPs are chairactenzed by increased political conflict over competing 
philosophies of governme^it. The prize at stake is the power to define the 
issues for the public The significance of a TPEP for educational policy- 
making IS that Its politico-economic assumptions and ideological premises 
may guide educational policy long after the TPEP has ended. 

Research on local school district politics during TP£Ps is based on a large 
numberof TPEPs because of the large numberof American school districts 
In all AmencaKi polities, TPEPs are cyclic, patterned over time— not 
random.^ In a typical school district, §hort TPEPs of expanded political 
conflict alternate with longer periods of low political conflict Critical 
realignment electipnsare intensedisruptionsof traditional votingpatterns 
' 'In the local schooldistnct, the shift in voting behavior is seldom concurrent 
• with the replacement of a superintendent. Given the appointive nature of 
that office and the cost of terminating a superintendent's contract, some 
time usually passes between the board efection and the replacement Of the 
superintendent. It is only when the new superintendent is in place that the 
local district's policy-making system becomes a functional equivalent of 
the national policy-making system, produced by a realignment election 

Policy-Making in TPEPs and Quiescent Periods 

The policy-making pr9cess during long periods of pohticalquiescertce is 
aptly called incrementahsm by Lindblom. Ideologic^ premises are widely 
shared by the citizens 9f a polity durmg^such periods. As Lindblom points 
out. 

Any even loosely organized set of interlocking generalizations of 
principles .politico-economic organization — /s of enormous help to policy 
analysis . ./n effect an ideology takes certain beliefs out vf the gunfire of 
cn^cism. . . These, . .can thereafter be introduced into policy analysis as 
though they were settled fact.^ ^ • 
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Although dependent on shared premises, incremental policy-making 
over time, increasingly influenced by precedents that reinforfce th 
ideology^ The precedents, rathertban the ideological premises, becojViethe 
focus of political conflicts 

In contrast to periods of political quiescence, turning point electron 
periods are characterized by challenges first to recent aspects of policy and, 
later to earlier policies and their premises. As the politicization of TPEPs 
contVues, political conflicts expand in scope and intensity ^Thecusjomary 
ipcrementalism is replaced by more abrupt, less ccJnsistenrP^liqy-making, 
reflecting polarizecj ideological positions, disrupted coalitions, ^nd newly 
organized interests. Ideological premises are reintroduced into th^ gunfire 
of criticism as salientn)olitical issues. The incrementalism of quil^scence 
does n\t cease, nor are its policy premises- erased The premises miJSt, 
however, compete with othe/ assumptions for a plSce in the next pblitic^l 
paradigm. of interlocking assumptions The likelihood is that they will be 
subsumed in other elements involved m theideologicalconflict Incr^en- 
tal policy-making will be resumed onlV after the TPEP* has pro(^ced 
another, different amalgani of interlocking principles supported by, the 
voters For years .thereafter, policy will reflect the neyv premises . | 
Lessons from TPEPs in a Typica! Local School District I 

Cumulative studies* over 20 years illustrate the process by yvhichkhe 
local* educational mission is from time to time redefined by the lacal 
c^izenry. Also, how the tendency of educational policy-making 
closed, IS recurrmgly checked by voters. , l | 

A turning point election period ii;i a local school district typicaly g|es 
through five stages. (1 ) rising voter discontent, (2)a triggerihg electidn; ®) a 
realignment of the distric^t's policy making subsystem, (4) the articulation 
of a nfew policy mandate, and (5) a final te^t election of the new mand^e ^ 
. The dCrdtion of each stage varies from schoolwdistrict to school distrijctend 
frorryera to era. The occurrencebf the first stage does not necessarily nr&an 
that there will be progression to the other stages Politicization Jnay 
dimmish without completion of the five stages. However, the fiore 
common case is the sequence noted above. The final test election is 
followed by the jgnd of the TPEP and a gradual retL|rn to political 
quiescence. i , A • 

, Rising ciscontent is usually foreshadowed by changes in the socio- 
economic md demographiC'COmposition of??>«|g£hool district pome years 
before thepiscontent is m'anifested in votirL beha^r A speci^c in(;iicator 
IS a Significant change in the ratio of asse^ed valuation to average daily 
attendance, which may occur over a siy- to ten-year penpd before 
Significant evidence of voter discontent is seen. The school district may. 
ignore or greatly underestimate the socio-economic and demographic 
changes and make none of the program adju^ents requfrdd by^the 
changing social composition of its citizens and their children \The gap 
betvveen ^feommunity demands and the actions of, the board ar)d 
superintendent may widen, andihe school system may be see n as clbsed to 
change. Voter discontent may be measured in changes in the ratio o^ votes 
cast for and against incumbent board members, and in increases in the 
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number of challengers running against incumbents In some cases, the 
total number of votes cast for challengers may>exceed those for 
mcurjibents, although the incumbents, may be reelected because of ^ 
splintered opposition 

The first election in which orvaor more incumbent board members are 
defeated may be thought of as triggering the defeat of additional 
incumbents m the next election and the one after ^that A decision by two 
mcumbeot board member's not to seek reelection hasthe same effect as an 
initial incumbent defeat after a penod of political quiescence Either event 
sets in motion the beginning of significant conflict within the school 
district s policy-making subsystem, the meetings between the board and 
the superintendent Conflicts between the new member or members and 
the incumbents tend to expand rapidly into polarization Jhe superintend- 
ent often ^eads the older board faction in these conflicts, but incumbent 
members may swing over to join the new board members. Conflict within 
the board-superintendent subsystem brings to the surface other divisions 
within the distrijcts and sharpens ideological differences related to the 
governance of the schools. Old ideas are challenged as inappropriate to 
changed conditions. Old board members and the superintendent tend to 
defend the program^ they initiated or supported earrier. In the rhetoric of 
political confjict, defenders of ex^stmg prdgrams are easily attacked as rigid 
and unresponsive. Often enough, however, the old board majority, led by 
the superintendent, has enough votes to maintain the direction of the pa^st, 
even in the fact of bitter intra-board conflict. If the' newer board members 
more accurately represent the district's developing educational ideology, 
the decisions of the majority go beyond the limits of tolerance citizens 
normally accord their governments. The conflicts continue and intensify 
until the legitimacy of the board gnd the superintend'ent are questioned 
Incumbents are usually defeated in one or more subsequent elections, and 
a realignment of the school's policy system follovvs. 

There is some empirical evidence that an election in which incumbents 
are defeated can be followed by a return to political quiescence In these 
exceptions to the usual pattern, the following conditions seem to be 
Piiesent. (1) the socio-econorViic and political changes characteristic of 
voteV discontent do not appear to precede the incumbent defeat; (2) the 
election campaign rhetoric highlights the personal characteristics of the 
candidates rather than educational policy issues; and, (3) incumbent board 
members ar.e reelected and challengers defeated in the next erection If'the 
sthool board and the superintendent understand the importance of an 
incumbent defeat and work quickly to change'policies, the policy-making 
process, and school programs, the period of political conflict will be 
$hon^ne6jam the necessary balance between the schools and their 
pubAgs^'vwill be restored. 

The third stage m the TPEP is realignment of policy by removal of the 
superintendent. The incidence of involuntary superintendent turnover 
increasessignificantly in districtsjn which incumbents have been defeated 
m one or two successive elections. Jf this third stage is reached, the new. 
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sup^nntendeot will be chosen from outsidethedistnct Research confirms- 
that succession to the SiUpenhtendengy is much more likely to be from 
withm the system m the absence of the first two TPEP stages. Carlson 
contrasts the conditions and boarcT expectations of inside and outside 
executive succession' 

School boards elect insiders to the superintendency only when the 
judgment has been mad& that the schools are being properly adminis- 
' tered .school boards will be satisfied if the insider keeps things as they 
. < ^^e, but they expect and are satisfied with an outsider only when some 
changes are made ^ 

He also points out that boards give outsiders guidance in the general 
direction of the polrcy changes they expect. * 

The fourth stage in the progression of a TP£P is the articulation of a new 
policy mandate by the changed board and the new superiotendent. 
Repeated turnover in'the superintendency is possible if the district is 
experiencing rapid socio-economic and demographic change becausethe 
cross currents of clashing interests and ideologies may make the 
. articulation of a new policy mandate virtually impossible for a time The 
cinanged board rpay fail to provide the new superintendent with appropriate 
guidance, or the new superintendent may fail tparticulatea newmandate, 
or delay its implementation. Sooner or later, a new mandate is articulated 

The articulation of policy requires a combination of a philosophy of 
governance', technical understanding appropriate to the enterprise, and 
the choice of pragmatic alternatives for implementation. Publicdiscontent, 
which lead to the selection of an outsider, and the board's changed 
orientation, shared with the new superintendent, supply the basis for the 
needed philosophy of governance. The superintendent's professional 
training and experience supply the technical expertise and leadership for 
•the pragmatic and programmatic definition of policy choices. Communica- 
tion about the new policy is accomplished by the new chief executive in^ 
many ways, policy statements, personnetselection, revision of regulations, 
and school program changes. A clarification of values and a definition Of 
the policy issues in effect places a r(|w mandate bfefore the voters. ^ , 

The fifth stage of the TPEP emerges from the articulation of a new policy 
maVidate and involves the aggregation of interests in a final testelection in 
which voters choose between weM-defined alternatives. They may support 
the board and, by inference^ the superintendent, reject both, or stay home. 
From limited research, there appears to^be a larger than .usual turnout of 
voters in final test elections of a new mandate in local school^districts The 
victory of 'a new mandate in tje^vy voting appears to have the. effect of 
suppressing opposition voting, and therefore incumbent defeat, in later 
elections. After a final test election, the new policies, policy-makers, and 
programs become increasingly more secure in their political support; 
political quiescence and poli6y incrementaljsm return until new voter 
discontent ushers in the next TPEP. 
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Some Strategic Considerations for Community Education 

Several basic beliefs are pervasive in community education literature 
These may be seen in statements about structural issues such as 
decentralization, public access to decision-making^ citizen councils, and 
distinctions between roles and . activities at the district and site levels; and 
in process issues such as citizen participation and jnvolvement, and 
problem-solving collaboration betweer\school professionals and commun- 
ity members These structural and process concerns are related to program 
goals and desired educational outcomes. 

The social and civic solidarity of any polity is likely to be at its lowest ebb 
when its citizens feel alienated from its decisions and their outcomes The 
feeling of powerlessness and frustration in cor}f ronting autocratic power or 
a faceless bureaucracy inevitably increases the sense of beingalone. and 
hence reduces awareness of community A citizen thus alienated from 
CIVIC life may have his sense of engagement restored by the inclusion in an 
election campaign of issues salient to him and candidates with whom he 
can^uiWtify. The responsiveness of a polity. Jthe real engagement of its 
. citizens, and the resulting social solidarity areluncfions of broadening 
rather than narrowing policy agendas and programs That broadening 
requires greater appreciatfon of differences among citizens There are 
strategic eras in the political life of any school district that are, more 
ame>iable,than. others to this basic community education tenet 

The core features of community education's ideology— responsiveness, 
citizen engagement, and social sohdarity— are shared^by both liberal and 
conservative political traditions in America. An important strategic 
impjication of that faciis that the community education movement does not 

A require either a iiberahor a conservative community in order to carry out its 
goals Asecond implication IS that communityeducatorsdo^nothavetoplay 
a win-lose political game to champion their proposals Dij^erences 
between liberals and conservatives can be accommodated by the 
apphcatiorvof knowledge, intelligence, ej^panded awareness, broadened 
definitions of availably resources, genuine appreciation of differences, 

' concern for the rights of others, anrffle)«bility m programs Short-term 
conflicts can be survived without devastating/political wars because of 
unifying basic values. Shared values do not assure reconciliation of 
differences, of course, this desirable outcome requires deliberate effort in 
addition fo shared values Mutually prized vaWs can provide a basis for 
achieving reconciliation, whife truly conflicting v^es demand a win-lose 

outcome. ' ^ 

The first Kiggermg election of a TPEP in a school district may replace 
conservativa^ with liberals or liberals with corjservatiyes In either case^ 
demands f6r ^ncr^ased responsiveness and expanded citizen participation 
^ and charges of cipzen alienation are characteristic of the carnpraign 
rhfetoric of the- challengers. Consequently, general strategy to achieve 
community education goals can* be discussed apart from the traditional 
political divisions. , / 
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The research suggests two broad strdtegic considerations for the 
- communtty education nnovennent ih most school districts other |han the 
largest urban districts w»th appomte^d boards, the first is deciding where 
the district is »Q.its political life cycle. The second isrjudgingfhe openness of ' 
"the system s board nnennbers, administrators, andteacherstocommunica- 
^ ttons from citizens. i a a 

In periods of quiescence, specific progranl proposals whose goals and 
' values are convergent with established policy premises obviously have a 
much better chance of adoption and implementation than do those with 
divergent goals and values. In such periods, tlje slow and steady 

* nurturance of credibility with key policy and administrative actors in both 
the community ^nd the school system is the best tactic Implicit here fs a 

. plan of gradualism through educating people, and incremental modifica- 
tion of policies and processes. A specific tactic is for community educators 
to accept initially, the school system's identification of problems to be 
worked on jointly and the^erms of the collaboration. This does not mean 
that community problemjugnored by the school must be avoided On the 
contrary, the immediate'^al of this tactic is to demonstrate bpth to the 

^ community and the school system the value of expanded participation in 
problem solving Rhetorical challenges, confrontation, and insistence on 
working on problems not identified by the school system are unwise tactics 
at this stage '^The initial tactical goal is to legitimize expanded citizen 
participation through collaborative accomplishments The risk of nraintain- 
ing collaboration at this initial level can be reduced by keeping in mind the 
longer-term goal of incrementally broadening the range of problems and 
issues as well as the numbers and kinds of participants Thi& goal can 

' usually be openly shared vvith others even in the initial collaboration as 
long as faith in it is not required of everyone. What is needed iswillingness 
•to make a start and then let the evidence speak. Except in the late years of 
quiescence, the cautious tactics of^^gradualism are likely to produce the 
desired long-term changes in participation During , the l«te stage of 
quiescence, most school systems display increased defensiveness, 
bureaucratic rigidity, and cesistance to citizen demands; some systems 
may lack the political energy necessary to adjust to an altered social 
environment ^ 

In a TPEP. change occurs rapidly as the school district goes through the 
five distinct TPEP stages. An effective strategy for facilitating the school 
system's adjustment to the community, to opening up its policy and 
administrative decision-making processes for long-term citizen participa- 
tion, must take account of these changes, which will alterjthe district's 
" policy-making system either quickly at relatively lower costs to the^hufnan 
beings involved, or more slowly, with greater political conflict, at greater 
cost to all concerned. 
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Pohcy confhcts m TPEPs usually begir>as a reflection of the public.value 
contradictions already present in the school's policies and programs during 
the late quiescent period Durmg the first phase of the TPEP—rising public 
discontent— citizens are clearer on what it is they dislike in established 
policies than they are' -about alternatives As the TPEP progresses, new 
values.and future policy premises become clear^r, providfig community ' 
educators with opportunities to influence the process of value clarification 
and to propose alternative new policies as different stages of the TPEP 
emerge 

The second major strategic consideration is whether and to what extent 
the community educator should work to increase the school system's 
awareness arid understanding of what is going on. Given the basic 
comrhunity education tenet of working cooperatively with school boards 
and officials, this decision would appear at first glance to be simple In 
practice, however, cooperation requires that at least two parties agree to 
work together. 

The commitment of time, money, energy, and groups is fundamentally an ^ 
economic decision about the best way to invest resources to achieve 
specific objectives. The community educator's choice is whether to use 
available resources toseek irrtprovement in the school's responsiveness by 
increasing the awareness of the district's established policy-makers, or to 
allocate resources to the building of, solid bases of support outside the 
system m order to-change it through elections and referenda. There is some 
evidence that dividing one's resources equally between the two strategies 
at the same time may be the wisest course. In practice, however, the 
particular situation will have to be co^'nsidered carefully What are the 
probabilities that the awareness and understanding of the current policy- 
makers^'will improve? Will their enhanced understanding produce a new 
perspective? And Will the new perspective be translated into changes in 
policies and programs or be applied to renewed defensiveness? 
- Each Situation is unique. A wis^ strategy is to allocate some resources 
for initial testing before making the major choice between working 
primarily through the present key actors or outside the establjstid policy 
■and administrative system to change it. At some point during the early 
phases ot a TPEP, it may be both inefficient and damaging to one's 
credibility to become closely associated with an establishmeat that is 
experiencing rejection by the citizens. 
Thefollowing model summarizes the strategy choices described above' 
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Major 

resources 

allocations 

Inside the 
policy system: 
collaborative . 
influencing of 
.key actors 
directly and 
and citizens 
indirectly 

Outside the 
polrcy system* 
influencing ^ 
voters directly, 
and policy \ 
•system indirectly 



Quiescence 
(1) 

Convergence 
Incrementaiism 
feasic consensus 
Begin with the 
system's defini- 
tions of tasks 
and collabora- 
tion 
(3) 

Probable 
failure 



r 



TPEPs 
(2) 

Contradictory policies 
Closed system with 
high degree of 
defensiveness fol- 
low^ by rapid and 
abrupt changes 



(4) 

Divergence 
Abrupt change 
Clear discontent 
Lack of Con- 
sensus on 
values, no 
crystalization of - 
new mandate 



This simphfiedmodel ignores the variationsover time within the five stages 
of a TPEP, but It serves to suggest that working within the system to directly 
influence key actor^ and, through their actions, to enhance citizen 
participation and the system s responsiveness is the best-chance scenario 
in cell (1 ). Conversely, ^ell (4)suggeststhatthe best-chance scenario is the 
allocation of resources^to influence the citizenry directly and, through their 
voting behavior, the policy-making system. Thus, locating the district s 
•pdlitics accurately on the continuum from quiescent to final-stage TPEP, 
will guide' the choice of best-chance scenario for long-term policy 
adjustment. Cell (2) of the model suggests that strategic resources 
alldcated to collabcration may well increase the contraditions m the 
district's policies and hasten .change by exacerbating and expanding 
growing political conflict. This may be a desirable short-term tactic for 
hastening the normal change process and reducing the cost of extended 
conflict, but It carries twoVisks, especially to^lpnger-term c6nsiderations 
and goals. One risk is the loss pf credibility with voters if the established 
leadership fails to adjust to the new challenges. A second risk, related to 
the first, is that (Tollaboration will expand thecontraditionain policy instead 
of yielding truly different policies in harmony with the felt needs of tJ\e 
citizens. Finally, cell (3) suggests thatworkfng primarily outside the system 
to influence it through voters duririg periodsof quiescence is likely to be an 
unwise allocation of resources; expanding citizen participation and 
^collaboration within the system is much more practical during such 
periods. / 
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A detailed dibcubsion of strategic considerations at each emerging stage 
of the TPEP IS beyond the scope of this paper. A few examples of how 
avyareness of these phases can help in making strategic decisions may be 
enough to convince community educators. that TPEPs offer unusual 
opportumt^es^Take, for example, theVhetgric common to challengers on 
the eve of mcuiY)bent defeats Challengers focus on educatlon^l goals and 
"^arge the system \A/ith bemg.unresponsive to changing community needs 
^^^^-^^ closed to citizen participaion in policy making Incumbents emphasize 
*^ educational means, especially existing programs. Increased pu!?lic 
attention to the goals of education and concern^for citizen access to the 
system offer a favor^'ble climate for community education goals . 

A second example of the strategic importance of understanding TPEP 
stages relates to the weeks immediately following a triggering election , 
Research suggests that superintendents who survive the defeat, of 
, incumbent board members are likely to recognize the election as a mandate 
to adjust the school system and make program changes, while superin- 
tendents who are subsequently dismissed are likely to lead the old board 
members in fights against'the newcdmers A strategy of expanding the 
awareness of incumbent board members and the superintendent may offer 
an opportunity for adopting community education goals and saving the 
superintendent and board at the same time. 

A final example is the opportunity offered in the fourth stage of a TPEP, 
'when a new policy mandate must be articulated. Typically, a new 
superintendent from outside the system must combine his expertise with 
the views and experience of the board, the new policy is often clearer in its 
rejection of the past than it is in its direction for the futdre. The guidance 
given the new superintendent by the board may be ambiguous and 
incomplete, Community education groups who are aware of this normal 
process and have knowledge of- both the community and the educational 
programs can help reduce the amb^quity andexpand the newsuperintend- 
ent s awareness of the community and even of program options They can 
also begin to develop the broader citizen support systems necessary for the 
final test election ahead. , 

tn sum, research in the politics of local school districts indicates that 
there are significantly different cyclical Stages, of policy-making and 
) Change in the life history of district politics Awareness of theSe natural 
stages and processes can lead to the enhanced ^wer that knowledge 
niakes available if the knowledge is used appropriately. Evidence about 
TPEPs suggests that thes^eras are particularly prbpitious times for 
community education ideology and goals. 
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"Community Education and Turning Point Election Periods (TPEP$)" 



There are only two kinds of politics . . . the politics of fear and the politics of 
trust. One says, you are encircled by monstrous dangers .... The other 
says, the world is a baffling and hazardous place, buj it can be shaped to 
the will of men. 



•The basic premise of turning point election periods.(TPEPs) theory is that 
public schools are political systems, subject tothecyclic process of periodic 
power realignment. The author 'identifies various stages^ that school 
districts go through in this cyclic process: (1) political quiescence, 
characterized by incremental policy-making and little political conflict; (2) 
rising* voter discontent, (3) a realignment election in which incurribent 
school board members are defeated^ (4) involuntary superintendent 
turnover, in which newly-elected board members oust the incumbent 
superintendent, (5) outside succession, the hiring of a new superintencjent 
from outside the district; and (6) a final test election, in which voters 
confirm or reject the changes. According to the theory, after a school 
district has gone through the last phase, it begins the cycle all over again. 

lannaccone asserts that TPEP "provides unusually favorable opportuni- 
ties for community education." It is obvious that,his purpose is not to tell 
community educators how to take advantage of those opportunities but 
rather to , help them understand the workings of the political system in 
which many of them labor. ^ 

I would like to isolate several points made by lanngconne and suggest 
some possible implications for'action by community educators. 

• Elections are the mechanism that restores the balance between 
political and socioeconomic systems. 

The author explains that turning point elections occur when enough of 
the citizens are disatisfied with established policies and services. This 
turning point opens the door for future retlirection, and could M a point at 
which community education strengthens its role by providing vehicles fOr 
citizens involvement inthe formulation of fifturedirections for the schools. 

It should be noted that this strengthened role is not without risk. 
Identification with one segment of the political community* might leave 
community education open to retribution if political power is realigned at 
the next turning point election. , , 

The renowned Neighborhood Councils of Independence, Missouri, 
behevethatpartof their success isattributabletothefactthatthey have not 
become a political organization. One of their recent publications states: 

Since their beginning, the Neighborhood Councils have^ scrupulously 
avoided any kind of political activity, refraining from endorsing candidates 
for public office, taking stands on political issues, even refusing to sponsor 
candidates meetings. Encouraging folks to make up their ovm minds on 
such matters, the Couricils have carefully followed a path of political 
neutrality, working with ever^pqlitical persuasion but endorsing non^ of 
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The structures of comnnunrty education (i.e., community councils) should 
perhaps strive*for political neutrality m order to be able to work effectively 
with groups of all political persuasions, 

• Pol icy -making during periods of little political conflict is cfiaracterized 
by incrementalism. 

During periods of quiescence, to use lannaccone'sterm, school systems 
often become more closed to outsiders and incremental in their decision- 
making processes. The implication appears to be that this is not the best 
time to promote communit>AeducatiQn as a vehicle for citizen involvement 
in decision-making. * ' . 

On the other hand, an inventive community educator might choose to 
help school board members and superintendents understand the cyclic 
nature of the political system and anticipate the citizen discontent^at 
tends to follow periods of quiescence. Community education could then be 
promoted as a means of involving community members* in resolving 
Gtnf lict and providing direction for desired change. This might lengthen the 
period of quiescence and perhaps head off the abrupt change that follows 
turning point elections. 

In a recent study, a colleague and I found that community educators may 
have a diffiqult time fostering a true democratic process if they are 
sponsored by a "closed" bureaucratic institution.^.Wealso found evidence, 
however, that community education can have the effect of opening up the 
bureaucracy. 

• Superintendents can avoid "involuntary turnover" by adjusting 
policies, policy-making processes, and school programs immediately after 
the defeat of incumbent board members, 

A current school of thought holds thgt school- administrators mus.t 
abandon a technocratic model, in which their chief asset is technical 
expertise, and adopt a political model of administration Don Daviesof the 
Institute for Responsive Education identified these elements of the political 
model, reconciling a diversity of goals and values; dealing with conflict; 
mediating among conflicting interests of a diverse constituency; building 
consensus, bargaining and compromising, sharing power; providing 
services wanted by constituents, and recognizing that on many issues 
there is no one right answer morally or technically,^ 

Davies points out that the political administrator needs extensive parent 
and community involvement and a structure for providing it. Community 
education can offer that structure through its community councils. 
Therefore, aft^r an election in which there is significant incumbentdefeat, 
the community educator may be able to approach the superintendent with 
the idea of strengthening the role of the community councils. 
• The core features of community education's political ideology- 
responsiveness, citizen engagement, and social solidarity— are not the 
sole property of either American political conservatism or of American 
political liberalism. 

lannaccone's point is an important one for community educators to 
ponder. It is my impression that community educators until recently tended 
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to View their movement as appealing to the liberal side of the political 
spectrum. It is only recently, in the prevailing political conservatism, that 
they h^e become aware that the concept appeals to both camps This 
reassessment may well have arisen out of a need todeterminehowtobest 
survive during a period of political change. 

Community educators need to examine what tt i§ about the community 
education concept that appeals to each group, conservative anci liberal 
Then they must develop strategies based on the political leaning of the 
audience being Addressed. This is ngt a call to dishonesty or a 
recommendation to become all things to all people, but a way of pointing 
nut that community education is apolitical, facilitating as it does the 
'involvement of people regardless of their political orientation 

• After a turning point election, school system policy is realigned 
through the school superintendenh , 

lannaccone points out that incumbent defeats usually bring about a • 
change m superintendents (a point that may be corroborated by noting that 
the national range of tenure for superintenfdents is less than 3-5 years) He 
says further that after significant political conflict and mcurritent defeat, 
the'new superintendent i^ usually hired from outside the system and given 
careful directions by the new board. - , 

The period of formulating new directions offers the community educator 
an opportunity to propose an expanded role for the community education 
conbept. This could be done through the community councils, whose 
members could approach new board members and the new superintend- 
ent. It should be noted, however, that others in the school political system ^ 
are unlikely to miss this opportunity to promote their own special interestst 
The vocatiojial educators, special ed ucators, the advoca tes of programs f or 
the gifted and talented, etc , will all be mobilizing. Th^ifferehce could be" 
that most community educators have iq the past failed to recognize and 
take advantage of this opportunity. . 

# The longer-term tactical goal for community educators /s to build orr 
early successes, incrementally broadening the range of problems and 
issues, and the numbers and kinds of participants. 

This advice is directed to the early, part of a period of quiescence, 
lannaccone^states that "specific program proposals whose goals and 
values are convergent with the established policy premises of the school 
district obviously have a much better chance of adoptipQ and implementa- 
tion thando those with divergent goalsandvalues/'This-shouldgive some 
guidance to community educators as they work with community members 
m setting goals and objectives for the community education program In 
fact, community education can benefit best, says lannaccone, when 
community educators accept initially the problems the school district's 
personnel want to work on collaboratively .This may mean deferring work 
on problems in the community in order to demonstrate to school people the 
effectiveness of community education in expanding citizen participation in 
collaborative problem solving. This process will help legitimize^the poncept 
in the eyes of the school. 
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In practical term's this may mean devoting time and resources to 
organizing a school volunteer program before taking on a community crime 
prevention project. This policy of giving priority to school-identified 
problems Will change asthe school district movesthrough theturning point 
election period, and, as new values and policies are formulated after a 
turning point election, the community educator will have an opportunity to 
influence that process. 

# Two apparently conflicting strategies are identified for community 
educators during periods of growing citizen discontent with school policies. 
One IS to try to improve the school's responsiveness tbpommunity needsjjy 
mahng school officials aware of what is going on. The second is to build 
support outside the system in order to change it through elections. 

lannaccone tells us that there rs some research evidence to support 
dividing one s respurces equally between the two strategies This 
suggestion causes me to shudder witKyisions of community educators 
getting caught playing both«ndsagainst\he middle Itseemsto me there is 
a danger m actively working outside the system to defeat certain board 
members or promote particular issues. I recommend developing a base of 
support for community education in the community, anclthen letting the 
support base deal with the political system On the other hand, the strategy 
of seeking to increase the awareness of school pff icials, while likely to be 
fcustratmg at times, is both important and appropriate. 

• As incumbent defeats begin to occur during a TPEP, it may be both 
inefficient and damaging to one's credibility to become closely associated 

. with an establishment that is experiencing rejection by the citizens 

This IS akin to saying cJon t stand too close to the target when the firing. > 
squad appears It makes good sense but it may not be all that easy 
4rv-many-schooL-districts comnvjnity educatofs have become closely 



ass6ciated with superintendents,* often 'because the superintendent is 
aware of the commupity educator'^ link with the community. The 
community educator must be careful not to be used as a "lightning rod," 
placed jn the community to attract the fire and heat, A better role for the 
.community educator is to help facilitate communication between the 
school system and the community, rather than to act as spokesman for 
' either camp. 

' lannaccone concludes that knowledge of the processes of policynnaking 
and change in a school district can ephance the power of the commuaity 
educator "if the knowl^dgejs^used appropriately." This knowledge will not 
give the community educator a how-to plan for success It wili, however, 
provide some valuable 'guidance in choosing a reasonable plan of action, 
Idealistic as it may iseem, community education might have as its long- 
range goal the'ehmi^nation of turning poiiiit election periods (TPEPs) If the 
community education concept is securely in place, a school district has 
built-m mechanisms for helping citizens resolve conflicts of values and 
ideas without firing superintendents on a regular basis, or electing new 
school ^oard members every time something needs to be changed. The 
only time a superintendent or board member would have to be replaced is 
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when he orshewasunwMling to support th^ community education concept 
of allowing citizens a share in the decision-making process. 

Perhaps we all ough^ to take a fessori in political astuteness from that 
eminent political observer, George Burns, who saJd. "Too bad all the people 
who know* how to run the country, are busy driving taxicabs and cutting 
hair." . , • 

* ■» 
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'Commentary on: Ijaurence lannaccone's 
"Community Education and Turning Point Election Periods (TPEPs)" 

by • . . 

Samuel Halperin 

I have two basic problems with Larny Innaccone's paper First, in spite of 
my respect for his research methodology andhis skills, I do not understand 
how his analysis of turning point election periods (TPEPs) can measurably 
aid policy makers, community educators, or the lay public, nor how it can 
further the objective of getting a national agenda for community education 
Second, I am skeptical of the predictive power of cyclical explanations of 
human behavior. I believe that life is a great deal more chaotic, 
idiosyncratic, unpredictable, and unrepetitious than' TPEP research 
implies. 

* Individuals with their unique abilities and their pecufiar dreams, desires, 
and ideals, seem to me to be at least as decisive in determining outcomes 
as the mechanistic workings of a sqciety allegedly governed by the 
gharactenstics of candidates rather than educational policy issues), seem 
to me more nearly the norm tha n the exception. America n politics, after all, 
1^ notoriously personalistic. Far more often than not, the candidate is the 
issue. When policy plank^ and proposals are injected into a campaign, it is 
more often* to see how the candidates' personalitfes are reflected and 
revealed by the issues, rather than to assess and plumb the merits of the 
proposals themselves. At the national level, who remembersthatthe>(najor 
policies separating Herbert Hoover from Franklin Roosevelt in 1^32 were 
the gold standard and prohibition? Was it the alleged missile gap or Jack 
Kennedy's style and "class" that beat Richard Nixon in the 1960 television 
debates? And was it Jimmy Carter's personality and perceived malperfor- 
mance as President or Ronald Reagan's issues that carried the day in 
1980? . . ' 

Similarly, having watched almost a dozen D.C. schopi superintendents 
comeaniJgo in the past 21 years, I remain profoundly skepticalthat issues 
and*philosophies accounted for more than a token measure of theturnover 
in that disastrously unstable period. Rather, the struggle for political 
survival and dominance, and the interpersonal skilly, or lack of them, of the 
major actors help explain what happened in the District of Columbia Does 
the high standing of the current D.C. superintendent in the Washington ^ 
political and educational community derive from a cyclical stage of the 
District's educational milieu, or is it, as I believe, a tribute to Floretta 
McKenzie's very substantial mastery of the political and social skills 
delineated by Don Davres (and cited approvingly by Steve Parson in his 
excellent paper)? 
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Was the vertiable explosion of federal social programs in the '60sand the" 
70s part of the "normal cycle" of social change or was it "aberratipnal/' 
produced by a unique combination of social forces and dominant 
individuals unlikely to be duplicated again? Are Ronald Reagan and 
Reaganomics just a blip on the radar screen of upward social progress, or 
was the unprecfedented growth of federal (and state) social programs really 
a long-term trend, interrupted briefly by a "turning point election?" 

Whatever we may think of TPEP theory, the election of 1980 was a ^ 
turning point of enormous significance for American society generally 
Education, including community education, will never be the same Deep in 
our hearts all of us know that oureconomic, social, and political problems 
are more deep-seated and intransigent than a simple replacement of 
Ronald Reagan will cure. 
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PART IV: COORDINATION OF HUMAN SERVICES 
SUMMARY 

Jule Sugarman says that the current nat^nal debate over proper 
federal, state, and local roles will shape the human services delivery 
syst-ems of the future Demographic changes and advancing technology 
will also play a role in shaping the delivery systems Changes in the age mix 
of the population, geographic mobility, the increasec^ number of women in 
the workforce, and changes in the makeup of the family are causing 
increased demand for child-care programs and for the training of child-care 
providers. High rates of unemployment and underemployment may cause 
demands op government to create employment and necessitate adjust- 
ments in economic expectations and standards of livmg. 

Community educators .are particularly suited to fill the role that the 
economics, philosophy, and politics of the times are creating, that of 
community responsibility for the delivery of human services Sugarman 
♦ suggests a model for providing human services for which public funding is 
insufficient a "Community Educator Corps" that would serve as an 
auxiliary to the U)cal school system, and be available for assignment to 
public or private organizations involved in the provision of humanservices. 
' Some functions of the Corps would be to educate, organize, motivate, 
resolve conflict, act as a catalyst to analyze problems, develop policy, and 
implement programs. Expenses for Corps services would be shared by the 
local and state education agencies and receiving organizations 
^ JackD. Minzey notes that the federal role in public education has been a 
rather recent phenomenon, beginning in the 1950s. Community educa- 
tion, in particular, has had minimal federal recognition and only token 
federal support, and is moce appropriately supportfed by the community. 

Minzey says that the movement in the past two decade^ from a 
representative, to a participatory democigcy may be the most important 
Change of the 1980s m its impact on oJ^ society, our political systen^i^ 
growing more responsive and more accounts^. Changes in the age 
distribution of our population will njandate re-consideration of how public 
education usesjits resources to address such issujpsas lifetime education 

Minzey definres community education as a set of beliefs and points out 
that the community school is simply one institution's attempt to respond to 
these beliefs. He ca.utions community educators to avoid trying to do things 
outside the realm of their training. He supports Sugarman's model for a 
Community EduCatbr Corps but would modify it to emphasize a facilitating 
role for the community school director, who would ascertain thata needed 
service was not ava liable before initiating community action to address the 
problem. 
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Susan J. Bailhe agrees with many qf Sugarman's speculatipns on the 
future but she<ioes not believe that the Reagan Administratiofi s proposals 
to phase out federal efforts in the delivery of human services are the wave 
of the future She points out that public opinion polls consistently show 
' support for federal social services (unless the word "welfare" is used)_„ 
Baille points out that the current level of service is already inadequate and 
that the need is for expanded, not reduced, programs. She poiftts out that 
successful models of community education include some that are 
independent of school syste?ns. Bailie believes that community education 
can have considerable national impact in the human servfces area it it 
develops its citizen participation component. • , i. 

She lists SIX potential impediments to Sugarman's proposal for tne 
expansion of community education; (1) general lack of knowledge about 
communityeducation,(2Vagencyturfism.(3) service boundary disputes; (4) 
bureaucratic immobility,15) the inefficiepcy of c.qmmunrty participation; 
and (6) legal and financial problems. 
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ACHIEVING CRITICAL MASS \N COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

by ^ * 

Jule M' Sugarman . ' , 

* 4 

THte question m my mind is whether the child has outgroyvn the parent 
Community education, spawned and nurtured from it^ infancy by the^p^ublte 
schools of America, is now mature and very robust in fact, sister'^gencies 
such as recreation and community action have paid community education' 
the supi^eme compliment of imitation. Yet community education's ties tp its 
educatioh parents may now be unnecessarily constraining its potential to 
achieve a critical mass of services in tKe future Let me be very clear— I in 
no way recommend dissolution of the family ties. Rather, I want to consider 
whether s<ime greater degree of independence of action and adjustment in 
. institutional framework would not strengthen both child and parent The 
breadth and depth of what community education is achieving thrbughout 
the nation demonstrates characteristics of flexibility and innovation that 
are critical to the expanded role \ will suggest. . ,^ 

Speculations on the Future 

We cannot plan for the future without speculating on what the nature of 
our society; our values, and our governments are likely to be Our post- 
World War ll experiences in predicting the future ought to be a cause for 
hqmility. Few can clajm to have had any long-term success in anticipating 
the changes*in technologies, the internationalization of society, the 
economic changes, and the turmoil in attitudes and values vve are living 
throu^ L ' 

But with all humility I cannot resist the opportunity to think about the' 
future, to consider those developments that are almost certain al,ong with 
those that are highly speculative. My^predictions are based on two 
assump<ions. first, th^t the world will somehow fir\d a way to remain at 
peace, and segond, that the current recession will not become depression, 
that we will somehow restore the viabihty of our economy. 

Government 

There IS currently no area more difficult to plumb than the future of Our 
government(s) We -are in the midst of a great national debate as to the 
future of government. There are two central issues: 

• What are the proper responsibilities of American governments? 

# How should those responsibilitiesbe distributed among federal, stale, 
and local governments? 

Underly I ng both issues is the often u nasked question of what is essential 
to the good of society. Similarly permeating the issues are questions of 
viable alternatives to government action. 

During the middle of this century Americans put enormous faith and 
substantial investment into the premise that government, especially at the 
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federal level, could solv6 any problem. With a fervor remarkably similar to 
the fervor American busmess brought Xo building America's industrial 
might^t an earlier time, we applied enormous energy to using government 
to overcome all the defects we believed to exist in our society Whether it 
was. in education, health,. social Services, equal opportunity, economic 
security, life as a senior citizen, culture, recreation, or housing, we vvanted 
the best for all— and we wanted it fast. 

Now large numbers of people have developed grave reservations about 
what government, partiCularty the federal government, has been trying to 
do. For the firsttimeipits history there is the possibilitythat the powers and 
activities ofthefederalgevernmentwill be substantially reduced Let me be 
very clear that this is note certainty, fbr there are many other people whd 
beiieve that the federal efforts have ha^highly positive results. They argue 
that, while refinements may be required, a vast amount has been left 
undone that only the federal government has thecapacity todo(although ir 
might use state and local ^vernments and the private Sector as allies and 
instruments to achieve its objectives). 

-president Reagan is the nation's leading spoke.sman for the view that 
government, particularly the federal government, should do less in hum^ 
services Although the precise limits as to what the federal government, in 
his view ouqht to do are not explicit, the residual responsibilities seem to 
be; 

1. maintaining the social security and unemployment insurance pro- 
prams; ^ 

'2. maintaining some 'degree of support for services to the aged, 
haj Tdicap&ed^ndjejl^ bu^at-a^nsiderably- 
lower dollar level than in the past; 

3. maintaining^ for a time, the Medicaid and Medicare programs; 

4. providing some support for medical, but not social, research; and 
5\ preventing intentfonal and substantial discrimination. 

To the extent that other human services are essential, the President 
would assign both management and financial responsibilities to state and 
local governments! But his real preference seems to be that th^ private 
sector (i.e., business, philanthropy,andthechurches)ass\ime responsibili- 
ty.* ^ ^ 

To accomplish his- objectives, the President has proposed a 10-year 
strategy. Hi$ proposal for fiscal year 1982wastoconsolidateapproximate- 
ly 90 categorical programs into five block grants with an aeross-the-board 
reduction of '25 percent in funding Congress substantially modified these 
proposalsbutaccepted many of the principles behind them (See Appendix 
B for a list of programs included in block grants.) In particular. Congress 
greatly reduced the authority of federal officials and granted state officials 
much greater authority over the use of federal money. 

> 

•Appendix A, which is drawn from the author's Human Scrvicos.in tho 1980's (White 
" Paper IV), provides more detail on those human service programs from which the President 
would have the federal government withdraw 
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In his fiscal ywr 1983 budget the President proposes additional block 

grants and further reductions in funding. He also proposes, beginning in 

fiscal year 1 984, creation of a trust fund to supplant 43 existing progranns. 

31 of which are human service programs. The programs range from 

general revenue sharing, mass transit subsidies, and sewer and water 

construction to education, health, social, community, and legal services 

Their costs are estimated by the Administration at $28 billion If approved 

by Congress (and this is far from certain), states would, beginning October 

1 , 1983, have three options on using their share of the trust fund They 

could r . : 

f * • 

• ask federal agencies to contmue the program under federal rules until 
1 986 ^ith reimbursement by the states (an option unlikely to be used by 
any state), 

• use the money to carry on similar programs but arjder state policies as to 
eligibility, priorities, standards, and methods of service delivery] or 

• use the mone\ for any^purpose the state wished (e g , raising salaries, 
reducing taxes. Constructing highways) without any requirement that 
the ly^oney be spent on human services. 

In 1987 the trust fund would be reduced by 25 percent, ^nd by 1991 
there would be r)o federal money. The President would have accomplished 
his objective of eliminating the federal rolejn managing and financing 
human services - . . , ' . 

The trust fund is a popularldea with governors and legislators because it 
gives them virtual ly total control over how the money is used as yvell as over 
decisions on targeting, eligibility, fee scales, quality standards, and 
accountability. Their entl;iusiasm is constrained, however, by the disap- 
pearance of federal funding in later years. The White House 'and the 
governors are now, negotiating possible modifications in the trust fund 
concept 

Many members of Congress are actively opposmg the t^-ust fund for other 
reasons First, they not want to appropriate large sums of money without 
knowing the specific purposes for which the money will be used Many 
""members have, over the years, helped create or support programs that 
enjoy strong constituent support Some members are concerned that 
states Will not give these programs the same priority the members would 
Some feel that states wjll not perform well without close federal 
supervision. 

Experience with the existing general revenue program has convinced 
some members that money not specifically targeted toparticular programs 
'IS much more difficult to appropriate. T^is explains Congress' failure to 
appropriate the state portion of genecal revenue sharing in 1980 Congress 
felt that the stales, at that time, were in good financial condition, and no 
compelling case had- been made that specific damage would occur if the 
funds were lost. States should keep that example in mind as they evaluate 
' the trust fund concept. ' 
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Whether or no^a trust f u nd is approved, there isnow a clear movement in 
Jhe^irection of giving states greater authority. The block grants enacted in 
1981 were generally less restrictive on the use of funds than -the 
categorical programs had been. Furthermore, the federal departments 
were told not to enlarge upon the legislative languagethrough regulations 
Congress believed that it had spoken clearly, but if there were any doubts, 
interpretation of the law was to be left to each state. This approach 
obviously creates a possibility that different meani ngs will be given to a law 
by different states and may set the stage for litigation testing whether 
Congress has provided "equal treatment^under the law," 

Congress also clearly signaled its i nientforf to rely on the states for 
accountability The states are requiredto make an annual report on their 
use of funds, but the content of the report i^left entirely up to thestates As 
a consequence, our ability to make Comparisons among the states is likely 
to be seriously diminished. Congress placed basjc responsibility for 
auditing programs and fund expenditures orr the states but did provide a 
complementary authority to the General Accounting Office and the 
Inspectors General. , > . ^ / 

It should be noted that Congress can undo vi(hat it has done Theofiginal 
Community Development Block Gramt coRt^ined few restrictions on 
grantees, but after a brief experience' Cdngf ess became dissatisfpd with 
the decisions and actions of state and local governmeh^Sxind added more 
federal requirements each year In 1981 C;^ohgress again reversed itself 
and w^rit back to a much less restrictive form of grant. 

Demographic Changes ' . ^ ^' 

W^lnow with a high level of certaintynfiai.^ nninimum of 29 percent of 
the people now 45-55 years old will Ijve to age SB. If the gerontologists are ^ 
right, most of these people will be physically and mentally healthy They 

* . .will both want and need to be an active part of society, although perhaps 

under different ground rules. Many of them will want or need to remain - 
employed but may want a ^ major' shift, in the type or conditions of 
employment , . ^ 

Al the other end of the age spectrum, tjhedqclining birth rate of the 1 960s 
and 70s seems to be m the process ^of bemo^reversed The statistical 
eyideiQce is not yet firm,.but I suspect that ^^i^flfng family values will soon 
^ raise the birth rate above the replacement level We are not toofar from the 
time when some schools will have to bQ Reopened and some teaching staffs 
e)ipanded A higher birth rate accompar\^^d by continuing growth in the 
proportion of women working would c^use a sharp jump in the*demand for 
preschool and after-school child care proQr'ams pf many types Ourcu/rent ' 
difficulty infmancing such^programs is likely to be exacerbated by coming 

^ - revenue shortfalls. IVfany more peop|^^vigb {ack formal training may 
become care providers arid require cor^i^^Bfe training. 
In the mid-years of.hfe we will^^ave..vv^1l^|Vond.^he year 2000, the 

^ largest number of individuals in the \^or foroS^ that America has ever 

known The implications of that fact am'^dfecussed under Employment, 
below * " ' \ 
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Health 

• The 1970sappe^4ohavemarkedthebegmningofanev\)phaseinhealth 
care, with a new^ophasis on preventive care. Surgeon General Julius 
Richmond's ^a^^^^^^ry^ report on the state of America 's health makes 
clear ttigt the li^P^^uses of death and chronic illness can be greatly 
reduced by personal discipline and environmental control Deaths due to 
hearlfdisease, stroke, cirrhosis, cancer, and accidents are all directly tied to 
things we can do something about Spendmgon preventive health care has 
clear promise of subst^^ally redijcing overair health care costs But much 
of the payoff is lohg t^^^ci'" the meantime our national medical costs 
may drive out spendi^^^^^fcjentive programs Clearly, an effective and 
continuing health edL!catipn^nd>dvocacy program reaching into all age 
groups should be a par^/Of ^yr future. Private employers and private 
organizations may hold mounting such § program because of 
their growing concern abJliWfe rising costs of health-care fringe benefits 
and the production loss^'^iyibuted to drug use and alcoholism 

Employment 

During the last decade! the American labor force passed the 100 million 
mark. Uofortunately, ifleft behind ma ny people who wd[ulcj like to be a part 
of that labor force. PersisteQt unemployment in the unaef-25 age group 
and among minorities (particularly black and Hispanic males) was coupled 
with persistent underutilizatlqn.6f women's talents At the beginning of the 
1 970s we talked hopefully oi^ft empjoyment with an unemployment rate 
of 3 to 4 perc^t. Before thetJgrrertUetession, the unemployment rate was ^ 
about 7 percent, if discoVr'aged workers (the unemployed who are no 
longer actively seeking empfoynieht) are ificluded, tb€Ptotal number of 
unemployed would have beeA©^ percent The discouraged were being 
sustained by an undergrourfd; economy, or were giving off savings of 
families and fnends or thi^^gh.^bV&rnment financial assistance (!slo one 
knows their precise number?, J3ut they are a significant part of tHe 
population. Clearly, many & them are, however unwillingly, a drain on the 
public economy It should ti§ noted that a large part of thi$ population does 
move in and ou^ of employment, so the number of persons permanently 
unemploye^is much smaller^than the percentage indicates. » 

The labors market changed qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
between 1970 and. 1980. Manufacturing activities and agriculture 
declined to 22.3,percent and 4 percent of the labor market, respectively 
^ Public employment rose during the decade to a peak of 17.1 percent and 

• then began todecline rn the early '80s. Only the service industriesshowed 
sustained growth in employment. Although the current Administration, 
speaks of the remdustrialization of America, the signs both here ,and 
throughout the world seem to indicate a continuing decline in manufactur- 

• ing employment. ^ ' ^ . 
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Other major changes have taken place in the individual s view of work 
Three years ago it would have been very clear to me that a large portion of 
employees would (a) place great emphasis on variety in their work; (b) be 
eager for total career changes fromtime to time;(c)acceptwith equanimity 
the need to be geographically mobile, (d) be frequently dissatisfied with the 
value of what they were doing, (e) place a very high value on jobs that gave 
them personal control over their time (e.g., "flextime/' long weekends, 
frequent vacations", and sabbaticals), and (f) expect rapid personal 
economic progress Job security would, perhaps, have been at the bottom 
of the list. 

But that list would have been made when employed persons had no real 
cdncern about job security, when, as one job for educated and skilled 
people disappeared, one or more would be created. Now we are in a period 
marked by vast increases in concern about job security and a shift in 
people's view toward more emphasis on family considerations and 
maintenance of community roots. The result is likely to be increased 
interest by employees in improving their skills or developing new ones so 
that they are more attractive to employers, some of whom feel in^a position 
to be more demanding and less considerate of employees' needs As the 
economy improves, thequestion is whether we will return to the values of 
the' 1970s or maintain those of the early '80s. 

The answer to that question is likely to be found, in part, in technological 
deveTopments. The explosive growth in the availability of computer 
technology and the amazing reductions in its cost seem to have the 
potential of revolutionizing clerical employment. But if this happens, where 
will the displaced clerical worker go? Isthereonthe horizon some vast new 
supply of jobs for persons with lowdr skill levels? 

There are four possible outcomes. (1 ) We may find that we ca nnot, in fact, 
create enough employment to absorb the labor force In that case we will 
have to concentrate on a redistribution of available employment so that 
more people may share'in its fruits. (2) We may find that the skill levels of 
large numbers of people must be substantially changed to meet the needs 
of the large new industries. (I am far less sanquine than many that the 
burgeoning.information industry will generate vast new employment; lam 
Mrticularly pessimistic that it will provide opportunities for those with low 
skill levels ) (3) yVe may see demands on government to create employment 
in public agencies or private non-profit organizations, in areas of no interest 
ta busifiess. (4) Many people may have to adjust their economic 
expectations and standards of living to a new reality of their potential 
income. This maV, in turn, generate pressures on government for more 
assistance m providing economic security. 

Whatever the direction of change, there will be a great need for 
educators who can help people change their attitudes and skills with, or 
ahead of, the times and adjust to different life styles that stem from 
changing economics. 
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Family Management Problems 

The American family has changedtremendously during the mid-century 
Births out of wecjiock rose from a 1950 low of 4 percent of all births to a 
1979 peak of 17.1 percent. The proportion of marriages ending in divorce 
has mcreased, nearly one half of all marriages performed in 1973 are 
projected to end in divorce. One out of twochildren will spend some part of 
their-lives in a one-parent home. 

More than 54 percent of children now live in homes in which the mother 
IS working. Even among mothers with preschoolers that proportion 
exceeds 45 percent. There is some debate as to whether this is a 
permanent phenomenon. It will be interesting to see whether the trend 
changes if high unemployment persists. There remains a strongly held and 
increasmgly vocal view among some women and men that women with 
children do not belong in the labor force. My own judgment is that there will 
be a short-term decline in the proportion df women working during the 
child's preschool years, but no decline, in the longer term. 

In the last three decades the geographic dispersionof families continued 
to increase. The support systems of .th^ large family were less available to 
families with young children or older parents. Consequently, married 
couples as well as single parents have increasingly hadto rely on thefr own 
resources for family management and for coping with' such problems as 
delinquency, abuse of drugs and alcohol, family conflicts, child abuse and 
neglect, and the isolation of the elderly, all of which'are commonplace and 
probably increasing in frequency. 

I believe there is a trend for families to regroup in support of their 
members; Certainly there is more resistance to moves related to 
employment. Some of this is dge to the problems of dual careers, but^ 
sense also a desire among the younger generation to be closer to their 
families. Nevertheless, there will be, for the forseeable future, very large 
numbers of people needing help in family management from individuals 
outsidfe the family. A^/ariety of public, voluntary, and even for-profit 
agencies and groups are trying to meet that need, but the prospect is for 
great shortages of funds for these agencies. The alternative lies in the 
development of supports within neighborhood, social, business, and 
religious brganizations. 

Implications for Community Education 

The implications of the coming cha nges raise fundamental issues about 
the role community educators could or will want to play. President Reagan 
IS asking Congress to abandon, over a lO-year period, virtually all federal 
responsibility for human services. If the President persuades Congress to 
do this, state and local governments, voluntary organizations, the 
churches, businesses/families, and individuals will be on their own in 
trying to cope with human problems. Nothing on the economic horizon 
_ indicates4hat.any__ot these groups will have the financiairesjourcesjo 
employ the staff necessary to serve people in need. Historically, even under 
the most ambitious publicly financed programs, we have never come 
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anywhere dose to meeting needs, the issue now is the extent to which we 
can create support systems that are not significantly dependent on public 
funding. ^ 

What we should be looking at is ways to maximize use of whatever 
resources exist That means using those resources to catalyze and 
support all types of volunteer, solf-support, and mutual support 
systems.. Expressed m community education terms, it means using trained 
community educators to build skflls and motivation in private organizations 
and individuals so they can do those things for which public funding is 
limited or unavailable. Only by mobilizing these private organi?ations and 
individuals cah >ve achieve the critical mass in human services necessary 
to the future of-AmericafY society. 

Community education has a real potential for helping society cope with 
the future. But to realize that potential, community education will have to 
be freed from schools to work m a wide variety of organizations and 
environments. Many educators wiirhave to move out of schools and 
become tutors, advisors, and supporting resources to organizations that 
have the capacity to work in environments outside the school system. 
Some educators may have to avoid direct identifrcation with the schools 
because of the hostility some groups feel toward the schools 

What Could Be Achieved? 

Sometimes it, helps to postulate an ideal, not because it is necessarily 
achiev&ble, but because it provides a target aigbinst which to test reality. I 
would state the ideal ln three ways: 

7. Any group of reasonable size, vyhether ongoing or ad hoc Jhat is dealing 
with human service issues dnd needs to expand its knowledge and 
skills can find help in achieving that objective from a community 
educator who is acceptable to the group. 
^ 2 Whenever public or private officials see a human services need that 
requires'expansion of knowledge and skills in a specific area or among 
specific groups, there are community educators available with the 
capacity to interest, motivate, and assist the public in organizing to 
meet society's needs. 

3. When there are conflicts among groups and individuals, there are 
people to help in resolving those conflicts. • 

A Modified Institutional Base 

If community educators are to meet the objectives I have set forth, they 
must modify their institutional base. They must be able to work in a variety 
of organizations, using various sources of funding, while maintaining a 
home base within the education system. For purposes of salary Equity, 
career advancement, retirement, and dther benefits, the community 
educator needs an ongoing personnel system. Certainly there are 
individuals who can and wouldworkasfree agents, taking their chances on 
the future, but I think we learned in the Waron Poverty that it isromantic to 
think there are enough dedicated people to achieve a critical mass of 
service. 
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. Fortunately, there are models that show how an acceptable institutional 
base can be constructed. One is the U.S. Public Health Service (PHS) At the 
heart of PHS has been a corps of officers (physicians, dentists, nurses, 
epidemiologists, and^ many other specialists) who willingly accepted 
assignment to other federal agencies, to state and local agencies, and even 
toji^oreign countries. During those assignments they functioned as full 
members of the other organizations and were subject to their policies, but 
for personnel purposes remained part of the PHS. ^« 

A second model operated under the Inter-governmental Personnel Act 
(IPA), under which federal employees could be assigned to state pr local 
governments or to educational institutions for periods varying from one 
hour ta two. years while legally remaining federal employees, retaining 
federah insurance and retirement coverage IPA also brought state and 
local employees into federal agencies, these employees retained their 
status as employees of their parent agencies. 

A third model, called the President's Executive Interchange Program, 
permitted federal employeee'to accept assignments in private companies 
and vice versa Space prohibits a recounting here of all the complexities of 
this and the other models. The point is that when federal agencies used 
them well, they had very positive results. , - ^ 

The Local Community Educator Corps 

How could such a model be applied to community education? There 
might be created, as an auxiliary to a local school system, a semi- 
autonomous Corps of Community Educators who have the talent and 
interest to work across institutional lines These individuals would be 
available for assignment to any public or private organization involved in 
the provision of human services. Their functions would be educational in 
nature, but they would often deal with aspects of organizational 
development, group motivation, and confj[ict resolution. They might find 
themselves, deeply involved as catalysts to problem analysis, poHcy 

. development, and program implementation. The most important ingredient 
th^ would bring is an understanding of how the educational process can 
be used to make things happen, how individuals can become stronger 

* through a group educational process. 

Certain principles should be applied in developing a Corps: 

7 Service should be wholly voluntary, the educator should have an 
explicit right, without prejudice, to refuse an ^assignment. 

2. An organization shoulcf request assistance and shou/d have the right to 
refuse, without prejudice, the assignment of a particular educator. 

3. SucQessfuf service in the Corps shou/d be qiven significant credit in 
^etti^Q salaries and making promotions within the school system. 

4. boards, of education shou/d be willing to waive norma/ requirements to 
permit outsiders wjth special skills to serve temporarily as^community 
educators within the school system. / 
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5. State education agencies (SEAs) should consider serving as brokers for ^ 
arranging assignments. The SEA might also consider assigning its own 
personnel through such a system. 

6. The local education agency (LEA) or SEA should be alert to situations in 
which its educators might be helpful. To that end, the agency should be 

*" , in close contact with local government officials and private planning 
organizations such as United Way. Commtjnity educators should be 
.encouraged to seek out or stimulate opportunities in which their talents 
could be effectively used. A planoing or advisory group of public and 
private agencies (including United Way planning organizations or their 
equivalents) would be higlily desirable. 
* 7. If possible, the LEA or SEA should have amappropriation with which io 
\ * ' pay part.of the Corps' expenses when it is in the public interest to do so. 
However, the receiving organization should make a meaningful 
financial contribution towar^d the costs involved. 
8. Financial support for the Corps' activities could, and perhaps should, be 
shared by the school board, the local government and private 
organizations. It will be gfeatly to the Corps' advantage to be thought of 
as a community resource rather than as as schoei progifam. 
• 9^ The school board should consciously limit its involvement in choosing 
projects and assigning people, but it should have the right to recall 
comfnunity educators to meet the needs of the school system and to 
approve any personnel changes. 

There are also some cautions to keep in mind: 

Assignments should be made carefully. A few bad assignments will 
convince both outsiders and insiders that the Corps is a dumping 
ground. 

, 2. Thei\parent organization should remain in close touch with the 
' ' assignee, not for purposes of supervision, but to reassure the individual 
of his or her continuing ties to the education agency and of a real job to 
' which to return. , 

3. The LEA or SEA should understand tHat it ma y permanently lose some 
educators to the organizations to which they afe assigned. 

' ' Examples of Use of Community Educators 

Following are examples of situations in which a community educator 
might play a useful role: 

/. A state government has a policy of deinstitutionalizing people with 
mental health problems. Many of these people have no relatives or 
friends in the community. The community educator^ agrees to spend tvvo 

' days a week working with patients, one day at the institution working 
with patients about to be released, and the othfir day with a mutual 
support group of patients already in the community. Funding is provided 

^ through Title XX of the Social SecutitfAct and/or through a service 
contract with the releasing institution. 
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2. The health department sees many expectant mothers who are having 
difficulty managing Jheir oldet^children. The department 'has no legal 
responsibility in this area but knows (hat the problems, left unattended, 
could become serious. It recommends that the Corps become involved 
With funding from a local community foundation, the community 

" educator works twice a month with a parent group, concentrating on 
issues related to managing older children An objective is to make the 
group self-sustaining. 

3. group of senior citizens would like to work with preschool centers in 
their city, but both the seniors art^ the center directors feel that the 
seniors are out of touch with techniques for wofking witH young 
children The seniors decide to chip in enough money so that a 
community educator can organize a training program for them 

4. A great need for da y care of handicapped children has de veloped in the 
Ait>mmunity. County officials are concerned about safety and health 

^ issues as well as the quality of care offered to handicapped children in 
^ family day care homes. The county staff issmall, and there are no funds 
to tram family day care mothers in the specialized needs of handicapped 
children. They do have inspection funds, however, A community 
educator becomes a consyltant to the inspectors, helping them 
redesign their inspection so it becorpes more of a training tool. The day 
care mothers, feeling the^need for more, training, ask for a Corps 
member to help \hem form their own organizatioh for staff develop^ 
ment. The state government agreesto use Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act funds to support the effort. 

The Acme Corporation would like to employ minority youth with low 
levels of skills in jobs that have real potential. Government funds are 
available to prepare these youths for their first Jobs, but advancement 
will depend on carefully tW'Iored training programs. The employer and 
employees agree that the corporation will provide space, materials, and 
volunteer instructors if the employees will pay a community educator to 
organize and supervise the training program. 

6. A housing project faces bankruptcy, and the Public Housing Authority 
'agrees to turn ifover to a tenant organization if the tenants vvill manage 
it.'Because the tenants have limited skills, the authority agrees to pay a 
community educator to develop a training program in basic mainte^ 
ryance, minor repair, and security skills so that those services maybe^ 
performed by volunteers, thereby reducing project costs. 

7 A community of lower -income families find they no longer qualify for 
Medicaid. Several families must remove elderly parents or chronically 
ill children from hospitals and nursing homes. A family care committee 
of volunteers (including students) is formed to help the families provide 

' care in their own homes. The community educator hired by the group 
arranges basic training and helps the group develop a quality control 
system. 
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8. Community residents thmk that citizen participation in decisions about 
spending iiuman services funds is a siiam, in iarge part because tfiey do 
not understand ttie budgetary process and docuiments. T/ie state 
provides a community educator to arrange training in an environment 
acceptabie to t/ie citizens. 

9. Tiie XYZ Corporation finds its competitive position eroding and deciders 
to invoive employees in management decisions, it contracts with 
community educators to wor/( with employees and corporate officials in 
planning that involvement. v 

Why Community Educators? 

The roles described above are similar in some ways to those played by 
other types of workers, e.g., community organizers, trainers, and social 

* workers, but I think community educators will be accepted in many 
situations in which other professionals yvould not be because community 
educators are policy-neutra I, not identified with one faction or another, and 
dedicated to good process. They would not be enforcing the policies or 
regulations of a government agency, but responding to needs seen by the 
people involved. Over several years community educators have shown a 
capacity to work with many different types of people and to tailor the 
learning process to individual motivation and skill levels. They have 
successfully introducted flexibility and innovation into previously rigid 
school bureaucracies. Finally, many of them seem tp have a highly 
^developed sense of mission and*ah affinity for hard work. , . 

, Conclusion 

The prospect is for massive changes in human service^ throughout the 
country. These .changes, as well as nevyly emerging problems, will occur in 
an environment of severly reduced public resources. Formal and informal 
private services are likely to proliferate in the absence of government 
funded services. Public officials. Voluntary agencies, and self-help and 
mutual support groups will all need help in using those private services to 
deliver effective human services under trying conditions. 

• The unique experiences and achievements of community educators 
create a presumption that they could play a highly useful rol^ in facilitating 
necessary changes. This may, however, require adjustments in their 
relationships to school systems. Community education needs some 
freedom from the school system if community educators are to achieve 
critical mass in supporting the overall human service effort. Models exist as 
to how this can be done. Basically, community educators would remain 
part of the formal school perspnnel system but be permitted to work in 
many other types of orgariizations, both public and private, using a wide 
variety of public and private funds. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE PRESIDENT'S PLAN 

The President and his advisors have been forthright in saying that they 
hope to remove the Federal government entirely from authority over and 
financial responsibility for human services, A clear strategy to accomplish 
this objective is now emerging as reflected in the chart and timetable 
below. 



Timetable Block Grants Income Maintenance Funding 

'^Y 1982 57 programs consoii- Eligibility narrowed, 25% re 



d^ted into 9 block 
grants with authority 
transfered to states 



services diminished; 
tough administrative 
requirements. 



Other 

Deregulation of new 
duction in and some existing pro- 
dollars, grams Abolition of 
some reporting and 
audit requirements, 
staffing reductions in 
Federaf agencies. Cur- 
tailment of research 
and professional 
development 



FY 1983 



FY 1984 



FY 1987 



Several more 
programs consoli- 
dated into block 
grants * 



Trust Fund of 
$28 biHion which 
states may use 
to buy Federal 
programs, take 
them over, or 
use for other 
purposes. 

^ost federal 
administration of 
6i service pro- 
grams and bfock 
grants ends 



Further reductions Further Further deregulation 



in eligibility and 
and services 
Even tougher 
administrative 
requirements 

Federal government 
assumes Medicaid 
States take over 
AFDC and 
Food Stamps. 



reduction Further reductions in 
in dollars. Federal staff Further 
^ curt^iilment of research 

and professional 

development 

Further Close to total deregula- 
reductions tion. Virtually no 
in dollars. Federal staff help or 
monitoring. 



Begin 
phase out 
of trust 
funds. 



FY 1991 



Federal 
funding of 
• services 
ends 



speculative Local education 
and handicapped 
programs end? 
^ Programs for 

the aged altered? 



Social Security 
changes. Ending *of 
Medicaid/Medicare? 



Federal role in research 
further curtailed? 
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APPENDIX B 



THE FEDERAL/STATE TRUST FUND 

The President proposes to create a Trust Fund in support of 43 separate 
programs m FY 84. This tot^l includes 1 9 grants for transportation, reve nue 
sharing, and other purposes tliat are not hunnan services. The trust fund 
would be available to the states in three phases. Between 1 984 and 1 987 a 
state may use the money to reimburse the Federal government for a 
continuation of programs operated under federal rules. It'may also use the 
trust fund money to take over some or all of the presently federally fu nded 
programs. Or the state may treat the money as "super revenue sharing" 
and use it for any purpose the $tate chooses. 

Beginning in FY 88 the Federal programs will disappear entirely and each 
state will have to decide what, if anything it wishes to continue. 

Also in FY 87 the trust fund will be reduced 25%. Further reductions of 
25% each year will bring the trust fund to an end at*the close of FY 90. 

Administra'tion officials have promised that there will be close 
consultation in developing the needed legislation \?vith state andjocal 
officials and such talks already have begun. 

The transfer of these programs will eventually have the effect of 
destroying them because there will be^fcevy or no Federal r^les on how the 
money is to be used. 

If the transfer occurs on October 1, 1983 the Federal govefmnent will 
begin to provide $28 billion to the states out of a Special Fede>^|/State 
Trust Fu nd. This fund would come from a portion of the excise and wimlfall 
profits (oil) taxes. ^ 

More than half of this money now comes from the windfall profits taxon 
oil. Curr'eritly the oil companies are reporting lower profits so that total 
revenues may actually drop in future years. y 

*The Administration apparently does not plan to increase the fund in 
future years to compensate for inflation- 

The human services programs which would be affected are listed below. 
Those which were block granted in FY 82 are shown with a pjus symbol. 
Those proposed for further block granting in FY 83 have two plus symbols 
Vocational Rehabilitation^* CETA++ 

State Block Grants (ECIA-Ch.2H- Low Income Energy Assistance* 

Child Nutrition++ ' ' - Child Welfare Services++ 

Adoption Assistance**^ Foster Care++ 

Runaway Youth Child Abuse 

Social Services Block Grant++ Leg'al Services 

Community ServiCBS Block Grant+ - Health Prevention Block Grant 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse and K/lental Primary Care Block Grant+ 

Health Block Grant+ Primary Care., Research & Development 

Maternal and Child Health++ * Family Planning++ 

Black Lung Clinics++ Nutrition++ 

Migrant Health Clinics++ Urban Development Action Grants 

Women, Infants & Children++ 

Community Development Block 

Vocational & Adult Educatioh++ 
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Reaction Paper To: Jule Sugarman's 
"Achieving Critical Mass in Community Education" 



by 

Jack Min^ey 

Jule Sugarman's premise isthatthe'purposeof any institution istonBerve 
the society for which it was created, therefore, {he personnel of;an 
institution must know what the society is like, so they can carry out the 
responsibilities for which the institution was intended, Sugarman ishares 
his view of coming changes in our society and its institutions, and 
'describes a new role for the conrimunity educator in this new setting. 

"New" rol^s for governnne^t m education are new only to those who 
were not around at the beginning of federal financial support to education 
in the 1 a50s. Before Sputnik, schools received little financial aid from the 
federal government. Education was perceived as a province of the state, 
and most educators wanted it that way. "States' rights" was an important 
concept, and federalFsm (as it was defined then) threatened to centralize 
things in a way that was unacceptable to many people. There was concern 
that federal aid would bring control by a non-responsive, non-accountable 
bureaucracy— and indeed many people today feel that the amount of 
current federal regulation is not justified jn terms of the financial benefits 
received. President Reagan seenns to be returning to where we were in the 
1 950s, and the problem may be more pne of adj^ustment than prescription. 
Whart we are witnessing is the circular nature of change, and those who 
would like more federal support for education need simply vydit a few years 
until such support is reintroduced as a "rieVv" something or other. 

For those of us in community education, the change will really not be all 
that great. We waited a long time for federal support, and the energy 
exert.ed in this cause has not^had significant results. We currently have 
minimal recognition from the federal government, and the financial 
support has been little more than token. In short, the federal government's 
support of community education has been disappointing at best. 

Commu nity education seems to be moreacceptableat the state and local 
levels, where the movement has received both program and financial 
support. And this is as it should be, since the community education concept 
accentuates the smaller community. The categorical nature of a federal 
grant may assure that ijnoney will find its way to a particular program, but 
there is something to He said for having decisions and guidelines made by 
those in the smaller community rather than by a bureaucrat who.has no 
understanding'^of mdre localized concerns. 

Some observations may be added to Sugarman's points about age 
distribution. The year 1 969 was the last time that parents of school-aged 
children outnumbered non-parents(51 percentto49perQent).Thenumber 
of parents has declined regularly since then; the percentage of parents is 
30 percent now apd will be 20 percent by 1990. This change would seem to 
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have great ramifications for our communities. Certainly one of the things 
that needs to be considered is how public schopis might use their 
tremendous resources to address community issues they have not had 
time for-Oi^have-not perceived as a part of their respoQsibility. 

Sugarman notes the move from industry-related jobs to those related to 
services and the new concern for self-improvement (perhaps to enhance 
job security) I am heartened by his suggestion that one ansvyer to 
unemployment may be new jobs in public agencies and private non-profit 
organizations.' This would certainly offer increased attention to many 
formerly neglected buman problems. ' 

I would like to emphasize a point about unemployment only implied by 
Sugarman. Most futurists are predicting a massive transition fronn an 
infjustrial to a technological society. They also predict an impactthat will be 
more profound than the 19th century shift from an agricultural to an 
industry society. In the. new information society, the main strategic 
resource will be knowledge, rather than capital, if this prediction is 
accurate, ani there is mounting evidence that it is, education will take on a 
n^w aura. Educational institutions will have not only increased responsi- 
bility for their traditional clients but also a mandatory obligation related to 
lifetime education, which heretofore has been a luxury of choice. Nations; 
states, communities, and individuals will recognize th§t quality of life is 
dependent oh the level of education of the individual, and^we might then 
move from an educational system based on limited schooling to a much 
broader interpretation of education and clients. 

I hope that Sugarman is correctonthefutureof family life Misstatement 
that "there is a trend for fa milies to regroup in support of their members'' is 
nostalgic, those of us who long for the return of the extended family hope it 
Will come true. Many other futurists woulddisagree with Sugarman on this 
point, and only tipne will tell who is correct. I think I have seen the same 
signs that Sugarman has seen, although I must admit that my bias on this 
issue may be blurring my vision. 

One possible change that Sugarman does not address should be 
mentioned. That change has to do with the move from a representative to a 
participatory democracy. Historically, we have identified ourselv/es as the 
greatest democracy in the world. In truth, we are probably an oligarchy; at 
best, we are a representative democracy. The old Jeffersonian principle of 
an eiitist society has continued to permeate our system of government We 
pay hp service to broader participation and grassroots involvement, but art 
actuality the operation of our political system is based on very limited 
participation by our citizens, a situatipn continually fostered by the system 
itself. 

The past two decades have produced not only an awareness of the 
representative aspect of our political system but some overt moves in the 
direction, of participation. More and*more communities have recognized 
their role and responsibility in a participatory democracy and have begun to 
use those devices that make the system more accountable (election, 
protest, recall, economic sanction, initiative, referendum). This involve- 
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ment is appearing not only in government but in the business sector as 
well. The move toward participatory democracy will havfea great impact on 
our society and its institutions and may be the most important change 
predicted for the '80s. ^ . 

Sugarman points out the close tie between community, education and 
the public schoolsandsuggeststhatthis relationship maybe "unnecessar- 
ily constraining" to community education. Community education and the 
public schools do have a close relationship, but it is riot a rejationship of 
exclusiveness. Community education is a concept, a philosophy It implies 
that the entire community should be educated, with education defined as 
any input that helps an individual with other life experiences. Thus, 
education is a, much broader term than schooling, and, in light of this 
definition, all niembers of the community are involved in education as both 
teachers and learners. 

Community education has the same generic sense as any other concept 
Such as democracy, socialism, or Christianity The Concept has a set of 
basic beliefs, and anyone who espouses those beliefs is a believer The 
concept of community education has its own set (3J6nnciples that descr 
the philosophy. Althoxrgh the following beliet^^Vfl^^not universally 
accepted, they represent some principles of ^he community education 
concept on which there.is general agreement: ^ 

1 . Education is not synonymous with schooling and deals with an area 
much broader than technical training or vocational.preparation' 

2. Education is a lifetime process and an integral part of the 
environment in wliich we )ive.- 

3 Many groups and individuals are involved in the^cfucation process, 
and eyery community has an abundance of untapped educational 
resources 

4. Education is a very valuable resource. 

5. We should seek to maximize the useoffacilitifesandresources since 
they can accomplish collectively much more than they can individu- 
ally. . . 

6. Involvement of the community is a community right that results m 
better decisions and better community support. 

7. Improvement of the smaller community is the best approach to 
improving the larger community. 

8. Services should be delivered as close as possible^o where people 
live. 

9. Education should be based on the needs and problems of the people 
for whom it is planned. 

10. The educative process (problem solving) is thef most effective way to 

meet individual and community needs. 
AnyonQwhosupportstheseprinciplesbelievesincommunity education 

The community school is simply one institution's attempt to respond to 
these beliefs. This does not make community educationthe province of the 
schools any more than democracy is a province of the schools simply 
beca use schools implement thfe princi pies of democracy in their operation 
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Commumiy school peqKe are those who believe^ In community education 
and are attempting to change the role of the school to coincide with their 
beliefs. I hope there are person$,fromotherdisciplineswhoarecommunity 
educators ^y belief and who wil^ expend their energies to change their 
institutions (libraries, community colleges, universities, businesses, 
uOions^^ social, and governmental agencies, etc.} in a similar way. The fact 
that school people have been the giostactiye in responding to community 
education should not deter others nor leave the impression that only one 
agency can deliver the promises of community education Sugarman's 
observatioa about community educatiorl's school-based identity is one 
many of us share. The ajiswer, however, is hottogettheschoolstodo less, 
but to gejt other agencies and institutipns to do more in cooqmunity 
education. Within the^framework of this di^tus'sion, I accept his concern 
but also state that I am a community educator by belief who is a community 
schooler byj^ractice. " ^ / > 

The reason I haveturne^l my energTro^io the public schools is that that is 
the only area in whicK I have expertfee4A/|lilfe I have great concern for 
community education in other disciplinV^j^'vtfpuldbe presumptuous of me 
to attempt'to make changes Jn'areai^tJtw'hic^ I have neither training nor 
experience. Because of this, I ^aOifiii^ to wha|^ the 

community school can do'in connectj^g|^B:other community educators in 
order to deal with the problems ide)[)X*^iedt>y,Sugarman. ' ' ^ 

I applaudthis understanding and app/eciatfch of thecapacity of "trained 
community educatora^to build skill|^and%iotiVatioh in private organiitations 
and^'ndlviduals so they can do those tMdS for which public funding is 
limited or unayailable." The roles he d^seri^ef for community educators ^ 
terms of education, community de^elopiment. group motivation, and 
conflict resolution are roles mostcommOhity educators would welcome 
And Sugarman's reference to the educative prpcess reinforces ideas given 
to us by "Maurice Seay ftiany years ago. 

I would like to add some cautions to the very' useful ones proposed by 
Sugarman and suggest a somewhat different community education model 
I believe that he attributes to th^^ommunity educator areas of expertise 
that are toodiverse to be found in dn^'individual. To serve as a facilitator is 
an attainable function," but to be involved in areas, as different as senior 
Citizen programs, mental health, parjenting, day care for the handicapped, 
vocational training, and management of low-income housing would seem 
to require knowledge and time^e\((^nd4he capacity of most individuals. We 
have already had community edueWtors'>A/ho tried to do thipgs outside the 
realm of their training, the result was unsuccessful programs and negative 
relations with experts in whose fields the community educators tres- 
passed. These experiences also resulted in a perception that community 
educators are people who practipe everVthing without a license. 
^ I would therefore like to suggest a' slight modification in the SCigarman 
proposal. I speak primarily asa community schooler with an interest only in 
the school's role in community education, arid I believe firmly that the 
primary or gemeinschaft unit is critical to this plan. 
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There should be a trained community sch'ool person at every elementary 
building in the school-district. This person would be assisted by appropriate 
staff, including professionals, paraprofessionals, volunteers, and secretar- 
ial staff. The rtiain^ responsibility of* this 'person would be to relate 
cornmanity neetlsto community resources, tofunction as a broker between 
those who have a need ?nd those who ca n supply a service. The method-of 
operatiqn would fall into one 6f the foljdwing sequential categories: 

Category 1 ; A straight brokerage function. Client^ would be referred to 
existing services, and agencie^ v^rould be informed of potential clients. 
Solutions would cofrie from the simple matching of current services and 
those needing those services. ' • ^, 

Category 2. Applies whervthere are needs and.responsible services, 
but no appropriate programs to meet the needs. CommVilTfty members 
would be mafie aware of.the agencies responsible for a particular kind of 
service, and agencies Would be informed of persons needing a particular 
krnd of help. It would then become the responsibility^of that agency to 
provide the service or to joiri with others to provide it. This procedure would 
restore a degree of accountability to our agency system, and would lead 
toward cooperation among organizatioris when^er a need exceeded the 
ability of any one groupto deliver a service. The community school director 
would also have the role of helping the community find y/ays to get service 
if agencies were reluctant to supply it. 

Category 3. To be Lmplenriented.when no agency is able or available to 
deliver appropriate service. The community school director would initiate 
such community action as is needed to solve the problem with local 
resources. This mfght result in programs or activities beyond the expertise 
of the community school director or community members, but the action 
would be justified because the ciirector would have already determined that 
there was no existing agency or program to respond. 

These steps would emphasize a facilitating functlorx^or the comqnunity 
schoohdirector and would reduce dut)lication and i^iterferericeP in areas 
outside the realm of the community school director's training: It woufd also 
re-emphasize a basic community education belief that unnecessary ^ 
competition or duplication should be avoided and that a good community 
educator will never create program^ already operated effectively by pthe( 
groups or agencies. 

This model would seem to be compatible with Sugarman's orientation 
and suggestions. Certainly alLof hfs goals and concerns and his 
justification tor using school-based people to do such a job are applicable. 
The categories above are suggested as a refinement of, not as an alternate 
to, hisplan. I seethe Sugarman model as reflective of the way that C^tegory• 
3 might vyork and suggest that two intermediate steps precede the 
activities he proposes. * • 

Sugarman is a cornmunity educator, although his formal credentials are 
in the other fields. His paper attests to thfe, and I am certain that most, 
♦ community educators will respond to it with* a loud "Amen." 

■ .1.37' , 
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■ ' » Reaction Paper to: Jule Sugarman's 

"AcMeviog Critical Mass in Community Education" > 

^ Susan Baillie 

Introduction . , . , * 

Sugafman examines the potential of community education and human 
delivery from the broad perspective of future governmental, demographrc, 
health, employment, and family trends. \ agree with many of his 
speculations pn the future, but I have seriousVeservations in sonne areas 
aqd a few additiortal suggestions. ; • 

•Government , ^ 

* In his assessment of future trends in government^ Sugarman raises but 
does not Adequately address* two central issues, theproperrespbnisibilities 
^,pf American government, and the distributioh of these responsibilities 
anxpng federal, state, and local governments. .His analysis seems to 
assume, that Presic/ent Reagan's rather cx)mpassionless image of 
government is the wave pf th? futufe. He says that many people have 
fj^servations aborut what the federal govef nment has been trying to do in 
recent years but does not make clear that the reservations seerh to be 
limited to the government's efforts in the area of hqman services, a 
relatively small portion of the federal budget.^ The current Administration 
apparehtiy believes that the federal gpvernment's role j§hould be limited 
principally to spending for defense of the couhtry^nd revitalizing corporate^ 
invoi'vementin the economy. But there are many who disagree, with the 
Administration, who believe that the federal governmenttias responsibility 
for th^' welfare and well-being of .all citizens. . . . ' * 
Although President Reagan has managed'tocrfpple some of the federal 
human services effort, the Administration 's.p'rograms are by no m^ans 
necessarify. the wave of .t.be future. Jqst as FDR came ^after Hoover, there 
cqufd t)e substantia Lrevitalization of federal effprtsirj the human services 
area a.her Reagan. Programs m^y change in th^rr nature and delivery,, but 
the federal goveVriment may resumemajpr responsibility for the welfare of 
its cittz^s.'PubliQ opinion polls consistently show support for the provision 
of services by the'federal government {unless,t)ie word "welfare'* is used), 
^tate and local governments and private organizations may become more 
involved, but it is important to nojte that' one of the reasons federal 
responsibility increased , was that other governments and groups lacked 
either resources or vyillingness to'proVide adequate services on an equal 
and- just basis' - ** ^ / * 

t Statd anc^ local governments and private groups'vary considerably in 
'their ability to provide'for their . citizens. One pf the federal goyernmer\t*s 
roles has.been,to equalize those differenpes. Another has been to address 
those human service i^eeds that are national in scope, not specific to states. 
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Another issue that Sugarman fails to address adequately is who wHI be 
rrtaking futijre decisions about federal responsibility Some Americans 

♦ have shown an unwillingness in recent years to accept election results as 
.the. finaj indicator of what the government's role should be. Increasingly, 
people a re questioning the advice of experts in deciding what is good for the 
country. Current movements to freeze nuclear vyeapons development and 
to protect the environment are good examples. of citizen involvement in 
crucial issues— and we have yet to hear the final word from senior citizens 
about social security. In the current economy, in which high unemploy- 
ijnent, declining production, inflatio/i, and decreased funding for human 
.services have beerr accompanied by increased tax incentives for 
corporations^ and tax cuts that pcirrrarily help the rich, it is unlikely that 
citizens will just sit bacKand watch what happens There are already 

, movements in some areas towards greater economic democracy The May 
"l 16, 1982, New York Times reported: . 

New coalitions and campaigns have been forming around both economic 
and international issues on the national state and local levels, many 
groups have been broadening their focus, and new organizations are 
springing up at the community level. . • • , 

• ^ ' Lead&rs of these movements say that the Reagan AdMinistration, by 

cutting sociafprograms and building up the military, has stimulated the 
formulation of new coalitwhs of organizations with such disparate aims as 
fower interest rates and nuclear disarmament. 

Whether these new coalitions represent, a long-term trend of citizen 
actfvisnn IS uncertaM, *but they <j6 suggest both dissatisfacton and 
^ willingness to act on the part of many people. 

Sugarman doeS not^ discuss'the Administration's inconsistency in 
defining a federal role At the sarpS time asJhe Administration moves 
toward decgntralizatton of hurri'an servites programs, it h^s supported 
centr^li2at(Qn through constitutiorial amendments on the issues of 
, abortion *and school prayer. * 

Health .Care 

Sugarman sees a, treod t6ward preventive health care, but his 
suggestion that pnvate employers and private organizations may hold the 
key .to mounting preyentiv^e programs |S not adequately discussed He 
offersmo evidence that private employers and private organizations would 
be Willing to assume the' burden of spiraling health cafe costs. Private 
health care insurance is ppt equally <iistributed, many individuals have 
none,, while current and former government employees (such as veterans) 
have good health care insurance The United States is the only advanced 
industrial national without some form of national health insurance for its 
citizens. Isthisjiot a potential trend in health care? 

Ernployment 

Sugarman does not offer clear speculation on future economic trends, 
perhaps because the current Administration does not have a clear 
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economic policy. It appears that full employment is not an immediate goal, 
so the costs of unemployment will .continue to be a burden to the working 
public for the next few years. 

Implications for Community Education and Human Services Delivery 

Sugarman suggests that changes in the tederal role in the delivery of 
human services could have a major effect on the role community educators 
could or will want to play. As is evident from Kis analysis, a crisis in human 
services is upon us. There is already a substantial unmet need for services 
not covered by federal programs^ reductions in federal .support will 
increase Jthe demand for services from state and local governments, 
voluntary organizations, the schools, and others working in the human 
services area 

Sugarman's proposed strategies for community educators center 
primarily on helping organizations and individuals organize to deliver 
human services. He sees a need for community educators to work 
somewhat independently of the local school system while brigging to the 
delivery of services "an understanding of how the educational process can 
be used to make things happen." Sugarman does not su^st how the 
strategies he proposes would be funded, given the slashing of so many 
school, local, and state budgets, nor is he clear on the educational 
pedagogy he proposes. His examples of new roles for community educators 
include working with deinstitutionalized mental patients, child care 
providers, youth, tenants, families, etc. In the past> community educators 
have primarily played facilitating roles, this proposed shift suggests a need 
for new types of training for community educators. 

One example Sugarman uses is in the current domain of community 
educators, facilitating citizpn participatiq|i in decision-making. This is 
perhaps community education's most important and useful role, one with 
potential for considerable national impact in human servicesdelivery. This 
' rjQie should be expanded. Community educators already have the training 
and ability to help people improve their own lives by providing them with 
equal access to information and a chance not just to cope, but to take 

action. < V 

Another role in which community educators have a proven recordis the 
coordination of human^ervices programs at various service sites. 
Although thes^ programs may not bring abogt major clianges in the social 
structure that has created some of the human services needs, they do help 
individuals live bettef. 

Building on currently successful community education models m|^ be 
the strategy for greatest national impact. A number of these models already 
involve some independence, ftyn school systems; one model does not 
involve the schools at all. The'^uccessilul models^ include: 

• The scji8lH-based community education center. 

• The human resource center, a multi-agency center often connected 
with a school. 
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• Municipality school, district cooperative community education pro- 
grams. 

• Recreation departnnent— school district cooperative community 
education programs. 

• Connmunity college— public school cooperative programs. 

• Not-for-profit independent community education programs. . 

* 

These models vary considerably. Some programs <?ffer a wide range of 
hurrian services in such areas as health, employment, education, housing, 
and welfare, a nd serve a rangeof citizens from infants to older adults, while 
other programs offer a smaller range of services. Community educators 
have shown considerable gkill in facilitating the coordination of services to 
end duplicption They have found ways to meet many of the needs of . 
children, families, and older adults in a coordianated h.uman resource 
center, often increasing services while eliniinating duplication. Their 
success|jp well documented. 

Sortjapxistmg programs may be able to absorb increased demand for 
human services, but community educators will have to be clear about the 
areas in which they are best able to meet needs. The major impediments to 
^ expansion appear to be: 

/ . General lack of of knowledge about community education models for human 
services delivery There is a need to let people know about existing successful 
program. . 

2. WVgency turffism . Agencies may fear they will lose some power and authority 
by participating in cooperative efforts and be motivated by self -preservation in 
tirpes of budget slashing. 

3. Service boundary disputes. Agencies often do not have identical service 
areas. For example, a school district might serve two towns, each of which 
serves only its own residents for some needs, vvthile the^ounty government 
provides other services across town lines. 

4. Bureaucratic immobility. It is not easy to change bureaucratic^ structures, 
nor do bureaucracies respond rapidly to external change, 

5. Difficulties with community participation. There is sometimes concern that 
community participation takes too much time and that consensus is hard to 
reach. More commonly, the difficulties revolve around tFie issue of who will 
control wtiat services. As many observers have pointed out, democracy takes a 
great deaf of time and effort. 

6. Legal and financial problems. Legal jquestions often arise on program 
jurisdiction, insurance liability, and financial issues. Financial problems seem 

\ to be related to the administrative organization proposed and the choice of a 

governing body. F(^r example, some school districts are ineligible for some 
federal funds while city governments are eligible. Private groups are often 
ineligible for some types of government funds. 

Existing community education programs have demonstrated that these 
^difficulties can be surmounted. If there is a dramatic national shift in the 
delivery of human services, more cooperative efforts will be required and 
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some "turf " issues will be settled by government mandate or by a Shortage 
bf resources. Community educators should take the lead in trying to 
convince otiners that meeting human needs i§ more important than 
prptecting turf. , • ' 

Conclusion * ' . u 

' the public ntust make difficult decisions in the 1980s about how the 
limited resources with which they support their governmental bodies are 
spent. Public officials and experts can help provide information and advice, 
but ultimately people must decide what is good and essential for 
themselves and others. The Beggan Administration has challenged some - 
long-held assumptions about what the government should provide and 
who Should benefit. People must be prepared to respond to these 

• challenges. , \ 

* Community educators can play a useful role in this process. They can 
help people get the information they need to make decisions. They can also 
continue to improve the coordination of human services. Perhaps the 
question for community educators in the^ 980s is not how to bring together 
a critical mass of community educators, but r?th6r what their precise role 
should b#in assessing critical ne^ds and determining how and by whom 
these needs can be addressed. Commi^nity educators have the potential 
(and in some areas a proven record) of being not only providers and 
coordinators of services in various community-based organizations but 
also key educators, helpingthe public decide in a rational manner what is m 
their best interest. 

NOTES 

^For more mformatjon on th«s issue, see ^"Poverty m tife United States' Where Do We 
Start?" IRP Focus, vol. 5, rfo. 2 (Winter 198M9B2) 

2Susan Bailhe, Community Education In the United States: A Review of Alternative 
Approaches (prepared for US Office of Education. Community Educat.on Program. 1978) 

Susan Baiihe, Lawrence DeWftt, and Linda O'Leary, The Potential Rolrf^of the School asa 
Site for Integrating Social Services (Syracuse, NY, Educational Policy Research Center. 

1972) * . . w . * 

George Wood and Lanny Carmlc^\^e^, Its Name Is Community Education (A Variety of 

Options in Practice) (Ball State University, 19B1) 

Also, the U S. Department of Education produced a series; Proven Practices in Community 

Education, which is available to the public. 
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PARTV: SOCIAL ISSUES 



SUMMARY 



V. M. Kerensky says that we are in the "midst of change that demands 
new terms and concepts." Educators must use»creative new approaches 
because the monohthic school systems of the past run the risk of falling of 
their own dead weight. Kerensky advocates systems-age thinking and 
expansionist decision-making approaches for educational planners in the 
commlg post-industrial society. ^ 

Applying the concepts of John Naisbitt, a social trend analyst, Kerensky 
presents a ciase for community educators as "high touch people " Naisbitt 
uses the term "high tech/high touch" {^describe the way human beings 
respond to technology, when a new technology is introduced into society, 
there is a counterbalancing human response— "high touch" — or the 
technology is rejected. Kerensky presents several examples of this 
phenomenon in his paper and illustrates how community education 
programs and processes can help maintain equilibrium between high tech 
and high touch by providing "touch." 

Amitai Etzioni characterizes the United States in the 1980s as an 
"underdeveloping nation" with low productivity, living off assets built up 
over a hundred years. But he believes that people are now willing to make 
sacrifices to revive the economy. Etzioni says we need more resources for 
education and proposes three major shifts in public educational policy 

First, we should put a larger proportion of our educational resources into 
educating preschool and elementary age students and a smaller proportion 
into higher education. This "downward shift" of educational resources, 
Etzioni believes, would be a moreefficientuseof limited resources because 
It IS more efficient to teach things right the first time around, and because 
many college graduates work at jobs for which they are overqualified. 

Second, Etzioni would haye our educational system provide greater 
work'Study opportunities for 16-18-year-olds. He stresses that these 
opportunities should be meaningful, supervised experiences/ 

Third, Etzioni recommends a year of mandatory national service 
following the senior year of high school. He argues that national service 
would address the youth unemployment problem, furnish young people 
with opportunities to try their hands at new skills, promote the values of 
societal usefulness, and serve as a ''sociological mixer." v 

Everette E. Nance examines the social implicationsof current economic 
policies aYid conditions and suggests the need for a nevv social contract 
between the private and public, sectors of our society. He identifies 
prejudice as the major impediment to social equity because it limits our 
capacity for community building. Public'education has borne the heaviest 
responsibility for helping Americans deal with their prejudices. 
^ Nance charges that Etzioni's recommendation for a "downward shift" of 
educational resources and emphasis on vocational skills reflects an elitist 
vjew that would broad,en the gap between "haves" and "have nots." 
Pointing out that opportunities for a year of voluntary national service 
already exist, Nance opposes mandatory national sen/ice. 
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In an era of scarce resourCBs, comnnunity education's advocacy of wise 
use of resources and establishnnent of organizational linkages between 
private, public, community, and voluntary sectors is absolutely necessary. 
Nance quotes Cunningham and Payzant in characterizing the shared 
leadership that will be necessary to implement community education 
philosophy. 

William L. Smith and Helen R. Wiprud address two major social 
challenges. (1) how to assimilate large numbers of culturally diverse 
immigrants whilepreservingtheircultural prideand heritage; and (2) how 
to influence the impact of advanced technology on public education. 

They examine the concept of cultural diversity, which has replaced the 
old "melting pot" approach to minority groups. Some of the major problems 
facing immigrants and minorities are presented, with suggestions to 
community educators for possible responses.. 

Smith and Wiprud also examine the implications of advanced technology 
and the information explosion, providing examples of howcomputers and 
other electronic technology may drastically change approaches to learning, 
education in general, and society itsetf. Concern's addressed in this paper 
include how to avoid giving unfair educational advantage tochildren of the 
affluent, how to maintain writing and reading skills in a society that 
increasingly depends on communication by picture accompanied by the 
spoken word, how to maintain a common body of knowledge in an age of 
in;lividuahzed learning, qnd how to counteract the effiects of isolation inthe 
"electronic cottage." Smith and Wiprud state that "the power of 
community education lies jn its potential for gathering up the forces of 
mdividuals into a group small enough to interact meaningfully with each 
other and large enough to make a difference." They suggest ways in which 
community ^dacation could be the agent for linking advanced technology 
and cultural diversity and solving problems created by both of these social 
challenges. » 

Sandra T. Gray shares Smith and Wiprud's concern that advanced 
technology will increase the existing disparity between the "information^ 
rich" and the "information poor." To realize the goal of equal access, she 
outlines specific activities to be included in a plan of action for community 
educators. Sh6 gives examples of programs that have. been successful in 
introducing school ch ildren to advanced technology, especially through the 
use of volunteers. Gray urges community educators to help the public gain 
* control over the mass media to ensure "a human future." 

David Ai Santellanes and Larry L. Horyna expand the focus oftheSmith- 
Wiprud paper by discussing technological advance^^^other than the 
computer (i.e., diverse types of telecommunications) ctrKj social issues 
other than cultural diversity (i.e., mobility, loneliness, changing family 
structures, changing population patterns, and increased leisure tinne). 
They agree that we must be concerned with quality face-'to-face interaction 
in an era of advancing technology and state that community education has 
the ability to personalize education and facilitate interaction. They give 
examples of constructive u^es of technology for community educators. 

The authors suggest that the process u^ed to address community 
concerns may be more important than the solutions to specific problems. 
They present a formula for solving social problems: community + 
discussion + needs and^ resource assessment x people + action = 
community problem solving.^ ^ 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATORS: THE HIGH TOUCH PEOPLE 

. ' . by . 

V. M. Kerensky 

^hen society requires to be rebuilt, there is no use in attempting to rebui/dit on 
the old plan. 

No great improvements in the lot of mankind are possible, until a great change 
takes place in the fundah^ental constitution of their modes of thought. 

John Stuart Mill 

The traditional world view is in trouble. We are in the midst of change 
that demands new terms and concepts. We hear a great deal about the 
Third Wave, high tech, and the post-industrial or infornfjation society. Some 
view these new ideas as building blocks that can be added to the exiisting 
structure of our society. Others believe that ^ new age is dawning, an age 
that will require a transformation in the way we view things, events, and 
institutions. Russell Ackoff calls it the systems age, which will incorporate 
a new networking of ideas, events, and institutions—a new way of solving 
problems. 

The Pace of Change 

Ten years ago Alvin Toffler snapped us out of some of our complacency 
about the new environment with Future Shock. He has done it again in 
The Third Wave. 

In 1973, Daniel Bell, iif),The Coming of Post- Industrial Society, called 
our attention to the o|anging shape of the economy and of social 
development andclass structure. Other writers use the terms "information 
society'* or "knowledga^pciety" to describe the changed social system of 
the post-industrial era; ;* ^ * 

Ackoff, Bell, Toffler, and others are trying to shock us out of a concept of 
our current environment that views change as simple, linear, and 
predictable- They are calling for a new realization that the social 
environment is "becoming increasingly protean— that ours is a global 
society affectecl. by rapid, explosive, non-linear, non-predictable change. 

The idea of exponential curves^the acceleration of doubling rates of all 
kindSr-has no\^ become commonplace. We know that the time for 
circumnavigating the globe decreased exponentially every quarter of a 
century by a factor o f two between Nelly BIy's voyage around the world in 
1889 and the first transworld airplane flight in 1928, and by a factor often 
since Ihen. Derek Price clain)3 that the amount of scientific work since 
^ Newton has doubled every fifteen years, or presumably about three times 
in the course of the working life of a, scientist ' 
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• ' * 

Change-in Size and Scale 

Our age is distinguished from the past not only by the unpredictability of 
change, but by its size and scale. 

Consider, first the matter of numbers, it is startling to recall that y^hen the 
Constitution which still guides American society was ratified, there were 
less than four million persons in the thirteen states of the Union^ Of these. 
750,000 were Negro slaves, outside society. It was a young population^ 
the median age was only sixteen— and at that time fewer than 800,000 
males had reached voting age. When George Washington was inaugurat- 
ed as first President of the United States. New York City, then the capital of 
the country, had a population of only 33.000.^^ 

Our nation at itsfoundingwasanagriculturalsociety. Few people lived in 
the cities, which were defined as having 2,500 or more inhabitants. Most.of 
the population lived in sparsely populated areas. It vyas a First-Wave, pre- 
industrial, gemeinschaft society.^ 

Achange in scale does not mean simply that institutions become larger. 
No biological organism or human institution that undergoes a change in 
size and consequent change in scale does so without changing its form or 
shape. 

Bell discusses the concept and process of structural differentiation as 
applied to human institutions: 

The concept of structural differentiation, as derived from Durkheim and 
Max Weber, and elaborated by Talcott Parsons and his students, is ^ 
probably the key sociological concept today in the analysis of crescive 
social change. It points to the phenomenon that as institutions grow in size 
and in the functions thei have Jo perform, specialized and distinct 
^subsystems are created to deal with these functions. With the growth of 
specialized subsystems, one finds as well new, distinct problems of 
coordination, hierarchy, and social control.'* 

Our institutions may continue to grow larger and more specialized an^ 
become the "cultural drift" of modern society, evolving toward bigness 
with a n accompanying specialization and rigidity that marked the demise of 
other civilizations. Living systems are in a constant state of renewal, 
reorganization, and restructuring as they struggle to maintain a dynamic 
equilibrium, but man-made systems can achieve size far beyond their 
optimum. Many large school systems have followed the path toward ' 
structured differentiation as they have grown larger and larger. 

Policy-makers must address this question of size; our monolithic school 
systems run the risk of falling on their own dead weight. We continue to 
elect members to "school boards" that are not boards at all, but leg^slatures 
that establish policy and procedures for 100 schools or more. In many large 
urban districts, a school board member's constituency is larger than the 
constituencies of some U.S. senators and governors. 
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Addressing the Future / 

In the past, the problem of size has been addressed by decentralization, 
breaking the institution into smaller, often fragmented, parts. The 
assumption was that breaking a complex institution into simpler parts 
would' solve the problems of size, scale, and complexity. It was further 
assumed that if each of the smaller units would solve its part of the. 
problem, all the solutions from the different parts could be assembled into a 
solution of the whole. 

But post-industrial societies may not v^rK this way. System perfor- 
mance depends critically on how well the parts work together, not rnerely 
how well each performs separately. * 

In the Systems Age we tend to look at things as part of larger wholes rather 
than as wholes to be taken apart. This is the doctrine of expansionism. 



Expansionism brings with it' the synthetic mode of thought much as 
reductionism brought with it the analytic mode. In dnaly^is an explanation 
of the whole is derived from explanations of its parts. In synthetic thinking 
something to be explained is viewed as a part of a larger system and is 
explained in terms of its role in that large)- System. For example, 
universities are explained by their role in the educational system of which 
they are part rather than by the behavior of their parts, colleges and 
departments. 

The Systems Age (WcpSrmonism) is more interested in putting things 
together than in taking them apart. Neither way of thinking negates the 
value of the other but by synthetic thinking we can gain understanding of 
individual and collective human behavior that0innot be obtained by 
analysis alone.^ 

Russell Ackoff gives a vivid ilfustratibn of the pitfalls that can result from 
reductionist problem-solving methods: 

Suppose we collect one each of every available type of automobile and 
tf)en ask iome expert automotive engineers to determine which of , these 
cars has the best carburetor. When they have done so we note the result. 
Then we ask them to do the same, for transmissions, fuel pumps, 
distributors, and so on through every part required to make an autornobile. 
When this is completed we ask them to remove the parts noted and 
assemble them into an automobile each of the parts of which would be 
best available. They would not be abtb to do sq because the part$ would not 
fit together. Even if the parts could be assembled, in all likelihood they 
• * would not work together well.' 

An expansionist decision-making approach should be central to 
educational planners. Simply reducing the size of a school district may 
provide some rehef to the myriad of problems, but the real goal shoUld be 
optimal size, scale, and form. All organizations— public and private— are 
parts of a larger purposeful systerri. 

o 14 V 
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Second Wav^e civilization placed an extremely heavy emphasis on our 
ability to dismantle ^problems into their components: it rewarded us less 
often for the ability to put the pieces back together again. Most people are 
culturally more skilled as analysts than synthesists. This is one reason why 
our images of the future (and of ourselves in that future) are so 
fragmentary, haphazard^and wrong/ 

Accepting existing patterns and perceptions of schools and schooling 
and simply following the reductionist patterns of the industrial era will 
have little effect. Today's schoote/are modeled on factories and reflect 
Second Wave, industrial-age thinking. The curriculum is in large measufe 
a series of discreteQnd disconnected parts, many of them a throwback to 
pre-industrial, or First Wave, thinking. They are atomistic rather than 
holistic. 

Second Wave schools emphasize: 



rather than 


learning process 


rather than 


Quest for information 


rather than 


Continuing profess 


rather than 


Creativity . 


rather than 


Tolerance for ambiguity 


rather than 


h/lolar concept 


rather than 


Process 


rather than 


What is right 


rather than 


Innovation 


rather than 


Flexibility 


rather than 


Synthesization 


rather than 


Appropriate content 


rather than 


Entrepreneurship 


rather than 


Free flow of information 


rather than 


Power VHth^ 



• Teaching process 

• Rig/dly scheduled units 

• A terminal process 

• Rote memory 

• One right answer 

9l\/lolecular ideas 
Product 

• Who is right 

• Stability 

• Standardization 

• Specialization 

• Specific information 

• Bureaucratic accommodation 

• Hierarchies 

• Power over 

Even if systems-age thinking were somehow miraculously introduced 
into'the existing school structure, we would still miss the essence of post- 
industrialism; a synthesis of schools, and commurtity in an educational 
system. School alone, no matter how good or how much in tempo with the 
times, are only one aspect of a community's educational system. A 
community's lifestyle, its. economic, civic, communications, health, 
transportation, and safety systems are all tied together in a community 
systertt. It is the entire community that educates. 

If the entire commu nity system (both good a nd bad) is to be recognized as 
the educational system, a paradigm shift in thinking, planning, and 
problem-solving is needed. The term "paradigm shift" has been a key 
concept of futurists in the past few years. Marilyn Ferguson, author of The 
Aquarian Conspiracy, shared the idea with delegates to the First Global 
Conference on the Future in Toronto in 1980, crediting Thomas Kuhn, 
whose book. The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, introduce the 
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concept. A paradigm is a framework for organizing perceptions, when 
anomalies, inconsistencies, and breakdowns \f\ existing paradigms occur, 
new paradigms may develop. 

Edmond Fulfer, book reviewer for the Wall Street Journal, credits 
Marshall McUuhan with envisioning aparadigmshift,although Fuller does 
not use the ternn. 

Pnncipa/(y he (Marshall ^McLuhan) made me realize a truth about 
television based ort an analogy to the automobile. When the motor car was 
invented, people first calledita 'horseless carnage', as if that defined and 
confined ft Not until ft had outrun all the horses fn the world 3nd Pegasus 
together, cause much of the surface of the globe to be paved over with 
concrete or macadam, made us a neo nomadic people and contributed to 
the start of the sexual revolution, did people realize that the automobile 
had not been a horseless carrfage after all but a radical, irreverstble 
alteration of the culture and environment 

In the same way, McLuhan said, it was a mistake to think that television 
was lust radio with pictures Televisfon, he asserted, aljso was a radical, 
irreversible alteration of the culture and environment and therefore of the 
iives of ttiose who were adults when itlirst appeared but^ far more so for 
succeedfng generatfons growing up with it.^ 

A paradigm shift is needed in education because, in Ackoff's words, "We 
fail more often because we solve the wrong problems than because we get 
the wrong solution to the right problem,"® 

Community Education in a High Tech, Post-Industrial Society 

McLuhan's view of television as a new form has been confirmed. He 
envisioned a vast communications yveb of sight and sound thgt would 
function as a nervous system forJihe entire planet. When thepower of the 
computer is added to this commii^ications web, the resultant "electronic 
cottage" alters the human environment with unpredictable consequences. 

In this scenario, schooling as we know it has a bleakfuture indeed. But if 
education is seen m holistic, expansionist terms, education is riding the 
crest of the Third Wave. 

Will all educators be high technicians inthe post industrial society? John 
Naisbitt, chairman of the Naisbitt Group, a Washington, D C , resear.ch firm 
that advises businesses on social trends and their impact, saySho Naisbitt 
analyzes the future optimistically. 

As we moved through the Seventies fndustriahzatfon and its technology 
moved more and more from the workplace to 'the home, . . .Throughout 
these years, socfal visionarfes were unanimously predicting that 
technology would breed only more technology, that progress would move 
only in a mechanized straight line, untflevery home in the U.S became an 
'electronic cott^ge\ they were operating under a fallacy. 

Somethfng else was gofng on. Out of the ahen^tfon and evolving new 
values was growing a new self help and personal-growth movement. 
Much has been wrftten about these new values and dfrections, but no one 
has connected them with technologfcal change In fact, each feeds and 
shapes the other, and it is this interplay ofhfgh technology and our human 
response to it that I call high tech/ high touch. 
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High tech/h/gh touch /s a formula to describe the way we ha ve responded 
to technology. What happens is that whenever new' technology is 
introduced into society, there must be ^ counter-balancing human 
response—the 'hightouch'—or the technology is rejected The ihore high 
tech, the more high touch. ' , • 

The diial directions of high tech/high touch reflect the tendency to 
maintain a dynamic equilibrium between technological development and 

. — :ould add to the following 

their communities. 



human ci^ntact. Practicing community educators 
examples by assessing the wants and needs of 



EXAMPLES OF THE HIGH TECH/HIGH TOUCH PHENOMENON 



HIGH TECH 
Television 



High-tech medical 

diagnosis 
Jet planes 



High-tech kitchens 



Word processing and 
computer printouts 
Robotics 



High-tech hospitals 
mgh-tech fast foods 



High-tech equipment 
Designer-labeled goods 

Computer-printed 

statistics 
Large, bureaucratic, 

impersonal public 

schools 
Electronic security and 

surveillance 



accompanied by 



accompanied by 
accompanied by 

accompani0dby^ 

accompanied by 
accompanied by 



accompanied by 
accompanied by 



accompanied by 
accofinpaniecl by 

accompanied by 

accompanied by 

accompanied by 
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HIGH TOUCH, I . 

Human potenjtial movement 
Revival of special 

interest groups 
Special-intdrest cable 

TV , • . . 

Return of family doctors 
Neighborhood clinics 
More face- to- face ' ^ 
, national and inter^ 

national meetings 
Food boutiques, food. 

specialty shops, 

re-emergence of 

ethnic foods 
Revivjal of-h^ndwritten 

and personal notes 
Revival of handmade 

personalized goods 
Customized automobiles 
The rjse of the "prosumer" 
Hospice m o vement 
Revival of high-touch ' 

restaurants striving 

for ambiance and grace 
Soft colot design, coziness 
One-of-a*Kind, personalized 

creativity 
Quality circles , 

Small, private, pe^onalized 
schools 

Rebirth of community 
action groups, foot 
patrols 

Crime watch groups 

t 
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Vivid illustrations of the high tech/high- touch phenomenon are 
encountered by visitors to Tokyo. Ona*visit to study Japanese productivity, 
we were astonished by the nunnber of people whose jobs would be 
classified as "surplus" in Western industrial societie^. Elevator hostesses 
greeted us on high-tech automatjc elevators. Two cashiers plus a host at 
most restaurants made sure that guests were pleased with the service. 
White-gloved taxi drivers operated new cars with white linen headrests 
and automatic door openers. We experienced high tech/high touch at 
x every turn. We went to Japan to study^ high technology and productivity and 
danneaway understanding the high techVhigh touch phenomenon. 

Community education offers high touch experience to accompany the 
hightech.of apost-industrial^oSfety because it provides for the networking 
of human resources while mai|?/taining an equilibrium with technological 
networking. At its best, the ccmnmunity education process is both holistic 
and synergistic, involving an entire community in th^e educational 
enterprise. . x ^ ^ 

Community educators have be^n criticized in the past for "thinking 
differently, " but even critics would credit community education with ^ome 
good ideas. For example: ^ . , 

• cooperative agreements between recreation, social service, and other 
community agencies 

• opening schools for community use / i " 

• day care centers and ''latch key'' programs 

• development of human resource centers in schools affected by 
declining K- 1 2 enrollment * 

• advisory councils 

• volunteers in the schools 

• community action groups 

• an orientation to^ process rather than product 

• enrichment classes taught by community members 

• community involvement 

• summer programs for youth 

• public use of school libraries 
. • police liaison programs 

• community surveys 

^Unfortunately, these and other community education processes and 
programs are viewed as isolated illustrations or add-ons to the existing 
school paradigm. The current tendency is to accept the present -form, 
function, and organization of schooling as an absolute. The result is that 
increasingly the present school structure and educational paradigm do not 
fit the society in which we live or in which we are likely to live in thef uture. 

Many community educators are being forced into bureaucratic molds 
despite their objections. Often they are .chastized for their expansionist 
outlook. Their conceptual paradigm is different. The community education 
concept was founded and developed through creativity. Its only chance for 
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~\ ^ - ^ ^ 

continuing as a*" social formjs thrpugh more creativity.. 

New forces and trends arefrightenmgto manypf those whonoWco^^l 

ovif educational structures and institutions. Le'tting go of old notions and 

moving on to new has never been easy. But the old paradigm is crashing 

down all around us/For those who look to thejutgre with Vision and 

creativity, this time of transition is an opportumty, not a crisis. Already,^ 

there^ is a growing awareness that the concept of community education and 

the creative community process it advocates are not aberrations that can 

be drawn into the old paradigm^or ignored entirely, ' 
n • • • ' . ' 



ThfS article is part of a book on Community Education and the^Puture to be 
'published this fall. . ' ' * * 

. It IS the fourth in ^ series of Community Education Bulletins on the Future of' 
Community Education published by the Cent-er for Community Education and' the 
Charles Slewart Mott Professorship, Florida Atantic University, Boca Raton. 
Florida 
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3V M. Kerensky and E 0. Melby. Education M Revisited. A Social ImperatiyetMidland. 
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^Russell L Ackollf, Redesigning the Future (New York John Wiley & Sons- 1974), p l4 
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^3John Naisbitt. "High Tech/ High Touch," Metropolitan Home. October 1981, p 23 
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THREE KEY MEASURES TO HELP RECONSTRUCT 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA* 

by 

Amitai Etzioni 

The United States is becoming a new kmd*of nation, an '*underdevelop- 
mg nation." This is a nation whose econonny is in reverse gear, by most 
measurements slipping bfackward a few notches each year. Potholes and 
inflation are just two syn%toms of a weakening economic foundation 

The first sign of this weakening was a decline in productivity in the 1 960s 
and 70s. Jhere was a feeling then that it was all right to trade economic 
growth for social growth and social enrichment. But now, in the 1 980s, the 
overwhelming majority of the public has decided it does not want to put up 
with the consequences of an economy that is m reverse gear. Most people 
are not satisfied with sunsets and rapping and other things that are free, 
they want the things a high-gear economy will buy. I'm not talking about 
gadgets and gimmicks, although we continue to be unfavorably inclined 
towards those, I'm talking about a high standard of living, social services, 
and defense. 

We have lived for a while off the assetswe built up overa hundredyears, 
and we have simply run them down, ^^low we realize that putting the 
econonny together again must have a relatively high priority. We are 
willing, in varying degrees, to give other things a lower pnority for a time. 
The Reagan Administration received, in effect, that mandate, but things are 
not working out as planned. Economically speaking, we are in serious 
trouble If inflation is defined simply as "too much money chasing too few 
goods," inflation can "be reduced by increasing production. The most 
inflationary industry of all is the defense industry, because defense costs a 
lot of money and produces nothing for the marketplace. Because we are 
planning to put a trillion and a half dollars into an industry that will add 
nothing to the marketplace, we will face very severe inflation when we 
finally come out of the recession. 

In th at context, what is going to happen to education? In my judgment, we 
have always needed more resources for education Our human resources 
need as much shoring up at the moment as our material resources It is my 
purpose here to illustrate the approach to education suggested by the 
preceding analysis 

There are several major changes in public policy (not necessarily limited 
to governmental and certainly not to federal policy) that would help to 
reconstruct schools. Three of these changes are discussed in this paper, a 
"dovvnward" shift in educational resources; more opportunities fpr 
students aged 16 to 18 to combine work and study, and a year of national 
service. ^ 



*Thts i$ based on a segment of the book An Immodest Agenda, to be published by 
McGraw-Hill in October 1982, ' 
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A major shift of educational resources from four-year colleges to 
elementary and secondary schools. America n schooling as a whole is top- 
heavy! A very high proportion of the young population stays much longer in 
the educational sector, especially in colleges, than in other societies As 
many as 50 percent of college-age Americans actually attend college, 
compared to about 10 percent in West Germany or France This is not to 
suggest that the U.S should have as few of its young in college as these 
countries, but that 50 percent may be too expansive. 

This overeducation is slowly being recognized as college graduates find 
that a college degree is no longer a secure ticket to a job. Unemployment 
rates for college graduates under age 25, ^fthough nowhere near the rates 
for inner-city youth, are high (5 to 8.3 percent from 1974-1977); more 
important, an estimated one fourth to one half hold jobsthatdo not require 
college education. In the view of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, overeducation on the college level is both a misuse of scarce 
resources and a political time bomb. 

One reason for overeducation is that colleges, especially junior and 
community colleges, are doing remedial education to compensate for work 
not done in the high schools. In New York's City College, for example, 
expensive professors of comparative literature are teaching remedial 
English to graduates of New York City high schools whoare unableto write 
a simple statement correctly. ... 

As concern for the scarcity of resources increases, the time is ripe to try 
again to complete more of the educational task at earlier age levels, when it 
IS more cost effective. A downward shift of resources could be achieved by 
adding no new public resources to college, especially four-year colleges, 
except for research, and adding resources to primary, elementary, and high 
schools. 

It is much more efficrent to teach a subject effectively, the first time 
around than to allow pupils to waste time, acquire poor study habits, grow 
in alienation, and then try to correct for all these later. A study of low- 
income children who attended preschool in the 1960s suggests that, 
regardless of their background and intelligence, these children are far less 
likely to require special education, be retained in grade, or drop out of 
school than similar children without preschool experience Irving Lazar and 
Richard Darlington .of Cornell University, coordinators of the Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies, report: 

We can safely conclude that low-income children benefit from preschool 
programs— in being more likely to meet the minimal requirements of later 
schooling— and that this finding is not due to initial treatment/ control 
differences in sex. ethnicity, early intelligence level, or early family 
background. 

Preschool graduates cjid markedly better in later schooling than their 
nonpreschool counterparts, scored higher onachievementtests,and were 
more likely to express pride in specific achievements. 
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Greater work-study opportunities for 1 6-1 8 year olds- A more radical 
reform would start schooling at age 4 and continue it until age 1 6, to be 
followed by two years of mixed work and study. Schools could either 
recognize certain kinds of work as providing educational experiences 
equivalent to classroom time(e.g ,workas a carpenter's apprentice instead 
of m the school's carpentry shop) or provide internships in voluntary or 
government agencies on a part-time basis. This isone of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission on Youth, whose report is aptly titled 
'The Transistion Qf Youth to Adulthood. A Bridge Too Long." The 
Commission also recommends lowering the age of mandatory school 
attendance to 14. Taking a different approach, a Carnegie study, "Giving 
Youth a Better Chance, " suggests that school could be cut back to three 
days a week, in effect leaving half time for regular (as distinguished from 
"educational") employment, without necessarily any loss to education 
The work study years should be aimed at easing the transition from school 
to the work world and at addressing, in these last years of schooling, a 
variety of needs. 

Current work-study programs have had mixed results, Ellen Green- 
berger and Laurence Steinberg, social psychologists at the University of 
California, found that young people in work-study progcams.received little 
on -the job training Few developed relationships with adults (potential role 
models) on the job, and the students who worked used more alcohol and 
marouana than those whodidjiot. On the other hand, when Northwestern 
High Sphool of Baltimore sent 600 students to work one day a week as 
volunteers in hospitals, offices, and primary schools, the young people 
gained in maturity, insight, the reality of their expectations, and involve- 
ment 

Ayeaf of njational service. This interruption of the lockstep march from 
grade to grade into and through college has been widely recommendfed. 
While the suggested programs vary in detail, many favor a year of voluntary 
service, with optionsthat would includethearmedforces, the Peace Corps, 
VISTA, and the Youth Conservation Corps. Some who recommend a year of 
national service would designate the senior year of high school. I prefer the 
year following high school, to replace the first year of college or work. There 
are both pragmatic and normative merits in a year of national service. 
Pragmatically, national service would address the youth unemployment 
problem. In a n average month of 1 979, while the unemployment rate for all 
workers was 5.8 percent, it was 9 percent for those aged 20to 24 and 1 6,1 
percent for those aged 16 to 19. Unemployment is demoralizing for the 
many individuals involved. It also harms the rest of society, because 
unemployed youth make up a sizable portion of the criminal population, 
particularly violent street criminals A yearof meaningful national service 
might help many youth avoid crime by assisting in positive psychic 
development, enhancing self-respect, and increasing optimism about the 
future. 
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Ayear of national servicecouldalso introduce young peopleto skills they 
may later wish to develop. For those planning to go to college, service after 
high school would provide a break in formal education and time out to 
consider goals in a settjng that would be largely noncompetitive . 

On the normative side, national service would provide an antidote to 
youthful egocentncity as young people became involved in providing vital 
services. Thus, an innportant criterion for including a particular kind of 
service in the program should be its societal usefulness The possibilities 
are myraid, from improving and beautifiying the environment, to tutoring 
youngsters having difficulty in school, to visiting nursing homes and 
Schools for the retarded to check on the quality of services Safeguajds 
would of course have to be in place tyassure that national service jobs do 
not take away the jobs of others by(providing a pool of cheap labor. 

One of the most promising payoffs of a year of national service is that the 
program could serve as the great sociological mixer America needs if a 
stronger national consensus on fundamental values is to evolve. 
Americans have few structural opportunities for the shared experiences 
necessary for development of shared values, which are essential if the 
polity IS to reach agreement on courses of action without undue delay and 

disruptive conflict. 

One of the major reasons for America's low consensus-buildingcapacity 
IS the fact that our schools are locally run. There is no common national 
curriculum, our schools transmit regional, racial, and class values Ayear 
of national service, especially if designed to bring people from different 
geographical, educational, religious,. racial, and sociological backgrounds 
together, could be an effective way for boys and girls from a variety of 
backgrounds to get to know ?ach other on an equal Tooting while working 
together ata common task. The "total" nature of the situation— being away 
from families, peers, and communities, and spending time together around 
the clock— is what promises sociological impact. 

Thecostof universal service would beformidable. There would be offsets 

or savings in other areas, of course: the expendituresfor young people who 
would be serving in the armed forces anyway; government grants to 
college freshmen, unemployment and welfare payments to 18-19 year- 
olds, and the multiple costs of crime, which would almost certainly be 
reduced. Even with these offsets, and assuming that 10 percent of the age 
group would not participate because of mental or physical disability, the net 
cost of a year of national service would be billions of dollars. Obviously, the 
idea will receive serious consideration only if there is great public support 
for it, and a parallel commitment by political leaders. 
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Reaction Paper to: Amitai EtzionTs 

"Three Key Measures to Help Reconstruct 
Education in America 

by — 
Everett E. Nance \ 

Two major social indicators have influenced public policy and had a 
dramatic effect on the American way of life, a vacillating economy, and 
social problems. Many of the social problems that confront us now can be 
traced to economic pressures and conperns about equity during the latter 
part of the 20th century. 

The Economic Environment 

Mtan^lizi Sanyika, writing in a recent issue of the Economic 
Development and Law Center Rieport, gives a good summary of how we 
came tp^our current economic situation. 

Many of the federal programs that m^et the needs of low- and moderate- 
income Americans were begun in the thirties, during the A dministration of 
Frank/in Roosevelt, e.g., welfare, unemployment compensation, aid to the 
disabled, food stamps and nutrition programs. The Truman Administration 
introduced the first urban renewal programs, and the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations, initiated many of today's social and human 
service programs as we have come to know therr}. Inthe 1 960' s the federal 
government implemented a wide range of entitlement programs iri a major 
attempt to eliminate urban and rural poverty. The so-called 'war on 
poverty' gave us such legislation as Urban Renewal and Urban 
" Redevelopment, the Economic Opportunity Act, Model Cities, and 
Neighborfiood Revit^lization, These programs were followed in 1974 by 
the Community Development Block Grant program, which consolidated 
several earlier programs, and most recently Urban Development Action 
Grants. In February 198L the Reagan Administration unveiled a new - 
economic recovery plan for the nation as the cornerstone of its domestic 
policy.^ ^ . 

The Reagan plan is based onthe premisethatexcessive federal spending 
IS the chief cause of inflation. Reductions in federal contributions to social 
programs have been followed by proposals to transfer responsibility for 
most of these programs to states and localities. This represents a radical 
change in economic philosophy. For nearly 50 years, Keynesian economics 
was the dominant influence in the United States, beginning with the 
Presidency of Franklin Roosevelt. ^Keynesian economics, named for British 
economist John Maynard Keynes, assumes that underconsumption is the 
cause of unemployment, and that the.government should therefore create 
jobs or make social welfare payments in order to stimulate demand for 
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products. One side effect of Keynesian policies is inflation, because 
demand for goods keeps prices high. Inflation can be reduced by reducing 
demand, but this has the effect of creating unemployment . The problem for 
American economists has been to devise a policy that reduces inflation 
without causing unemployment. 

The Reagan Administration has turned from Keynesian theory to 
"supply-side" theory, whose chief proponent has been Arthur Laffer, 
professor of finance and business economics in the School of Business 
Administration at the University of Southern California. Supply-side 
theorists believe that increasing the supply of goods is the best way to 
control inflation. The theory has three main elements: 

/. An economic program emphasizing supply (production) of goods, rather than 
demand (the means to buy them). 
',^2The goals of reducing inflation while stimulating private-sector employment 
^^""^Ti^y individual initiative 

3 The realization of these goals through the implementation of four key 
programs: 

a Business and personal tax cuts to encourage saving, investment, and 
productivity. 

b, A slow down in the rate of increase in government spending. 

c. Reduction of government intervention and greater reliance on the free- 
market system, including reduction of government-imposed barriers to 
investment, production, and employment such as regulations restricting 
business. ' 

d Implementation of monetary restrictions to bring inflation in line with the 
growth of the economy.^ 

^Supply-Side theory seems to support what Robert F. Bundy calls the 
"super-industrial view" of the ■future,^ in which continued economic 
growth is accompanied by rapid change. Oppbsed to this the vievy of a 
post-mdustrial society, in which the industrial mode of production is no 
longer dominant, some limit to economic growth and change is assumed, 
and decentralization of larger institutions occurs. In this view of post- 
industnal society, reliance is on th©-«elf andthesmallgroupratherthanon 
large institutions and elitist prpfessjfins. 

Public values currently seem to be^mewhere between Keynesian and 
supply-side policies and between the super-industrial and post-industrial 
. views of society. Some people are still living as if this were a time of 
abundance, while others are dealing with the hard realities of scarce 
resources. The central fact is that most people are not aware of the 
implications of the economic shifts of the Reagan Administration, whose 
policies suggest that a new social contract must be established between 
the private, public, and comnnunity sectors of our society. Galbraith has 
observed that cooperation between the technostructure and the people 
rests upon the consent of the, people, who must agree — or must b^ taught 
to think — that economic groivth and a constant rise in personal income are 
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thP national purpose/ But such a national purpose is inherently self- 
the national purpobe. hpraii<;e oeople become more dissatis- 

defeatina axjcording to Galbraitn, oecause peu^ic u^v.^^ 
«ed wUh the quality of life as they.become more educated Only a vast 

he g S of industrial America; as the physical -nt.er d.sappeared^ 
Quotina Ray Allen Billington, /the late American historian BaKaiis 
ronrlndes that future historians will identify the 1970s as the decade in 
Xch Ame?i^anTa Ces rooted in the frontier and based on abundance 
beqa^ yiS to European values developed over time an environment 
scaS Bakalis believes that reduced abundance will affect the 

S eduSionar^^^^^ School officials are being forced to re-examine 
theil pSes and thus redefine the role of public education. • 



The Social Environment 



' Many current social problems can tracedjo concerns .fe^^ 
among various ethnic minorities in America. Robert Bundy stated it thus. 

In the sixties' America was embroiled in controversy and bloody 
confrontJL in virtually every phase of oar "^''^nalU^J^m U^ 
unatterided social evils were thrown open to P^'^' '"^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
^exisJ^alienation, tivil injustice, abuses of power and,a terrible war. me 
so fdZZof thesiJesprpvedbeyondanylinger^^ 

We must penetrate to the very core of what ^"'^ 
ZgeTher. The history of a culture is a history of its images o the fuU>re 
These images reveal that vitality of a culture. In a sense the future is 
prologue to all history. ' 

We still face the social ills that "were thrown open to P"b'|c ^crm in 
♦kI 'rOc ThPv are merely symptoms of a much deeper f^roblem lurK ng in 
Te hirts of' manTASans, the problem of prejudice. Prejudice is 

overcome our prejudices. 
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Implications for Education 

No sphere of American society has been more dramatically affected by 
prejudice than public education Major responsibility for helping America 
deal with its prejudices has fallen on the schools. The concern for equity, 
primarily of the black minority, resulted in court decisions during the '50s 
that plunged the public school systems of Amen.ca into a prolonged chaos 
from which they may never recover. The same condition could have 
befallen housing, business, and employment, but the fo6us of the minority 
has been on education, probably because Education was seen as the route 
to "the good life." s 
% While public education has been dealing with desegregation in response 
to court decisions, an ongoing subconscious battle contii^es to be waged 
against prejudice — subconscious because the issue has not yet been laid 
openly on the table so that it can be dealt with effectively Equity in 
education is a goal that is still miles distant, equity as the ethic of the 
majority community may never be achieved. 

The Etzioni Solutions 

Our current economics policies and the natureof our social environment 
have implications for Etzioni's proposed solutions to America's educational 
woes. Etzioni says that our educational system is top heavy, that too much 
money is allocated to higher education and too many Americans attend 
college He recommends a "downward shift" of educational resources to 
the elementary and secondary levels and emphasis on vocational training 
to relieve society of an overeducated population. While it is true that our 
institutions of higher education need revamping to become more relevant 
to the world of work, Etzioni's proposals would have the effect of further 
widening the knowledge gap between the "haves" and "have nots." 
Similarly, his suggestion that the mandatory school attendance age be 
lowered to 14 would encpurage more '.'have nots" to drop out of school. 
Etzjoni points out 'that low-income children benefit from preschool 
programs, I would add that all children benefit from preschool programs. 
But support for preschool should not come at the expense of higher 
education. Etzioni's downward shift of resources would have the effect of 
giving further support for a society based on class, equity in such a society 
would never be realized. ' * 

The jobs of the future will require a highly educated citizenry Etzioni 
cites the view of the Carnegife Commission on Higher Education that 
"overeducation on the college level is both a misuse of scarce resources 
and a political time bomb/' But tracking young people into vocational 
programs with reduced academic emphasis would only serve to encourage 
Illiteracy and reduce the likelihood of a highly educated citizenry. 

I disagree with Etzioni's recommendation for a year of mandatory 
national service, especially as a device for keeping 1 8 year-olds out of the 
job market. National service should be voluntary, and the opportunity for 
voluntary service already exists. 
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Implications for Community Education 



The community has undergone a seriesof changes over the past several 
years. One significant change is a growing awareness of the inadequacies 
of society. There isa thrust toward greater participation in decision-making 
on problems growing out of equity concerns. To be effective participants. 
Citizens must have knowledge of the issues involved and suitable vehicles 
for channeling personal energy. Community education could be the vehicle 
by which Citizens get involved in every aspect of community life. 

Although most community education programs are housed in schools, 
the focus of the programs themselves has been much broader So far, 
social programs have not been a priority, except in isolated instances 
Recent national strategy sessions conducted by the Community Education 
Office of the U S. Department of Education and the National Community 
Education Associatiori may change that. While public schools will probably 
continue to be a priority, other social concerns will get attention. The shift 
Will be in the direction of establishing linkages between the private, public, 
voluntary, and community sectors. In an era of scarce resources, 
organizational linkages will be absolutely necessary. This will require a 
new kind of leadership and community educators with a much broader 
background than education. Cunningham and Payzant offer crucial 
dimensions of the kind of leadership I believe will be necessary 

One of the most obvious challenges to leaders of the future is the ability to 
comprehend and respond to ever intensifying complexity Nothing is 
sirhple anymore. Nor is it likely to be so again So leaders from this point 
forward will have to acquire the knowledge and skills that will allow them 
to understand and respond to problems (1) that are multi dimensional; (2) 
that will permit them to incorporate data and information from diverse 
sources (many of which earlier appeared to be unimportant or unrelated) in 
their problem assessments^and eventual decisions, (3) that will permit " 
* them to be rational and reflective in a setting that has few attributes or 
characteristics of a settled reffectiVB environment and (4) that will allow 
leaders to sort through data that issue from diverse, heterogeneous 
(almost alien) sources and produce goals, objectives, courses of auction that 
will generate support and confidence from their constituencies * 

Harland Cleveland also sees complexity as requiring a new executive 
style- 

Beyond the animal energy required to be a change agent in an 
environment of extreme Complexity, the Public Executive of the future will, 
I think, be marked by a set of attitudes and aptitudes which seem to be 
necessary for the leadership of equals, which is the key to the 
administration of complexity They wilt be more intellectual, more 
reflective, than the executives of the past, they will be 'low-key' people, 
with soft voices and high boiling points, they will show a tolerance for 
ambiguity, and they will find private joy in public responsibility.^ 
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Our world is complex and becoming more so. Rosabeth Kanter says that* 

We need leaders that can manage decline and manage expectations in 
slower growth institutions. Leaders of the future need to manage in the ^ 
face of a less controllable environment while holding fragmented ^ 
constituencies together. Leaders will have to satisfy many stake holders 
while giving greater voice to follov^ers. They will have to share leader- 
ship. 

Kanter could be describing the community educator of the future. 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY: A 
POTENTIALLY SYMBIOTIC rfELATIONSHIP IN THE CONTEXT OF 

THE COMMUNITY * 

by 0^ 
William L Smith and Helen R. Wipr&d 

Two major challenges we face as a society are the increased numbers of 
recent immigrants into our country and the revolutionary changes in our 
information technology. The question of how to assimilate large and 
culturally diverse populations, while preserving their cultural pride, has 
been brought forcefully to national attention by recent waves of 
immigration from Haiti, Cuba, Mexico, and 'Southeast Asia. And the 
information revolution resulting from recent, technological advances has 
been justifiably compared to the information revolution that followed the 
Invention of the Gutenberg press. 

Most Americans are aware of the problems posed by the cultural 
diversity in our midst, and most have some sense 'that thfeir lives will be 
drastically changed by computer technology. In contrast, how many have 
heard of commun ity edticatibn, or could give a passable definition of it? Can 
community education really confront cultural diversity and computer 
technology and have a positive impact on either or both? This would seem 
to be a case of David taking on not one, hut two, Goliaths. 

It may well be that community educalion isa kind of David— a movement, 
that, although appearing insignificant/ may quietly and steadily provide an 
an.swer here and an answer there to one problem after another, until many 
big problems of many kinds are solved first.in the community, then in the 
state, and finally on the national level. How many people several thousand 
years ago thought that David, whoever he was, would have a lasting effect 
on Goliath? 

Cultural Diversity—What Are the Problems? 

There have been diverse cultures in what is now the United States since 
settlers from various parts of Europe began to arrive. Our approach to this 
cultural diversity has evolved over the two centuries of the nation's 
existence. At first, the aim of the immigrants seemed to be to become as 
Anglo-Saxon as the dominant nationalities in the young nation. As the 
country developed and the population spread, the goal became a "melting 
pot," involving both intermarriage and a blending of cultures into a 
distinctly "American" culture. The melting pot goal is now being replaced 
by the concept of "cultural pluralism," a term that means es,sentially that 
individuals ought to be able to maintain their cultural identity without 
sacrificing their right to participate as equals in all aspects of the conr.mon 
American culture. Donna M. Gollnick and Philip C Chinn state it this vi^ay 
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Cultural pluralism wnhmjhe context of multicultural educatior) refers to 
the right of individuals to choose how ethnic they vvish to be. Within a ^ 
multicultural society individuals are neither forced to conform^o- the 
dominant Anglo culture nor to maintain ethnic identity separate from tlje ' 
common culture The nature and contributions of the many ethnic groups 
that compose our nation are "Recognized as a fundamental part of all 
education. Cultural diversity i$ accepted as d national strength rather than 
an obstacle to be overcome.^ 

The present cultural patternJn 'the United States is complex. Certain 
areas rn Florida, the Southwestern states, and Minnesota have had heavy 
influxes of imnnigrants in recent years. Almost every city in this country has 
acquired over the years large populations of minorities, people who came . 
tp this country many years ago apd have lived— sometimes by choice and 
sometimes by necessity — in cbnnmunities separate from the majority 
These include Asians, Africans, Puerto Ricans, Poles, and many, many 
Others. The majority population has discriminated against the minority, a 
fact that should not be surprising e^en to a casual student of world history. 
Since discrimination against minorities has occurred throughout the ages 
and throughout the world, ^ - 

. The problems faced by minonties in the U.S. occur in everyaspect of their 
lives. Some problems are more pressing and severe for r'ecent immigrants, 
although they may to some degree still affect immigrants who have been 
here for many years. Pressing problems include learning English, finding 
employment, adjusting to everyday life, finding affordable housing, and 
getting health care. More pervasive problems shared by all persons from a 
minority culture, no matter how long they have lived in this country, include 
^the majority's lack of appreciation of minority cultures, often caused by a 
"lack of information and personal contact, a resultant lack of^cultural pride 
on the part of minorities, and the majority's fear of a distinguishable 
minority when jobs, hoqsing, and government services are scarce. 

The solutions offered h^e been multiple, ranging from community 
action through state mitiativet^tojederal legisJation, including the Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Act of 197f, (now Title' IX of the Elementary and 
Secondary^Education Act of 19^and recent programs enacted to help in 
the settlement of newer refugees. Since the 196Qs, educators have been 
worj^mg toward what is termed "multicultural education," a nationally 
focused form of the older internatiorial/interCultural education movemerit 
Some states* now require a mu^lttcultural pomponent for teacher certifica- 
tion, and various national educa^fdinorganizations have been active in their 
support of multicultural/mternatrqnial eclucation since the late 1940s The 
steps that have been taken in communities Jo meet the problems faced by 
minority cultures will be described in a later section of this paper. 

Advanced Technology— What ^\\\ the Problems Be? 

Advanced technology in this context refers to the technology of storing, 
communicating, and using Information in ways made possible by the 
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development in recent years of th§ computer, television, and other 
electronic devices. The development of the capabilities of each of these 
separately and in combination is expected to change life dramatically by the 
beginning of the 21st century. 

Predictions for future use of the new technologies are based on two well- 
founded assumptions. (1) that computera capable of sending as well as 
receiving information will be common in U.S. homes; and (2) that large 
information-communication centers will store immense quantities of 
information that can be^ called upon instantaneously by the home 
connputer. There is, for example, wide agreement that: 

• The site of learning may shift frq^m the tiassroom to electronically 
operated centers and eventually to the home. This will be made 
possible ^by single videodiscs containing a complete multimedia 
teaching packajge— e.g., a video sequence presenting background 
material and information, a simulation of some phenomenon as in 
biology, an interactive e)cecution of the simulation program, perhaps 
appropriate graphics or an audio sequence, and then a testing 
program, follovved if necessary by another simulation as determined 
by the preceding test.^ 

An in-home shopping system may develop. The consumer would 
receive product information on the home computer from an 
information-communications center ana would be able to order 
directly from the manufacturer, processor, or major distributer, who 
would deliver directly to the consumer.* This direct selling yvould save 
energy, intermediate handling costs, and time. The results might 
include. (1) a gradual decline in the number of retail establishments; 

(2) increased vertical integration among retailers and manufacturers; 

(3) take-over of the market by those organizations with enough capital 
to develop the communications technology; and"(4) a consequent 
limitation of consumer choice. ^ , 

• "Paperless" newspapers mayjDe delivered through home television. 
An individual could choose which nevys item to receive through the 
connputer's link to an info^mation-conn'munication center."^ 

Oral communication may become more innportant as the focus of 
learning shifts from the printed word to the picture accompanied^ by 
the Spoken word. 

These predictions are made for about the year 2000 or a little later. 
Obviously, actions taken between now and then may affect what actually 
does occur. The t^eed with which the telecommunications field has 
developed in the recent past may sen/e as an indicator of how quickly we 

must move, m-yc 
The developnnent of the nrficrocomputer and the videodisc between 1 975 
and 1978 made availa^fleTrfei^tively inexpensive computer of manageable 
size With a ikVge, storage capacity. The v^y was paved for distribution of 
computers to homes and schools. 
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Although computers have been used m U S. schools for two decades, it is 
estimated that there are only 52,000 microcomputers and computer 
terminals 1n cFassroomsm the country's 16,000 school districts About 50 
percent of secondary schools, 14 percent of elementary schools, and 19 
percent of other types of schools (e.g , vocational, special education^have 
at least one Microcomputer or computer terminal Many districts are 
considering buyiiVor leasing computer equipment, but only about 18 
percent actually pl^n to introduce computers with in the next three yea rs^ 
In contrast, a 1978 survey showed that more than 74 percent of children 
between the ages of 9 and 17 had a calculator or access to one.^ 

The original prohibitive factor in acquiring computers was the cost of the 
hardware. Now major inhibitive factors are lack of high-qualitycourse 
.wareand madequatetrainmgof teachers^andadministrators There iswide 
agreement on these points among educators and computer^pecialists 

According to one supplier of education software, "the figures that go 
aroynd the industry are that only 3-4 percent of the educational programs 
that are available are worth looking at,"^ One of the first major studies on 
the quality of available courseware states th^t "programs currently 
available on the market do not make ful) use of the learning potential of 
classroom microcomputers."^ Most of the programs reinforce prior 
learning by dnilvand-practice methods, few try tobevelop such skills as 
criticaJ thinking, problem solving, and synthesis of concepts Furthermore, 
95 percent of the large computer-managed programs are in the field of 
mathematics, and few packages on any subjects are for use in secondary 
schools,^ Ludwig Braun, who has been exploring the use of computers in 
education for more than 1 5 years, explains the situation this way: 

The essential problem here is that the private sector (publishers and 
computer manufacturers) is unwilling to commit resources at the fevel 
reauired because the market hasnt developed sufficiently to ensure 
profitability in courseware production, but until courseware is oevelopea 
in sufficient quant/ties, school people are unwilling to commit their 
resources to the provision of computer power for their students— thus 
establishing a 'vicious cycle' which will dissipate very slowly unless there 
IS s ubstantial intervention, Beca use of the magnitude of funding required 
to develop a market of sufficient size that the private sector v^ill take over, 
such funds must come from the Federal Governments^ 

Or perhaps the funds may come from communities beca use of widespread 
local demand ff^|^e effective use of technology^ in education. The cost of 
courseware and electronic devices remains high. 

Other factors inhibit classroom use of computers: (1)the parts and 
programs of some hardware systems cannot be used in the hardware of 
another system, (2) computers brelak down' frequently, and technicians 
'may not be readily available, particularly in small schools. Ludvyig'Braun, 
while noting that microcomputers are less subject to breakdown thgn 
larger computers (because there are fewer points of interconnection), 
observes: 
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ft does not requne many failures to discourage a teacfier from using a 
device or system. Once a teacher rejects such a system, it may be years 
before she/he wiff consider trying it again For this reason, system^ 
refiabifity is one of the most cnticafj'ssues in appfications of computers in 
education.^ ^ 

Current computer use m schools X)nly scratches the. surface of the 
possible, perhaps reflecting the lack of sophisticated courseware There is 
considerable connputer-assisted instructiora in which the computer, 
presents instruction and quizzes and records a student s progress, buttNs ' 
kind of instruction is auxiliary 'to the teacher and usually occurs in 
conventional subject areas. The connputer is also used for drill and practice, 
simulation, and gammg. At the.secondary level, it is beginning to be used to 
develop problem-solvung skills through teaching programming, an area in 
which there is apparently a good deal of teacher enthusiasm J^^ithough it 
has not yet been shown that the computer.produces higher educational 
achievement, there is broad evidence that it increases student interest and 
motivation. 

The importance of computer-related technology in the job market is 
^already great An estimated 25 percent of all jobs now require interaction 
with a computer/^ that figure is predicted to be 65 percent in the near 
future.'* Jobs that concern information now account for more than 55 
percent of alt jobs, up from about 1 7 percent in 1950.^5These are startling 
figures in light of the estimate that only 1 percent of people in the United 
States really feel comfortable u^ing a computer.^® 
♦ Public interest in computer technology is increasing rapidly, however 
Publications aimed at computer amateurs and educators have appeared; 
retail corn^uter stores have proliferated, hundreds of computer clubs have 
been founded; computer shows aimed at the amateur are being held;^^ 
about 300,000 microcomputers are being used in homes, schools, and 
businesses,'® Community Thinkers' Tournaments have been held for 
several years in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and in Los Angeles, using 
communication and instructional gaming technology;^^ and Harvard- 
University has made computer literacy a requii;eifient for graduation, with 
other universities expected to follow.^^ ' 

Clearly, the technology is available for^mputers to invade and radically 
change our society, and the advance force is already here. We know 
enough to speculate on the nature of the changes and foresee possible 
educational and social problems. Some of the problems are short-range, 
having to do with the next few years; others are related to the year 2000 
scenario of a computer in every home and tremendous infprmation 
transmitting centers. The potential difficulties pointed out by futurists, 
computer specialists, and educators include: 

• How to influence the development and spread of information 
technology in a way that is beneficial to society. This is an immediate 
problem. 
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• How to avoid giving an unfair educationaradvantage to the children of 
the affluent, Who will be able to afford computers before the less 
advantaged. This problem ranges from the present until there is a 
corhputer in every home, if indeed that does occur. ^ • 

f How to maintain writing skills and the desire to read in a society that 
increasingly will depend upon communication by picture accompan- 
ied by the spoken word The problem is both short- and long-range, 
because the present ubiquity of television hasalready greatly reduced 
the amount of readi n^ done by children, and this in turn has adversely 
affected their writing ability. 

• How to counteract the various effects of isolation if the setting for both 
work and learning changes from the marketplace and the school to the 
home. One effect would be a decrease in the ability to communicate 
successfully face-to-face; another would be loss of the intellectual 
stimulation of sharmg ideas with peers and teachers. Thr;s problem is 
obviously long-range. \ " 

• How to maintain the existence of a'common body of knowledge among 
people who are able to select the information they will receive. Lack of 
a/common.body of knowledge might decrease a sense of community 
among people, and a lessening of knowledge about other people might 
lead td a lack of concern for them. This is also a long-range problem. 
Robert J. Harman, Executive Editor of the St. Petersburg Times, says: 

/ see the move to any kind of system where there is no longer a 
commQH agenda of new information a^ sinister. I see it as a 
further invitation to drop out, to disengage from the process. Carry 
. that tendency to its extreme and each of us can become an islajrtd 
av/ay from the mainland unconnected to a/^d unconcerned with 
each other. 

Community Education— Where Does Its Power Lie? 

The Community Education Advisory Council to the U.S Department of 
Education describes community education as "a process of people in the 
community coming together in a public facility to discuss their needs, 
interests, and problems."" The council lists the following elements as 
common to most community education' programs: 
' • Use of a public facility, such as the school. 

• Involvement of people of all ages, income levels, and ethnic groups. 

• Ident^ification by the people of their needs and problems. 

• Deve'Jj^ment of a variety of programs to meet these needs. 

• Coordination of services among diverse agencies and institutions in 
the community. 

• Multiple funding sources, both public and private, at the local, state, 
. and federal levels. 

The particular strengths of community education, and those most 
relevant to the subject at hand, include: 4k 

• The programs are diverse in that they are responsive to the needsW 
individual communities.. 
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The programs carT adapt to changing needs, since the d^cision- 
makmg mechanism is relatively smlll and programs are subject to 
change without major dislocations of people. 
Exis.tmg resources are used, including programs already in operation 
m various agencies, buildings previously used only part time, and 
expertise of people already working in the community In a time of 
fmanciaJ constraints, such cooperation and avpidance of duplication 
are particularly important. 

Participating individualsfeelan identification with the community and, 
are more' committed to improving it. 

Participating in community efforts and, programs expands the 
horizons of individuals, increases their concern for the needs of 
others, and makes them more understanding of people different from 
themselves. 

The integration of all community elements recognizes that most 
Idren and adults receive a major share of their education from the 
munity, rath|er than just from the school As Henry Steele 
mager said' 
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Fbrn /s, after a/A fhe community which performs the major job of 
education, not ttie schools, performs them through a hundred 
miscellaneous instructions from family to farm, frorri government 
to playing field, from churches to labor unions, from newspapers 
and journals to conycs and radio and, above all television 

% All elements of the community are involved in the community 
education process, including peopfe from minority cultures (Such 
involyemeht has been encourag^by the requirements of various 
federal courts.) 

Not all community education efforts live up to the ideal or to their poteryial 
And although.the movement has grown steadily since it came to national 
prominence in the 1930s, it is far from ubiquitous. An estimated 5,60j^ 
programs were active in 1 980.^^ That mea ns that, an average, 6.5 perce^ 
of the estimated 86,000 schools in the U.S are centers for community 
education activities. 

Ultimately, the power of community education lies in its. potential for 
gathering up the forces of individuals into a group small enough to interact 
meaniragfully with each other and large enough tomake a difference. John 
Naisbitt, a professional analyzer of societal trends, believes that groups 
such as the community ultimately possess tremendous power He writes of 
"a profound conviction that this is a bottom-up society. Despite the 
conceits of some of us who live in Washington or New York, things don't' 
start there. Things that restructure the society start out in th^Society, not in 
the largest metropolises in the country,"" He notes that ctjrrently "we are 
participating in the political process in this country at more and more a local 
level While vot^ totals for national office»are going down, the totals for 
local consideration, local initiatives and focal referenda, are going up— to 
as high ^s 75 percent turnout, and in some cases bumping up against 80 
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percent ' ^e |f Naisbitt is correct, the time for community education to 
spread and become most effective is now! That community education 
centers and schools, reflecting the diversity of communities m the United 
States, should successfully address the cultural diversity of this country ^ 
seems quite natural. 

Cultur?il Diversity and the Impact of qommunity Education 

Aivin Toffler noted that we are coming into a "de-massif ied agem which 
we see increasing diversity at every level of the society and social 
structure," and adds. "I wonder whether basics don't include toleration for 
diversity if we're going to live in a world of diverse groups."" 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors gathered information from more than 20 
cities throughout the country on the ways in which community education is 
being used to address the social concerns of cities. One of the topics 
addressed in 1981 was Community Education and Multiculturalism: 
Immigrant Refugee Needs and Cultural Awareness.^s Effective pro- 
grams were identified in Boston, Massachusetts; Chula Vista, California; 
Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. Louis Park, Minnesota;\Eli2abeth, New 
Jersey; Hialeah, Florida; and Houston, Texas. \. 

The adaptability of the community education process to changing needs 
has made it particularly useful in dealing with the varied problems caused , 
by the heavy influx of immigrants and refugees to urban centers over the 
last few years. The services provided have included language training, 
employment, acculturation, easing community tensions and heightening 
cultural awareness, health services, and housing. The success of 
community education in helping recent refugeesandimmigrants indicates 
It can have an impact on the devj^lopment of cultural pluralism in this 
country. Community education has the jwtential to provide accurate 
assessments of need s, cor>tact between people of diverse cultures, arid the 
information and knowledge required to solve multicultural problems. 

The potential of the community education center or school to provide the 
information and training required by a minority population is greatly 
increased by computer technology. Here is a notable example- of the 
symbiotic relationship of cultural diversity and advanced technology in the 
context Of community education. The computer is an Effective tool for 
teaching English, for example. Aided by a computer, the community 
educatiorfP^center can. serve as a clearinghoi/se for job and housing 
information, and go far beyond that by .providing training for specific jobs 
through videodiscs, as the software becomes available. The ability of 
computer 'systems to take the user on a trip through a city— turning left or 
right, stopping, reversing, and interacting with the user depending upon 
his or her choices of various options— will lead to the.development of 
computeriprograms that will help teach the immigrants how to use public - 
transportation, goto thegrocery store, handle money, open a bank account, 
become familiar with the local laws and government agencies, learn about 
*hep|th opportunities, and cope with other aspects of everyday life. The 
' possibilities for developing cultura I awareness in both the minority and the 
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majority populations are multiple, and in fact require no more technology 
than IS now available. What is needed isthat video programs on the various 
aspects of the cultures in a particular community be widely available and 
that their use be encouraged in as many ways as possible. 

Advanced Technology and the Potential Impact of Community Educa- 
tion - ^ 

Community education links and shares all sources of information and^ ' 
education in a community. Information-communication technology* 
acquires and shares information, making it readily available- to all 
computers linked to it. Advanced information-communication technology 
seems made to serve community education. How it may do so is not the 
subject of this paper, but how community education may affect the 
technology is. And part of the answer to that question may simply be, "by 
using it/' r 

The extent to which computer technology is currently being used in 
community education centers and schools seems to be so far unexplored 
We do not know how many computers are available for community 
education use in homes, cooperating agencies, organizations, and 
businesses, or how those computers are being used A survey of computer 
technology use by community education centers and schools would 
perhaps be helpful. We do know that som^interesting experiments are 
under way in communities, whether they are officially part of a community 
education piogiam or not. For instance, a project in Menio Park. California, 
called "Computer town USAI" is seeking to make the town the first 
completely computer rliterate community in the world by: 

(1) placing fnicrocomputers in the public library so that access is easy: 

(2) running courses on programmmg in the library: 

(3} convincing loc*al merchants (e.g., the pizza parlour and the book shopl 
to place microcomputers in their establishments and make them 
* available to the public: 

(4) establishing a Renf-a-Computer program so that local residents may 
have access to computers in their homes at a nominal cost: 

(5) offering a Rent-a-Kid service so that people who.do not wish to do their \ 
own programming can hire some of the fine young programmers • , 
whom they have trained: and - , 

(6) visiting senior citizens ' homes to introduce computing to the elder ly 
This concept is being shared with other communities through a newsletter; 
and help is provided to those yvho express an interest. 

In .other cooperative relationships involving communit)^ education and 
computer technology, parents vyith technology experieqce serve as 
resources to the schools; hardware companies donate or lend cqmputers or 
arrange for hook-ups -into a mainframe computer; and 'computer 
^companies share their personnel with the school ta provide computer 
instruction. New Jersey Public Television is establishing a national 
network to develop programming ideas and delivery systems and is 
attempting to assess ^the interest of community education in using, 
teleyi^ion. 
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Addressing the Problem 

How to assure beneficial development. Perhaps the most jmmediate 
impact that community education might have on advanced technology 
would be in helping to solve the first problem listed earlier, how to 
influence the development and spread of information technology in a way 
that IS beneficial to society Community education deals directly with local 
needs, ideally reflecting all elements of ihe community Community 
educators are particularly well equipped to (1) determine what the 
members of the community need to know, (2) leara from a computer 
specialist in a cooperating business or agency howpomputer technology 
could help fill Jhat need, (3) present a specific request to courseware 
develoijers for particular courseware, and (4) greatly influence the 
producffon of courseware by banding together with other community 
education centers with similar courseware needs, thus assuring purchase 
on a wide scale Since the voices of the various community education 
centers are as various as the many communities of which they are the 
representatives, the development would also.be diverse, and properly so 

Community education centers could also greatly influence the future 
development of technology and its use in education by arousing public 
interest through discussions," seminars, classes, etc. Guy Dosher, a 
consultant working with management information systems in San Diego, 
writes* 

Perhaps the most important lesson learned in attempting, to design an 
information system for human service organizations is that considerable 
negotiation among individuals involved in agency work must^occur to 
reach a consensus on what information is needed and how it is to be used 
The particular design of d system proves to be nOt as important an issue as 
the process followed in reaching agreement as to its nature, and the 
education process peeded to insure adopt/on 

A deliberate and thoughtful apprbach to educational technology by a large 
number of people would eventually lead to consensus and influence 
industry's direction. Widespread public, interest could also limit the 
possibility that direction would be in the hands of a few persons heading 
the two or three corporations with enough capital tocontrol the directionpf 
the development. Sociologist Arthur B. Shostak writes: 

Given the enormous costs of prepanng new software' for telematique 
school systems, fewer and fewer giant suppliers may survive a competitive 
struggle for business, the winners ii^creasmgly holding sway over the 
content, selection, character, and a real worth of telematique subject 
matters.^' 

How to assure fair, access; Another benefit of widespread public 
discussion of information technology is the likelihood that familiarity with 
the technology will increase the demand for hardware, electronic devices, 
arfd courseware,'and'that increased demand will bring a decrease in cost „ 
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Lower costs have obvious implicat^nsfor addressing the second problem 
listed above, how to avoid givmg unfair advantage to the affluent Lower 
costs will help to spread mformation technology to those who might be last 
to come into contact with it— older people, minorities, and the4i5or 

The availability of computer technology in community education cNmers 
would heip offset the educational advantage now held by the chiidr^ of 
affluent families, but the degree of advantage may not be very large in view 
of the limited quality of courseware now availabfe, except in the important 
area of computer literacy and programming 

How to maintain reading and writing skills. Community education can 
address the third problem listed, howto ma^tain reading and writing skills 
in an age of pictures and spoken words, by discussion and consideration of 
the problem, perhaps in conjunction with a general discussion of the 
development of educational technology. While the usefulness of the 
computer in teaching and. writing has been demonstrated, a technology 
that IS heavily dependent on pictures is not likely to incorporate much of 
' either Saving the written word, with the accuracyof thought itjiemandsof 
the writer and the access it gives to literature and history, maybe a difficult 
challenge Whether it^ worth doipg and, if so, how to do it, are worthy 
subjects for consideration by as flrrany people as possible and as soon as 
possible, before the issue is determined without anyone's having made a 
decision pro or con. » ^ 

How to counteract isolation. Concerning the fourth problem, isolation 
in the home, if the home does indeed become the setting for all v\?ork and 
learning through the ubiquity of .the computer and large information 
storage centers, there would obviously be no need to go to a community 
center to, learn. Jack D Minzey and Clyde LeTarte write* 

It seems probable that the greatest problem that man will face will not be m 
creating technological devices but in being able to function as a human 
toeing within the technical maze that will be created.^^ 

On the other hand, a strong community center could serve to counteract 
isolation by offering opportunities for discussion with peers and teachers, 
providing the human warmth and contact that no electronic device can ' 
give. It would help keep alive the skills of face-to-face comnnunicgtion that 
could become dulled if the family were the only source of human contact . 
John Nelisbitt has an interesting theory about the trend toward isolation* 

. we are moving m the dual direction of what I call hIighTech/ High Touch 
What I mean by that is that the introduction of any high technology into a 
society, particular fy this society, must be accompanied by a compensatory 
human response^a ba/anang-~or the technology will tfe rejected 

In support of his theory, Naisbitt cites the flouishing of the movie tbeatre 
' afterthe introduction of television, the poor response to electron icbankinl^ 
systems, and the interest in the quality of death following the development ^ 
of hfe-sustammg technologies. Naisbitt writes: "People want to go tothe*^^ 
ffice, to be with people. And, the more technology we have, the more they 
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are .going-to waqt to be with people. "^^ Alvin Toffler basically agrees: 

t believe as people work more at home their social ties with coworkers in 
the office factory will attenuate somewhat But conversely, their tie^ with , 
other family members and with the local community will be deepened I 
believe people who spend some time working at home are going to find 
they want to get out at the end of a day's work. . . . / believe to the degree 
that we do transfer work into the home it becomes unnecessary for people 
to move from one community to another when they change jobs — 

Now that suggests we may have a higher degree of local stability It means 
people will have a greater incentive for participating in community fife, an 
incentive that is greatly reduced if one thinks they' II be movingout in a few 
months.^^ 

How to maintain a common body of knowledge. Perhaps the 
instinctive desire and need to be with other people will solve the last 
problem posed, how to maintain a common body of knowledge annong 
.people who are able to select the infotmation coming into their homes If it 
does not, a systemfor recognizing degreesof learning similarto the system 
used today in oui- schools and universities is likelV to survive in one 
institution or another, perhaps in community education cen^ters if, the 
school ceases to be the focus of (earning. A system of recognition responds 
both to the human desire to compete and excel and to the need of 
employers to determine .the extent and quality of the knowledge of a 
potential job-holder. In any case, our curiosity about our fellow human 
beings wogid tend to majce us want to find out about the doings of others. 
The community education center could facilitate the satisfaction of all 
these instinctive needs and desires by bringing people together to solve 
common pi'oblem^ and address common needs. . ' 

Recommendations ^ * , 

Community education centers and schools could use advanced 
technology to address the problems that arise from cultural diversity t)y: 

• Preparing audiovisual and computer-b^sed materials on successful 
and innovative multicultural programsfoir distribution toother schools 
and centers. with similar problems. 

• Encouraging development ef computer^ courseware on the cultures 
and concerns of recent immigrants and other minority populations. 

• Providing training in computer skills, particularly to minority 
populations. The computer's predominant use of visual rather than 
oral and written communication makes computer training more 
accessible th^n training in other fields to persons for whom English is 
a second language. The possibility for higher salaries should provide 
motivation: . ^ " • 
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The demand for people With computer skills is far in excess of the 
supply, and their average income is significantly higher than that 
of others lacking computer skills. A school that gives sf student ^0 
hours of hands-on experience in computer use is also giving that 
student a first-year income advantage of $1,000. whiQh is 
cqmpounded annUally.^^^ 

• Encouraging persons who are actively participating in the comnnunity 
education process (including sonnefrom minority cultures) to become 
informed on the ways in which that process operates in other 
countries and to consider whether techniques used elsewhere might 
be adapted for use in the United States. A sophisticated awareness of 
the effects of very different political sysjems would be necegsary. 
Peter Hackett, associate professor of comparative and international 
education at the University of Virginia, points out: 

To varying degrees. . third world countries are trying a number of 
innovations to reform their fprmal educational systems, marked 
by an emphasis on local needs, involvement of ethnic and family 
ties, and local management of technology. 

Community education can and should influence the direction of 
technological developnnent by taking the following steps: ^ 

# Organizing community discussions, seminars, and workslyps on the 
possibtfities, both positive and negative, inherent in the^oeveloping 
information-comnnunication technology in order to ihcrease public 
understanding, encourage the expression of thoughtful conclusions^, 
and work toward the emergence of national leadership to influence 
developments. This recommendation is consistent with a basic belief 
expressed by Minzey and LeTarte: , ' 

Democracy requires involvement— it^annot survive without it. 
We mulst turn our attention back to local human involvement in 
- very basic issues and problems if we are to survive.^^ 

# Forming.a special team of computer specialists and educators from 
community businesses, schools, and other agencies to study specific 
vyays in which information-communication technology might be used 
In education. and in sharing information with other communities. 
Special attention should be paid to developing effective courseware 
compatible with existing hardware, especially in the areas of 
multicultural education and computer training. The ways that other 
nation^s have provided computer training for large nurfibers of their 
population should be examiried for applicable ideas. Community 
purchase of a minicomputer should also be discussed because of the 
advantages of having a central group of videodiscs available to all 
outlets. 

• Employing youth who have had computer traininfto help instruct 
adults and otfier youth in computer literacy at the community center. 
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Thia would encourage young people to acquire training in order to get 
summer or after-school employment, and would bring young and 
older people together in a relationship that could be revealing and 
stimulating for both. 
• Stengthenmg the national network of corpmunity education centers 
and schools ancj their mutual intlerrelatlonships in order to increase 
. diffusion of effective practices, cooperation in use of materials, and 
influence over, the development of information-communication 
technology in the nation. As Carolyn O'Donnell noted: 

When communities are assisting each other, exchanging mfor\ 
tion, they are a /so developing friendship, a sense of responsibl 
• and an expanded sense of community. And what a great way 
help people understand and welcome a new technology that i 
frightening to some and disliked by many/^ 

The network should'consider preparing a surveyof the amount, kinds, 
and locatic^n of corhputer hardware; devices, and courseware 
currently available in comrDunity education centers and developing a 
system of sharing useful computer inlformation The network might 
materially effect the development of effective, usable courseware by 
pooling the conclusions reached through discussions carried on in 
each community and decisions a rrived at by special study teams. This 
joining of forces mi^ht result in enough dertiand for particular items or 
types of courseware to mak^ development of the course profitable to 
individual companies. A network could ^Iso become a successful 
advocate for preservice and inservice tra ining of teachers in computer 
education, multicultural education, and comnnunity education: 

Strengthening the national network of community education centers 
and schools is not without risk. There is no doubt of the power of a large 
group of people organized effectively. The da nger is that such a community 
education group might lose its most valuable asset, the participation of all 
elements of each community, and become a top-doyyn -rather than a 
bottom-up organization. Such a group might also lose its adaptability, 
diversity, human warmth, and accurate reflection of local.need. Don Davis 
expressed a similar. concerr> in 1977: 

One of the problems* of corrfmunity education is that .it is highly 
professionalized, highly controlled by professionals . . . and that the role for 
advisory and for cowrhunitf people . . i Vpnges from nothing at all to a very 
modest kind of. token mass participation. . . . -^9 

Thje challenge to community education is to achieve balance, neither 
leaning toward tmy, amateurish, disorganized, and irieffective uriits nor 
coming dowh so far on the side of professionalism and organization that it 
loses its preciou$ participatory nature, from which all its strength derives 
In other words, the David can only conqu^erthe Goliaths if it remains a 
David. As a^David, it can have an impact far belying its size. 
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Reaction Paper to: Smi<h and Wiprud's 

"Cultural Diversity and Advanced.Technology: 
A Potentially Symbiotic Relationship in the Context of the CommDnity " 

by 4 
Sandra T. Gray 

Smith and Wiprud recognize that the great power of the Community must 
be harnpssed and used constructively to address the dual crtellenges of 
rapid technological change and growing cultural diversity As a society, we 
must devise ways to use our new technolo^es to transmit and share our * 
cultural riches. And we must take immediate steps to ensure that all 
people— iftcludirig those who have been historically by-passed— have 
equal access to advanced technology. 

Before the invention of the printing press, only the rich and powlerfui 
enjoyed the benefits of the printed word. Bibles were chained to tables in 
thefchurches soihat throngs of worshippers could share the few copies 
that were available. Once pages could be mass produced, the elite no 
longer had a monopoly over the printed word, A book that took months for 
an apprentice to copy in calligraphy could now be produced by the 
thousands in the same period of time. , 

With the proliferation of the printed word, former tasks became obsolete. 
Education focused on getting information, and citizens were expected to 
. learn to read, to l?e literate. Qid systems of messengers gave way to new 
• institutions like thepost office. By lS37 the B^ritish Post Office was carrying 
more than 88 million pieces of mail each year J ByJ 960, the United States 
P^ost Office was distribution 355 pieces of mail each year for every man, 
woman, and child m the country.^ Even the greatest futurist present at the 
first demonstration of ^the printing press could not have forecast, the 
revolution tfifs^ipventioa brQughl about in three centuries. 

Today, v|/e are pact c^f an inforfcnatipn revolution unprecedented in history.* 
Computers are only oni siari of trilb change. The rate, of change is 
nrfrightening to observe. Wevn^ have a chip the size of a bobk of matches 
that scores all the information a person needs to know in a lifetime. As 
educators and citi::ens, vve must ask what this, rneans for educatidn 

^f access to infprmetion is creating a nevs^ stratification in our 
societ^!rt is alrtiady appar<ent that we have a disparity between the 
"information rich" and the "information poor.V^'A cecenf Time magazine 
article described the amazing feats pf^ new generation of "microkids"who 
are spearheading an electronic revolution. One thing^about the microkids is 
clear, they are from families with money to spend on information and 
education: The article estimates that there are about 1 00,000 computers 
now in use in U.S. schools (roughly .one for every. 4(30 students) and 
observes that many of them are in affluent suburbs. The ijthor predicts 
that there will be( 3pO,Op-650,000 microcomputers in the schools by 
1 985.'*Jestimony befor^U.S. House of Representatives subcomniittee in, ^ 
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1980 warned <ftat ' the electronic school plugged Into the electronichbme 
will push Suburbia into the 21st century long t;>Bfore the urban or rural 
' schools achieve a readiness for such a nnove."^ 

Lack of knowledge about computers is causing a separation between 
generations Qf people as well as between culturally diverse groups m 
various geographical regions and economic circumstances. Ignorance of 
computers will render persons as functionally illiterate as ignorance of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. To achieve educational equity ia our 
learning society, vye sinnply must provide access to computing for all 
students, for community educators, this means aTl members of the 
community. • 

Hqw can we achieve a national consensus that will support an adequate 
technological education for every student, whatever his or her economic, 
social, cultural, .or geographic background? To realize the goal of equal 
access, all community educators should incorporate the following 
considerations into an immediate^lan of action: 

1 Immediate establishment of a community education technology t^sk force to. 

• survey the training programs being conducted in community education 
centers; 

• identify collaborattve programs betvVSen community education and local ^ 
business anj^trairtmg programs that use^olunteers with special skills, and ^ 

• compile and analyze the data artd disseminate it to all decision-makers. 

2 Establishment of "think tanks " or "think consortia" to organize discussions, 
serrjmars, and workshops for the community in all aspet:tsof the information 
revolution The consortia' can draw on the h^hly trained personnel of 
corporations, especially in the high-tech industries. Volunteers could be 
invited to participate in the plans an^ act as consultants for the sessions. In 
Massachusetts, in a model cf the National School Volunteer Program, a., 
coalition of school vol u liters, corporate executives, community Representa- 
tives, and school personnef planned and implemented a successful Tecnology 
Fair 

3 Collaboration between community educators and other leaders in pi^lic 
school systems and the publishers of computer software t©develop curricular 
ajyDroaches for which the computer is uniquely suited At the present tim^, 
few K-12 computer packages are truly innovative. ♦ 

A model in this area is Project CO F.F E.E (Codperative Federation for 
Educational Experiences), a program spearheaded by the Superintendent' of 
the Oxford, Massachusetts, Schools, the French River Teacher Center, and 
Digital Corporation Recently validated by the National Piffusion Network, the 
program has helped adolescents with ;tifstories of academic tailure and 
truani;y m^ke significant gairfs m achievement through an instructional 
program based on specially designed computer software. 

'4 Proliferation of community education/centers to everfrnajor school district in 
.the USA majo^ national policy for the funding of tKese centers, must be a 
topic fo)- co?isic(eratiof^by the technology task force In Japan, and Germany, a 
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' national policy has been delir^ated and funds allocated to support a national . 
effort 

5 identification of one volunte'fer in each CQmmunity education program to 
receive training in technoloc^y. This person could act as liaison to other 
Community education programs as well as to the local public school systems' 
fof long-range plannmg and coordination High-tech industriesha^e training 

_=^rograms at their regional and national training centers that could beusedfor 

\^ this program * * 

J These trained voluntee^ shou^assume the role of advO<fatesfor technologi- 
cal change within their communities and assume a leadership *role with 
executives and high-tech corporate managers in short- and long-pnge 
planning Community educators and tfie public must gain control over the 
•mass media toMnsure survival and a. human future 

\ 

New Challengers require new initiatives. My criticism is that we are too 
timid We need to examin^more creative approachesfor moving educatioh 
beyond the.chalkboarfl and the eraser. Our children and young 'adults 
already suffer fpom Pac-Man mania, which will have lasting consequen- 
ces. The prqblem we jpust address immediately is how we can colla^Dorate 
to bnng the computers from the arcades into the community education- 
centers and the schools. ^ * • 

NOTES 

I 

'Alvtn Toffler, The Third Wave (Nevy York Morraw & Co., Inc , 1980), p 3. 
^Ibid, p 50 , 

^Craig Rptter, "The Endpaper, " The Executive Educators, March, 1981, p. 44. 
*Fred'enc golden. "Here Comes the Microkids," Time, May 3, 1 982, p. 53. ' ^ 
^Donald G 'Hayes. "Educ|tion in the Swfeu^s-^So Goes the Nation" in Needs 'of 
Elementary and .Secondary Educatio/Mn the 1980's (Washington, 0 C Government 
Printing Office, 1980), p 350 
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y Reaction Paper to: Smith -and Wiprud's 

' "Cultural Diversity and Advanced technology: 
A Potentially Symbiotic Relationship in the Context of the Community" 

"by ' ^ * 

David A. Santellanes 

Larry L Horyna . " 

Wilftam L Smith and Helen R. Wiprud have addressed two issues of 
critical concern in our society. They have^ovided good examples ^n 
support of their major conterltions, and'their references to contemporary 
events and literature provide th§ reader with |UR-to-date information 

The manuscript has shortconpings. its examples of computer use are 
almost all instruction-oriented, its view of multiculturalism is limited; and 
Its overemphasizes computers and neglects telecommunications, com- 
rpLntty access television, and" immediate feedback. cable television 
Moreover, the authors offer no exanjples of how program administrators 
and managers could use advanced tegKiiology to become inore effective 
and efficient. 

Advanced Technology * , 

Smith and i^ipri/d have done a commendable*job of delineating the 
advantages of .computer tectjnology in an educational setting, but they 
have failed to provide useful examples of how professional community 
educators can use computers to increase the quantity and quality of 
.community education services to their constituents. If a community school 
cocHdi^ator has access to a computer, he or she could, for example, u$e it to 
improve operations in the^llowing ways: ^ \ 

' Record keeping. Recordsofthedemographic characteristics*^ persons 
ipvolved in cpmmunity education activities coutd easily be progran^ied 
iMtoa computer according to specific classesand locations. Othervai;iaDles 
that could be included are. reasons for^enrolling in the class or activity; 
participants' other: interests, and skills or information participanls would be 
willing to share withi9tbers. ThisiJist is obviously illustrat>e, not inclusive. 

* Needs asse^m^. Tweeds assessment data could be' stored in a 
computer for use and updating throughout the^'year. The data variables 
could be isolated to ^ssistc^rdinators in providing rnor^ effective serviced 
to /certain target-populanon^. Relevant data could be i^hared with other 
agencies, or if a centr^l^-terminal was available, the same data could be 
used by all interesT^agencies, The needs assessment data would be 
helpful to propo^l writers trying to secure funds for a community as well 
as to pi'ogram planners. 

Evaluation. Data related to^the community education prograni's impact 
could be stored-iiq a computer and analyzed for evaluation purposes. A 
minicomputer could actually analyze^ the data and organize tables to 
present the results graphically. The anajysis could be sknple or complex, 
' depending on information needs. 
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The computer Will undoubtedly continue to influence ourjives and will; 
of course, ha\j€ an impact on comr^iunity edljcation HovC^ever, the 
humanist ip us worries about the potential for over'apphcation of computer 
uses by local community education practitioners. Smith and Wiprud 
express a similar concern that we will become so preoccupied Vvith 
expendiency through computers, we will neglect the importance of high 
quality face-to-face interaction*! One of the beautiful things about 
community education has b^en its ability to personalize education and 
.Encourage people to interact with each other, development of a sense of 
community is frequently identified as. a major goal of community education 
The overuse of computer technology could make it easy for coordinators 
and community residents to avoid extensive human contacJt/ thereby 
making community education }i4St Another program with little emphasis^Mi 
•the process of human interaction^ . . . \ 

The future uf e of computers in comm unity ed ucation may be constrained 
by lack of funds In these times of financial famine, it^may be difficult to 
justify acquiring a computer when the immediate task of most puttie 
agencies is to reduce the workforce. And if it is true, as Smith and Wipri 
contend, that educators, who are in many cases the supervisors of 
community education practitioners, have been resistant to using compu- 
ters, tj/ie potential fff^btaining them could be minimal A solution might be 
joij>Kpurchase or 'shared, time by several cooperating human service 
jencies Perhaps demonstrating the computer's multiple uses through a 
cooperative project couid^pave the way for the purchase of additional ^ 
computers and other technology. . . - ^ v 

Tinally, if culturally distinct persons are to take advantage of modern 
technology, they must beorientecVto its use in a.non-threatening way.The 
fact that only about 1 percent of the general population feels comfortable 
with technol6gy further bomplicates its use by minorities, who may already 
be skeptical about receiving assistance from majority members even 
without the. introduction of complicated equipment. It will take a 
/personalized approach to convince thern that the new technptogy will help 
them learn new skills and provide them with the basis for more informed 
decisions ' 

Other Jeoh/iology ' • 

Smith apa Wiprud take a narrow view of advjanced tech lology, focusing 
almost exclusively on the computer Thif\is unfortun<ite in that new 
technology includes a host of other^dvances that have, oerhaps, a more 
immediate and direct application to education generally and to community 
education specifically. Computer development should not overshadow 
advances in several other areas interactive television, dedicated television " 
channels and programming, commuRity access television, ^eleconferenc- 
*mg networks, video cartridges, discs, arkd recorders. 
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Multiculturalism 

Although. ^Smitb and Wiprud emphasize services to newly migrated 
culturally distinct groups, the services they describe are also applicable to ' 
long-term^ U S ^esiderhsfromvarious cultural backgrounds Obviously, the 
conrTmunity education process .can be applied in any cultura^setting, with 
sensitivity to the unique history, needs,and.resourc6sof particular groups 

Some Perplexing Questions 

Smith and Wiprud, like other thoughtful writers, raise more questions^ 
than they answer. Some unanswered questions are: 

; To what degree will Americans aver fully accept the concept of "cultural 
pluralism," moving away frorp the long-held "melting pot'' concept^ 

2 To what degree is "cultural pluralism" an urban phenomenon that is neither 
understood nor accepted in rural America? 

3 To what degree^can, br wili the concept of "cultural plurali^fn" become a 
viable part of the curricular of elementary and secondary schools? 

4. To what- degree will technology, particularly expanded satellite and Cable 
television systems, help improve Americans' knowledge and understanding of 
minority cultures with/n our society? ^ V 

5. To what e^nt will lack of access to tecbnological advances broaden the gap 
between tne majority culture and the poor and minority groups in our society? 

6. Will the use of-advanced technology in education and other human services 
free up resources that ^an then be directed toward the provision of new or 
expanded programs and i^rvices? . . 

7. Will advanced technology, particularly computers^ bemused to identify, track 
and further isolate culturally diffjsreni peop(e? 

8. Will many of the technological advances achieve the same level of no^^jj^fias 
the video tape recorder, audio^tape reco/der, and overhead projecfor as a 

^ * regular part of the instructional process? ' ^ " . 

9. Will rural areas of America continue to hj?ve less access to, and less 
. acceptance ot both technological advanq^ and cultural dfv'ersity? 

10. Will administrators and policy-making bodies ever trut^ accept the use of 
^ advanced technology as a tooltogainhpidpubJic feedback on their decisions? 

Perhaps the answers to these queftfons will be less impojtant than the 

process used to address them. The dynamics. of a group that «Dpries 

together toengage in purposeful dialogue could produce relationships that 

either resolve the question^ or rephrase thenn. 

* • « * * * 

, Other Sotiat Issues ' 

A nunnber of important social issues that could, be addressed by. 
connmunity education, are beyond the scope of the Smith-Wiprud paper, 
Some of those issues are discussed briefly below. 
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Mobility 

It IS estimated that the average Amencaofamily relocates every three to 
fTve. years Many families relocate evervSnore frequently Temporary^ 
residents tend to avoid extensive community involvement because they do 
not expect their efforts to bear fruit during their tenure in the communis 
The knowledge of an imminent move may even preclude significant 
interaction with other community residents^Community'education can 
have an impa:gj on this problem by bemg aware of new community . 
residents and using a wejcome wagon" approach to introduce^themto the 
community and the community education program Thiswelcomecould be 
an excellent opi^^jrtu'ffiity to assess the needs and mterests of new residents 
and informally inM^tory any skills they might be willing to share with 
others. People need to feel that they are an importa nt p3rt of the commu nity 
during their residence, however brief. We must make it worthwhile for 
them to invest their time, ideas, and efforts in the community 'Community 
education, with its flexibility and sensitivity to community needs, can do 
this . ^ ' 1 

Loneliness i 

Our society has many lofiely people who/seek social interaction but, 
apart from casual encounters in grocery stjJres-or shoppng centers, find 
little. Perhap^it is tirue for use to realizey^hat the activities we offer in 
community^ucatiOn may not be as iniportant as the fact that we are 



community^eaucation may noi oe as injporidni db mc laui mai w^; aic 
_Qffexi«g^opl^D opportunity to be together and to interact Kerensky. 
direct(jr of theTfenter for Community )Education at Florida Atlantic 
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^ University, describes the community school as an /'ordinary person s 
country club. ' He observes that people join country clUbs for at least three 
^ reasons. (1 ) a need to be part of something bigger than thfemselv^s; (2) a 
^ .need to have some control over their environment, and (3) a ne§d to be 
' /ecbgnized by others "Wouldn't we capitalize on these identity needs 
through con^munity education? ,^ 

Changing Famify Structures 

' The Census Bureau estimated in 1979 that "if current conditions persist, 

, children born in the mid-1970s have 45^ances in VOO of living in a one- 
parent family for a period of at least several months before they reach the 
age of 1 8 years ' The special needs of single parents are only beginning to 
be recognized on a wide scale. Working parents, whether they are in one-* 
or two-parent families, are increasingly dependent* on the^chool for 
support services such as child care and hot meals for their children. 

'Ironically, while these parents increasingly depend on the school, they arfe 
less directly involved m the school and the community as a result of fheir 
employment. Community education can assist parents with special needs 
through programs such as "latch key" after-school child care, but we 

"^ould also be developing reciprocal agreements under which these 
parents would be encouraged to become involved in support groups for 
people in similar situations. Perhaps working parents could develop 
cooperative child care programs to meet their needs at a low cost, with 
community education facilitating self-help groups to address issues y 
common concern. 
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The 1980 Census reveals a variety of trends that have major direct and 
indirect implications for both community education and public schools 
While -the continued North -to-SoOth and East-to-West migration of 
Amencans is significant, there are even greater educational implications in 
the "gj^eymg of America." Improved med+cal care and a reduction in the 
birth rat^ are increasing the average age of the total population This trend 
will profpundly affect the political, economic, and social directions of our 
society. One effect already in evidence is a conservative political shift at all 
levels. This conservatism is likely to continue to be reflected ^ a lowered 
public Commitment Xo human services, including ecluflvn, with 
increased responsibility for these efforts being transferred^ to local 
communities. A particular concern is the fact that as many as72 percent of 
the adults in America do not have children in the public schools This 
percentage has changed dramatically in recent decades and is widely 
vievyed as a major factor in the decline of public confidence and support for 
public schools. The ultimate outcome of these changing demographic 
patterns is likely to be either major reforms in-both school programs and 
school finance or an increased wiMingness on the part of school officials to 
greatly expand the involvement of older people and non-parents in all 
facets of school operations. The latter ^approach seems to be jfaining 
momentum already, as it is one immediate thing that can bedonet%help 
patch the rapidly "erodmg support base for public education in litest 
American communities. Community educatibn is providihg both exanriple 
and direction in this area. 

Increased Leisure Time 

Technological advances, shorter work weeks, job sharing, unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, earlier retirements, increased life expectancy, 
and a variety of other factors h^ve greatly expanded the amount of leisure 
time available to Americans. Whether leisure time is voluntary, or 
involuntary, the result is that an increasing number pf Americans, 
particularly youth and older citizens, are faced with Increasing amounts of 
unobligated time This time can be used m ways that are constructive or 
destructive to inciiv* iduals an d to the larger society. The physical a nd mental 
well-being of milLons of people is at stnke. Providing opportunities for 
growth-facihtati satisfying, productive leisure-time activities for people 
of all ages is an incre'asing challenge for all communities. ^ 

Without concern and constructive action on this issue, the potential for' 
negative soci^J^impact is enormous. If leisure time ia viewed as a resource 
for community improvement, it^coufti be directed to'fulfilling a myriad of 
individual and societal needs*. Volunteerism in schools and other human 
service agfencies, community action projects, and expanded recreational 
pursuits are just a few possibilities Community education can and should 
address the leisure-time in far more aggressive ways than it has so far. 
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Harnessing local resources to address local needs is the key to solving 
social problems. Community education offers communities a formula for 
addressing pro*blems. The • ingredients in the- formula change »from 
community to community, but the formula remains the same: community 
+ discussion + needs and resource assessment x people + action - 
community problem solving. , ^ 

This formula is the heart of community elGcatitfn. Any social issue 
.confronting a community can be resolved or^^t least better understood 
through thg process of community education. 
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SUMMARY ^ 

PhilipJ)oughty reporting on a review of existing literaturefocuseson the 
problem area most evident in economic analysis the conceptualfzation, 
design, and planning of the study.^He provides a set of guidelines designed 
to assist in the plannmgcff cost-effectiveness studies. These guidelinc^s^are 
organized into three major sections. (1 ) rationale (purpose, audiences, and 
designers), (2) planning considerations (goals, means, sources, conYpari- 
sons, emphasis, etc.), and (3) technical considerations (criteria selection, 
analytical approach, measure, analysis methods.decision-making models, 
etc.) 

Doughty emphasizes the importance of critical decision-making before 
implementation of a cost-effectiveness study. He includes a checklist of 
decisions to be made in each of the three areas discassed. 

Susan C Paddock emphasises that cost studies require time, training, 
and practice. She provides definitions of terms used in cost studies,. She 
agrees With Doughty ontheimportanceoffront-end decisions but cautions 
that problems can arise in thecondu'cting of even well planned studies She 
points out that a disadvantage of the 'cost study is that a program may be 
abolished on the basis of its expense regardless of its social or political 
value She emphasizes the importance of community involvement in cost- 
benefit even if some efficiency or some details may have to be sacrificed to 
set that involvement Paddock also points^out the potential for erroneous 
conclusions based on cost data and unanticipated results. 

Barry F Semple praises Doughty'sguideline^^imely and valuable, and 
expresses concern that most community educators still do not preceive 
cost studies as being important. As evidence, he points to the void in the 
Irterature a nd the absence of the topic at community education workshops 
and conferences Semple addresses cost effectiveness from the perspec- 
tive of the questions being asked by policyanddecisibn-makers regarding 
program costs in a time of curtailed budgets. He stresses the importanceof 
identifying the audiences for cost studiesand recommends^ that policymak- 
ers be the fjnmary audience and taxpayers the secondary audience. 

He believes that cost Studies will strengthen community educations 
overall process mission. He acknowledges that it will be time consuming, 
but expects tfiat the collection and compilation of data will pay significant 
dividends. Because he believes that the technical aspecis, as outliiVed by 
Daughty, will intimidate many community education practioners, he cirgos 
that help be made available through consults nts,inservice workshops, and 
the National Community Education Clearinghouses. 
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GUIDELINES FOR PLANNING COST EFFECTIVENESS 
STUDIES IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



by . 

Philip Douajity 

^OVERVIEW 

Reviews of benefit-cost or cost-effectiveness studies consistently reveal 
.two problem areas, flawed conceptua^zation, design, and planning; and 
confusion and misuse of procedures. The guidelines thatfollow address 
the first of these two problem areas. ^ 

The .guidelines are intendedtfor use by planners, managers, directors, 
a nd evalua tors.;Selected references have been identified to provide access 
to exa mples and further discussion. 

The guidelines are organized into three sections, each corresponding to 
nnajor, sequential sets.of decisions. The first section (Figure I) addresses 
the rationale for doing a cost-effectiveness study. Most models and 
examples reported in the literature do hot adequately addrfess such issues 
as purpose, audience, and perspective. The second section addresses 
study plaris and basic design decisions (Figure II). Ignoring these issues 
guarantees that the results of a study will be confused, confusing, and 
probably misleading. The third sectioa^Figure HI) Ifsts options related to 
methods. This section deals \jjH$^tedhnical concerns: the selection of 
descriptive and evaluative criteria, the anajytical approach, decision 
models, and cost analysis method^. ■ • , 

Cost-Effectiveness Planning Guidelines 
' Section I: INITIAL CONSIDERATION? 
Why? I. "What are the purposes of the study? 

• Planning 

■ • Reporting/describing 

• Evaluating 

• Comparing/analyzing 

• Research 

Who? II. What is the nature of the audience(s) of the study? 

• Internal-external 

• Political-social ^ • , 

• Professional-technical ^ 

Who? III." Who wiM design and conduct the study? 
; • Evaluators * 

• Accountants/auditors 

• Program planners and managers 
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SECTION I: INJIIXCXONSIDERATIONS 

^. ^ ' 

I. What are^he purposes of the study? . \ 
There are at feast five Separate but not mutally exclusive purpo.sesfor 

conductmg cost-effectiveness studies. It is likely that a final rationale 
statement will incorporate several of these purposes. 

• Plannirig^JQiscussion^ about community education abound with 
references ^^i^^aciive and reactive postures, the search for exceUence, 
collaboration, ahtPthe. sharing of r^sources. All suggest ,a planning 
emphasis with concern for the future. ^ 

• Reporting/describing. Annual reports, final reports, progress 
reports, and perhaps a dozen additional labels have been attached to 
descriptions of current, proposed, and completed projects. Included in 
many of these is a section that describes how and for what purpose 
resources were used. , 

• Evaluating. Many documents that report and descrilae the events, 
activities, progress, and results of a program also include assessments and 
judgments of the program's worth, value, and utility. 

• Comparing/analyzing. Studies that include comparisons and 
contrasts between and within programs requiro^speciat consideration 
during* the mitjal stages. Requests t9 identify programs or program 
components that are better or worse, rnoreor I6ss efficient, or that have the 
optmium mix of resources require more complex analyses than- are 
typic&liy employed in education and other human service ijontexts. 

• Research. Individuals desiring information from which generaliza- 
tions can be drawn, perhaps with wider utility for community education, 
must consider the requirements and options presented for experimental or 
quasi-exfJerimental studies. 

It IS likely that most community education studies will address several of 
these purposes. The challenge is to. determine which , purposes are 
essential and how or if multiple agendas can be served. 

II. What is the nature of the audience(s) pf the study? 
Guidelines for the conduct of evaluation studies^ typically include 

sections devoted to audience considera^:ion^. Mpst reports of cfost- 
effectiveness studies do not. One inference that can be drawn is that the 
authors believe that a single cost-effectiveness study and.a single»*report 
are appropriate lor all audiences. But careful consideration'of audience 
characteristics is important and should influence other planning compo- 
nents. , ^ 

• Internal-external. Internal recipients, including evaluators and 
analysts, are concerned about formative review of progress, non; 

-threatening recommendations for program improvement, and in-depth 
knowledge about a'particular community.Audiencesexternal to a program 
are likely to be more interested in a study's credibility, objectivity, and 
accuracy. Attempting to address .both internai and external concerns is 
always a challenge. 
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• Political-social. Pq^.asive arguments about resource allocation, 
ownership of geographi^d human service "turf/' and access to funding 
sources all have.politicaj, social, and economic implications Access to 
clients, students, facilit^^^^and volunteers Is also influenced by these 
factors, . ' 

• Professional-technical, A professional, technically oriented au- 
dience IS interested in su^}) details as implementation strategies, linkages 
between agencies, and/the impact of aUernative delivery systems. The 
concerns of this group are potentially different from those of the city 
council, the school board,jor other decision-makers, ^ 

111. - Who will design and . conduct the study? 

Another kindof audience is the individualorindividgalswPTo are selected 
or appointed or who volunteer to plan and conduct a study. The authors of 
most Current cost-effe^||^hess studies have one of theiollowing primary 
roles. , ' [^-Cf'C . , _ 

• Evaluators. Conventional evaluators usually emphasize the clarifica* 
tion and mea^urerSentoi'^esultsf Occasionally, evaluation studies include 
comprehensive perspectives involving descriptions of goals, procedures, 
and resources, along witb.assessments of learners and long-terfn impact 
Although few acad^emic^frbgramsandevaluation articles include methods 
and designs onentedf"^ cost-effectiveness, the shift to a broader 
perspective is easy and Comfortable for mariy evaluators. 

• Accountants/au^fttiprs. Internal and' external auditors have a 
financial or economic perspective. Em^hasis on budgets, funding sources, 

.^expenditures, and balance sheets obviously helps an agency or institution 
maintain control over ,^^>^benditures arid financial records. The procedures 
and reports of accounta^%andauditdrswillbeof limited use to community 
educators, however, unless the ajjditors can be convinced-to adopt a 
broader perspective of qp§ts; purposes of resource allocation records, and 
relationships to program. goalsf An evolving literature from the business' 
communrty 6n operations auditirig appears to have promisee in this regard. 

• Program plannejf$^^nd managers. Individuals interested in leader- 
ship, direction, and program contrdi often 'are also interested in the 
coritnbutioas of cost-aff^tiveness studies- Although.(pro(iram managers 
rarely conduct cost -ef|^4ven ess studies, they typically commission them 
so that informed deci^fecan be made about both new and continuing 
programs, 
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SECTION \\\ PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

IV. What are the essential* design elements? 

Figure II displays a set of requirements and decisions that are rarely 
explicitly reflected in cost-effectiveness study reports. Some studies have 
used one or even several of these design elements, but not one has 
addressed.all of theqp. 

Section II: PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 



What? IV. What are the essential design elements? 

A. Determine goals of the study. 

B. 'Determine goals of the program(s) to be studied. . 

C. Determine if the study is to be of the: 

1) absolute n^ature of one community edtication 

program, 

or . 2) relative propertijps of several alternative pro- 

grams, y ^ ^ 

0. Determine if the study is to be of:' 

1) alternative endSi(goals), 

or ' ' 2) alternative means to a relatively comnibn goal 

E. Determine source{s) of alternatives to be considered:.. 
. " 1) existing alternatives (ends and means), 

2) decisions to be made (thus implying alternatives), 

3) newly created alternatives (futures invention). 

F. Determine nature of Ihe comparisons to be mabe: 
1) a priori (before imjSwentation), 

2) ongoing (prograrn isoperational), 

J 3) ex post facto (f)rogram is completed). 

' G. Determine whetheri^the study is to emphasize: 

1) program accomplishments (justification/evalua- 
tion), ' 

or 2) program costs (justification/accounting), 

or ' 3) combination (cost effectiveness). 

H. Determine if itjs possible to fix one component of the cost- 
effectiveness et|uation: ; 
1) fix costs with variable effectivene^ss,* 

or * 2) fix effectiveness with variable costs, ' v. 

or • 3) determine that it is impossible or iraadvisable to fix 

either costs or effectiveness. 
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M Determine goals of the study. The purposes and prospective 
aodiences are the major elem^ts to be considered in constructing the 
goals for a study. These elements will drive the r?st of the design process. 
They will impact heavily on all design decisions as well as on subsequent 
decisions about methods and procedures. ' 

• Determine goals of the program(s) to be studied. It may come as a 
surprise that this stepxomes after consideration of the study's objectives. 
In fact, final specification of the program goals is not likely to occur until ajl 
the rest of the guidelines in this section have been considered. This is 
Fjarticularly true if the study is ptiented toward the fi/ture and includes new 
alternatives. Determmmg the program goaB will help establish the 
parameters of the programs being considered and eventually clarify such 
issues as means vs. ends and fixing cost or fixing effectiveness. 

^ • Determine if the study is to be of the absolute nature of one 
program or the relative properties of several programs. The principal 
issue to address in making this choice is whether a single program or 
several programs are to be studied. If it is to^.be just one, the absolute, 
mternal properties of the4)rogram are assessed in anattempttodetermine 
if the program is cost effective, the comparison is conducted (explicity or 
implicity), between the progr'am's 'costs and its effectiveness. A typical 
judgment to be made in this case is whether resources were wisely 
allocated in order to accomplish specified goals. - 

A study of the relative ^perties of seveftil programs usually requires a 
more complex design Comparisons across programs using multiple 
criteria lead to discussions of relative strengths and weaknesses, and 
relative costs and effectiveness. - 

• Determine if the study is to be of alternative ends or alternative 
means. Probably the single, most pervasive flaw in reported cost- , 
effectiveness studies is the confusion of means and ends in defining the 
alternatives to be compared. This is .particularly true m studies of 
alternative instructional delivery systems with markedly different ends 
(goals). It IS difficult enough to compare programs with common goals and 
different means (approaches), or cpmmon means and different goals, 
confusing the engis and means probably guarantees invalid results 

• DetemMne the sources of alternatives ]to be considered. Several 
standard sources of alternatives can be compared and contrasted m a cost 
effectiveness study. One obvious choice is an existing program with a., 
documented history of development and performance This could include a 
local option or one that has been sufficiently reported in the'hterature. A 

.second,' not quite so obviods, source is the decisions that are to be 
informed, recommended, or made by the study. These decisions often 
imply alternatives (real or simulated) that can be created and defined. 
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A third and challenging source of alternatives is to engage in futures 
invention with the goal of designing new alternatives These may include 
alternative ends (new program goals) or alternative means (new 
instructional strategies, materials development, assessment schemes, or 
delivery systems). The more data that exist on an option, either from actual 
records or extrapolations from the literature, the more comprehensive and 
detailed the analysis can be 

• Determine the nature of the comparisons to be made. Planning for 
future program alternatives requires data different from those'recjuired to 
Evaluate existing programs^ Most studies consider botJy existing and 
proposed programs , ^ 

• Determine whether the study Js to emphasize the program 
accomplishments or costs, or both. Anhis point in the planning process, 
It should be fairly easy to determine vJhether stronger emphasis should be 
placed on resource allocation issues/or program results (impact, benefits, 
etc.) Technical expertise or methodoJogical bias often pjays a stronger role 
in this decision than careful consideration of purpose, audience, and other 
design factors In general, a balancWxQSt and effectiveness viewpoint 
should be emphasized. ? 

• Determine if it is possible to fix one component of the cost 
effectiveness equation. Given'the many variables involved in a typical 
cost-effectiveness- analysis (e.g.. alternatives, time, cost-effectiveness), 
consideration is typically giv§n to fixing some set or subset of these 
variables in order to simplify the comparisons and'control for certain types 
of errors The two principal ^conceptual approaches are the fixed- 
effectiveness and fixed-budget (cost) approaches.^ A study may bfe 

• structured so that the^ltei^natives to be compared are all assumed to reach 
some specifiecj level of effectiveness, in this case, the emphasis is on 
determining which alternative is least costly The fixed-budget approach 
compares alternatives on an ecfual-cost basis to determine which 
alternative is most likely to yield th^e highest effectiveness (or greatest 
benefit or utility). Multiple analyses aresometimes conducted on the same 
problem, Jt>oth the fixed-effectiveness and fixed-budget approaches are 
used so that comparisons can be made at several different levels of both 
effectiveness arid cost. 

The office of Education (DHEW) sponsored ffnd disseminated a 
handbook for evaluation practitioners entitled The Resource ApproaQ[i to 
the Analysis of Education^ Project Cost^, whicfi recommend/ an 
apprpach in which neither cost nor effectiveness is fixed. The handbook 
suggests a "pair-wise comparison", similar to that used by Doughty and 
Stakenas' and Lent.^ In^thisapproach , the value judgments of the decision- 
maker(s)are specifically incorporated into the decision of "whether or not 
the better outcome is worth the additional cost." 

> 
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Section III: TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIO'nS 

, How? v. Methods ' ' , 

A. Review and selection criteria: 

1) Criteria selection | 

Who decides on what criteria? 1 
How are selection decisions to be made? ' 
Are political and/or sbcial criteria to be included? 
What decisions are to be informed by these criteria? • . 
/ Are criteria separated from decisions about standards and 
measures? 

2) Types of Criteria 
► Efficiency , 

Impact - > ' , 

Utility ' ^ , V 

Value \ y 

■ Cost, 

B. D^terTnine appropriate analytical approach: 

la) Aggregation of benefits, , ^ 

or lb) Disaggregation of benefits. 

.2a) Qualification's and monetary valuing of benefits, 
or 2b) Multiple measures and indicators. ' 

C. Select ^appropriate decision model: 
Clarify^relationships between resources (costs) and outcomes 
(effectiveness) by matching analytical approach decisions to 

4 decision model alternatives: 

I) Aggregation and qualification \ 

1 a )^ Benefit-cost ratios ^ 

b) Net benefit , ' \ ^ '"^ " 

or- 

^ 2) Disaggregation and multiple measures , ' 
c) Unit costs 

d) Effectiveness-lcpst comparison matrix 

D. Determine cost analysis methods ' 

la) Use agency/institutional budget records/ 
. or lb)' Use functional resource cost analysis. 

2a) Use single-cycle costing/* ^ > 

or 2b) Life cycle costing. ' 

3a) Aggregat.e all costs^ from various sources (including 
donated and "in-kind"), 
. or 3b) Clarify various sources of resources. 

E. Define appropriate cost analysi$ components 

1) Relevant and irrelevant costs 

2) Fixed and variable costs 

3) . Recurring and nonrecurring costs . 

4) Direcj and indirect costs 

' 5) Internal and external costs - * 
*^l.^ Link to implementation _ - 

A. Prepare final specifications for a study that most closely 
matches perspective'/ purpose, audience,^ model, and 
Q ' * rtiethods that will then inform the selection of procedures. 

Figufe llh , ' . ' 
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SECTION III; TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS . . . • 

4 t 

V. Methods ' 

This section does.not specify procedures, rather, it identifies important 
components In cost analysis, possibly the area least familiar to connmunity 
educators . 

• CViteria selection. There is a temptation to jump from ^design, 
specifications to the selection of measures and measuring instruments, 
bypassing a potentially important set of decisions Judgments about which 
variables to include and which*to exclude can easily determine a study's , 
utility and validly. Several authors argue that the^ decisions about the 
relationship between aprogram'sgoals, the dimensions of its performance, 
(criteria), and measures of those criteria are perhaps the most important of 
all the decisions made in designing a cost-effectiveness study.« It is • 
/ • certainly easy to bias, intentionally or not, an otherwise well designed and 
well conducted study by selectfng a criterion that sQbsequently portrays 
one alternative in.a more favorable light than another. Differences in levels 
of performancebetween alternatives on most of these dimensions are to be 
expected; but withoijt judicious and objective selection^ .of the proper 
critena, these differences can be either important or unimportant, andfew 
decision-makers will be able to^ make the distinction once the study is 
• completed. ' . 

The set of questions included in this section do not suggest either/or 
decisions but identify important issuesthat must be addressed at this stage 
m planning. Who and how are important for both political and technical 
Veasons Separation of criteria de(fisions from equally important, but 
' , different, decisions about levels of performance or standards for those 
* cyriteria is critical It is only after these decisions have been made that the 
issue of measures and measurement of those parameter^^of performance 
can be addressed. 

^ • Types of criteria. There isa wide range of possible choices that can be 
selected for inclusion m almost any cost-effectiveness study Hoyvever, 
many authors argue f€?>i%skJsion,of a relatively specific set of types of 
criteria.' The criteria ret lected>» theseguidelines aregeneral in naturebut 
sufficient to guide dellHlerdtions about which, how many, how much, and 
with what approach. *^ \, > 

Efficiency. Concerns about the use of resources are frequently 
important by themselves. For example, such time-related indicators as 
time on task, time to learn, and expenditures overtime all reflect in some 
way the allocations of various resources. 

Impact. For community educators, the ultimate goal is primarily large- 
scale systemic influence or impact. Other reflections of program 
performance such as benefit, effectiveness, and results can beihcludec) in 
this category. 
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Utility. In addition to considerations of efficiency and effectiveness, 
community educators are interested in services and programs that are 
useful Combinations of these criteria nnay be.appropriate if a program is 
efficient bu^not useful, or feasible and- useful but, not effective. 

Value. AKhough little^has been said thus far about the importance of 
ethics, worth, equity, and justice in considering community education 
alternatives, even a cursory inspection of the literature renninds the reader 
that these are in fact foundational criteria for all alternatives. Personal, 
professipnal; and societal perceptions of worth and value often are 
reflected only afJter a study has been designed and the evidence collected. 
This IS particularly true in benefitrcost models that require analysts to" 
quantify and value benefits in monetary terms. The concern het'e is that 
value (and values) be addressed early in the planning stage so that 
subsequent discissions about impact can be placed in proper perspective. 

Cost Placing the criterion of cost last on the list is appropriate for several 
reasons It is often wise to'address issues of quality, importance, value, and 
effectiveness before considering costs Financial concerns drive so many 
of our major and minor decisions these days that we tend to forget that, at 
least in education, finan^ces are means to our ends and not ends Tlhe range 
and types of cost criteria ^lat could be included in a study are extensive 
Short and long-term costs, societal and personal costs, opportunity and 
imputed costs are'all possible areas of concern 

• Determine appropriate analytical approach,.- Hotv to portray and 
array the results of a study is^typically faced near its completion In cost- 
effectiveness studies, however, the way in which the results will be 
arrayed must be decided long before data are collected. One alternative is 
to combine or aggregate the results using some standard measurehnent or 
unit of output A related approach is to select one best indicator of irtipact or 
results as a single measure of effectiveness, this appr(itach mak^ analysis- 
of the results relatively simple (and easy to explain) and tjsuallAdoes riot 
require separating benefits according to different beneficiaries (e.g., 
individuals, groups, communities). 

A more appropriate approach (note author's bias in Doughty, 1 979^) is to 
use multiple-measures and multiple recipients of benefits as the basis for 
analyses This approach permits the use of different kirids of evidence but 
also makes comparisons and contrasts a real challenge. 

Another major analytical issue to be decided early in the planning- is 
whether or not to quantify This decision is often influenced by the 
professional and technical training of th^ study planners. At time?, either 
the decision to be made (e.g , whether to allocate resources to human 
services agencies or to accelerate debt retirement) or the needs of the 
decision makers will require that the resultsof a study betransformed into 
single, omnibus, quantijiedmeasuresof benefit that can also be assigned a 
monetary value The more typical study in e'ducation and othfer human 
services programsculmmates ina rangeof measures, some quantified and 
others in narrative fornr\ This approach lets decision makers use their own 
values to judge the worth of the reported outcomes, this IS obviously easier 
when a relatively restricted range of alternatives is being considered to 
<^ ■ accomplish one goal. 
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' • Select appropriate decision model. One of the primary justifications 
for^ spending time and energy on cost effectiveness studies is to have an 
intact on decisions. This is accomplished l?y informing and educating, 
recommending among' alternatives,, or actually deciding 

Four models^ or approaches to the dfegision issue are ^suggested by 
various authors ^ Although different m form and ahalyticarapproach, they 
can be grcJuped under two primary models, one using aggregation and 
quantification of all criteria, and the other using data in a variety of formats 
In the first model, benefit-cost ratios are constructed by determining the 
r^onetary value of an alternative's benefits and dividing the monetary value 
by the monetary costs of that alternative. The presumption is that a ratio^ 
greater than one (B/01 )jmplies that the results were greater (worth' 
more)4han the costs. A similar approach uses the same monetary values 

^but Simply subtracts the fmancial^cOsts from the monetary value Df the 
benefits to de.termine the net benefit, if any Both approaches rely on 
careful and objective decisions about the worth of outcomes. These 
decisions should reflect the values of the various audiences of the study, 
since these values are not explicit in the ratios or net benefits 

The second general model assumes that multiple measures and 
perspectives are appropriate and that study audiences are capable of 
considering severaUypes and forms of evidence at the same time Unit- 
cost models provide data that reflect the cost of accomplishing various 
goals or of engaging in various activities. If the unit in question is process- 
oriented, the unit-cost data are used as measures of efficiency or cost 
efficienpy If the unit is' result-onented, the unit costs are used as cost- 
effectiveness indicators. 

Matrix mpdels^ are typically complex in terms of the types aqd variety of 
information included No attempt is inade to report data in a condensed or 
converted form nor to place nibnetary values on putcomes A single data 
matrix can include one or several alternatives on one axisand several types 
of cost, process, efficiency, and effectiveness data on the other axi^ Data 
within the cells of the matri^c can be quantitative (e g , gains m learning 
scores and doirarsposts)as well asqualitative (e g, narrative summariesof 

client. satisfaction). Decisions made on the basis of either unit cost or 
matrix models must be carefully guided by the concerns of correlation anjl 
causality, short- and long-term perspectives, and report recipients. 

• Determine cost analysis methods. An area in cost-effectiveness 
studies that presents initial planning and conceptualization problems for 
educators is cost analysis methodology Several authors have provided 
useful guidance for edupators embarking on a , first venture.^' Three 
particularly i;nportant decisions merit inclusion m these planning guide- 
lines. ' - . * 
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the first set of cost analysis decisions relates to the source of cost data 
and the methods used to categonzfe and report those data. One source of 
cost data. IS the conventional budget records,of agencies and institutipns, 
butihese are ujsually not organized so that reS9urces expended for a project 
or prpgrann can be attributed directly to that program. A better option is to 
Conduct a separate analysis of the resources^ used or planned for us© in.a 
project ConcLucting this kind of separate inventory of resources^^ usi^ally 
reqjjires more time and effort but will provide better estimates^ of the 
resources actually used or required for an alternative. 

The second set of decisions requires careful consideration of the'tkne 
frame for each alternative being considered If the only issue is th^ cost of 
conducting a program'for one cycle (year, senjlester, month), an ar^lysisof 
resources consumed during thd't cycle is all that is necessary. Typically, the 
issues of concern^are much broader so the Jife-cycle costs of programs 
must be considered.. Start up costs, multi cycle operating costs, as well as 
termmatioacosts must be documented or estimated, or existing prografris 
will have an unfair advantage when program costs are </ompared. 

The last^ set of decisions is related to the decision model. Aggregation of 
costs^particulaNy dollar costs, is an appropriate method if the purposeol 
the study is to describe the varieties apd amounts of rn-kind or donated 
resources Donated, oppoftJnity, or pth§r .non-monetary costs* can be 
repprted according to source but not added together. . 
' • Define appropriate cost analysis components. Five differeijt but 
related cost analysis perspectives af e inducted in these guidelines as a 
stimulus for the procedures phase of a cost-effectiveness study Bach 
perspective has its o\(vr1 Set of procedures and rationale. Most are relevant 
for most cost effectiveness studies m community education Several cost 
related studl^s of cocnmunity education'^, a series of international 
education studies sponsored by UNESCO^*, and doctoral studies^^ have 
used some of theser perspectives. 

VL Link to implementation , 

The options, requirements, and concerns suggested in these guidelines 
will not guarante^ a successful (i e , useful and powerful)' study, but 
attention tg them will help eliminate many of the major conceptual and 
methodological blunders evident in every reported, cost-eifectiveness 
study in community education tp date— including studies conducted by this 
author! * ' 
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Reaction Paper to: prfilip L Doughty's 



VGUIDEUNES FOR PLANMNG COST EFFECTIVENESS STUDIES IN 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION'' 



"Cost-effectiveness" seems to be the catchword of the times, the 
pressure for quantification and fiscal restraint has made the potential 
dollar savings suggestedb^kost-effectivenessanalysisvery appealing. We 
must be wary of that appeal, however, because poor use or misuse of cost- 
effectiveness analysis may be discouraging or even dangerous, . 

This IS not to suggest that we shy away from cost-effectJ.yeness studies. 
Instead we must, as Doughty does, consider them an important part of a 
comprehensive research, evaluation, and planning process for community 
education .We must know where and how we will use cost studies, and 
Doughty's paper is a critical element in helping usdojustlhat.The paper is 
onlya beginning, however, properly titled "Guidelines." Learning to do 
valid dost studies requires time and practice. * 



Doughty focuses bur attention on an integrated research-evalumion- 
planning process, and, more specifically, on the "frpntend' of the analysis 

process His emphasis may keep some community educators from asking 
first, "How can we measure.,. ?" cather than therrioreappropriate, "What 
do we want to measure and why do we want to measure it?" 

SinCe Doughty has bypassed a discussion of terminology, choosing 
instead to discuss cost analysis processes directly, it may be useful hereto 
define some terms jn a relatively simple way. 

Cost analyses are either accounting or evaluation studies, evaluation 
studies are either research or planning studies. Accounting studies (e.g., 
auditing/or^ost justification) imply the presentation of quantifiable data 
without vdlue j udgments. An auditmg study, for^ example, may show that a 
community education program costs $100,000 at a per-p^rticipant rate of 
$11 49. It v«ill not Show how^this cost compares to the cost of other 
programs, orV/hether the cost is an effective use of public monies. 
* Evaluative '^st studies, on the othet hand, imlily value judgments. 
' Jhe^ studies are more vaned, base.d on their focus and intended 
outcomes Cost-benefit studies compare the inputs and outcomes of a 
prograin and draw conclusions about the worth of those ratios. Cost- 
effici#cy studies try Xo d^^termine appropriate economies of scale— that 
ts, at what point or in what way programs reach the optimum mix of 
^ resources, strategies, and results. 

Cost-effectiveness studies seek answers to such questions as) what 
'outcomes have accrued as a result of identified^ costs? Have selected 
strategies at specified costs led to the "best" programs? What strategies 
and resource allocations wilHe&d to desired outcomes? 



by 

Susan C. Paddock 
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Cost ianalysis can tie together past, present, and future programs in a 
way that informs and assists decision-Tnaking. Cost-analysis studies are 
ultimately decision-making studies that assign value to inputs and, 
sometimes, to outcomes. Further, most of these studies are not simply 
cost-determination studies, but cost-choicing studies. That is, in the 
planning, conducting, and reviewing of cost analysis, choices are made 
that explicitly or implicitly define values. This valuing, central to cost 
analysis, is critical for community education. Do we choose power and 
control, for example, at the expense of compromiseand community peace? 
Do we value efficiency and productivity more highly than equity and 
justice? Or, to put it another way, is the cost of equity^whether altered 
facilities or increased opportunities or new policies— one a community is 
willing and able to bear? 

The community education philosophy of participation should affect all 
front end decisions about a cost study. Doughty alludes to this, but the 
point needs erhphasis.Jt may be impossible and should certainly be 
^philosophically unacce^faBle to undertake a highly sophisticated (and 
professionally sound) cost analysis whose purpose, procedures, and 
results-^re beyond the ken of the .community. In order to assure 
participation, it may benoiessary to sacrifice some information that a 
complex analysis couldyreld, but a more limited cost analysis is not 
necessarily infenor — just less corriprehensive, " ^ 

Community participation in cost analysis involves the risk that the » 
community may choose an alternative other than the one the program 
leaders want A council, examining cost information on day careprograhis, 
might decide the program is too costly, regardless of the social implications 
of abolrshjng it. The problem of being a professional community educator in 
a participative environment is highlighted by auch a situation Clearly, the 
use of cost analysis by communities requires that the front end decisions 
described by Doughty reflect the full range of community values. The 
bottom line, however, is that we mu5t also be willing toallowa community 
to abolish a program whose cost information so dictates. 

In aaearlier paper, ^ Doughty describes some of the tradeoffsandpitfalls 
in planning and conducting cost studies, his discussion in that paper is 
important enough to be summarized here. Doughty sqggests that we err in 
threeareas. in selecting evaluative criteria to guide the study, incollecting 
and reporting cost data, and in reaching opnclusions based on available 
data. If we select the wrong criteria by which to collect or judge data, if we 
^faii to ijse enough criterfe, or if we use poorly-defined criteria, our cost 
studies will provide erroneous or inadequate information. Similarly, if we 
overlook important outcome variables, if we confu^^e throughput and 
output indicators, if we fail to recognize unanticipated effects of prograrris 
and processes, if we over-generalize results, or if we (and this.s^ems 
almost endemic to cost studies) overquantify, ignoring qualitative data, we 
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wiH have an incomplete cost study. Counting participant hours and 
participant costs, for example, falls far short of an effective cost analysis 

In the collection of cost data, it is important not to rely on previously 
collected data unless they are well documented. Doughty also warns 
against focusing only on dollar expenditures, usirf^ data and, ratios 
improperly, and assuming causal relationships where none exists 

Connpetence is the ultimate aim of Doughty papier I hope that his 
guidelines will encourage many in the community education field to begin 
cost studies. • 

NOTES 

'P L Doughty. "Cost-Effectiveness Analysis Tradeoffs and Pitfalls for 
Planning and Evaluating Instructional Programs/* Jourrtal of Instructional 
Oevelopment, vol 2, no 4(1979) ' . 
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Reaction Paper To: Philip L. Doughty's 

''Cost Effectiveness Procedures and F'ractices 
for Community Education" 

X by 

Barry F, Semple ^ i 

Assuming that lack of access t6 a workable accountability procedure is 
one of the major barriers to measuring the effectiveness'Shd efficiency of 
community education, the guidelines proposed by Doughty should be very 
valuable. My major concern centers around acceptance of this effort by 
community educators. I hope that these practical guidelines will reduce the 
natural fears many practitioners have about docunjenting outcomes and 
cosjt benefits. 

A pnfnary mission of community educators is to facilitate a planning and . 
operations process that targets available resqurces on needs identified by 
the community. This usually involves both extensive involvement by 
* groups representative of the community and a practical planning process 
that involves identifying community needs, setting goals, weighing 
alternat^j^/e strategies, and rriarshaling available resources. This process 
could^be significantly improved by the incorporation of a cdst-eflfectivehess ^ 
design. 

It IS striking that in this period of major reductions in both educational 
and human service's budgets so few studies are available about outcomes 
and efficiency. 'Cost-effectiveness studies are seldom included in 
community education workshops and conferences; only onasuch study 
has Ipeen completed in my state, which has had many years of extensive 
■ community education activity. " ^ 

Policy-makers and taxpayers have always been interested in solving 
community problems, but now'many are asking how we can solve them 
more effectively and efficiently. Boards of education are asking, how many 
schools should we close? Which schools? Should closed chools be sold ol*^ 
used as community centers? What are appropriate thermostat settings for 
schools? How can we improve reading scores with less staff? Municipal 
governments are asking, how can we reduce welfare and unemployment 
costs? How can we reduce crime Vi/hen vye have shrinking budgets? How 
can we provide vital services without raising taxes? , * 

These questions are good indicators of the need for better data on which 
to base tough budget decisions. Both- policy-makers and taxpayers are 
demanding clear evidence of progrgrp benefits, but many reports by 
educational and social service administrators are still focusing on the need 
for their programs, and success stories aboytjhe participants. This 
information may be" valuable, btit it seldoni provides the dafta needed to 
make the hard decisions about budget cutsr 

Doughty's emphasis on identification of the purposes qf a study should 
be a strong message to all community education practitioners. Measurea- 
ble indicators of success must be clearly stated before the total design 6f a 
cost-effectiveness study can be addressed. 
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The community education process attempts to, focus all available 
resources on identified community problems using various strategies 
involving the communitY, policy-makersT^nd program deliveVers. Although 
this process iS functioning well in many communities, too few community ^ 
.educators build into the planning process, or the final reports, tangible 
evidence to show that the most effective delivery will cost the fewest 
dolla^s. 

If and when comrr^unity educators become much more serious ^out 
developing cost effectiveness studies, I would strongly urge attention to 
the first two purposes suggested by Doughty pla nnmg, and reportmg/des- 
cribing. The other purposes— evaluating, research, / and 
comparing/analyzing— wiM naturally follow the first two. f 

The use of Doughty's guidelines to improve community education 
^A^nning makes a great deal of sense. Cost considerations are too seldom 
the initial planning focus. Some municipal governments, school boards, 
and community agencies are already reducing rental costs by repeating 
into available scTiool space, and a niJpnber of joint agreements by 
governmental agencies have resulted in shared computer use, joint 
insurance coverage, bulk purchasing, etc. The savings from these joint 
efforts are logical and tangible outcomes of the community education 
process, but we often fail to look at cost savings at the very outset. We 
nnust make thisa major component, not justa sometime by-product, of our 
planrtmg process 

The reporting/'describmg purpose of cost-effectiveness studies is also 
extremely important. Many business people and concerned taxpayers who 
sit on policy-making boards wonder why we give so little attention to this 
area. We do not have to exclude out heart warming success stories, or our 
excellent involvement procedures, but we must begin to emphasize 
measurement of our efficiency in terms of effectiveness. 

IVlost public administrators are now struggling with the confljct between 
nneetin^ t'heir primary goals and cutting costs. Educators are especially 
vulnerable to critics preoccupied with taxes, the economy, and educational 
productivity. We must learn to better documer^t and report the benefits as 
well as the costs of our^rograms. I am firmly convinced that naI^ can 
continue to develop an ongoing process for. individual and community 
improvement. At the sam^time, we can incorporate planning and reporting 
procedures that will impress only those concerned with the bottom line 

As Doughty points out, identification of the prospective audience of a 
study IS extremely important because it will influence all design aspects of 
Vthe study. I strongly urge that policymakers (especially at the local level) be 
given primary consideration, since they have responsibility for allocating^ 
increasingly scarce resources. They are also struggling with the difficult 
tasks of developing community consensus and gathering hard data as the 
basis for spending decisions. We cannot bemoan budget cuts on the on'e 
hand and on the other do littleto assist the policy-makers whd must make 
these decisions. This is especially true for community educators, since they 
are frequently facilitating the most viable, and sometimes the only, 
community-based planning process in town.. 
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The secondary aujlience, and perhaps in the long run the most important, 
ts the taxpayer How well have we told him what he is getting for his tax 
dollars^ 

A study design that focuses on gathering practical and immediately 
usable data could strengthen community education's overall process 
mission, but we must be clear that the "data are not an end, but valuable 
tools Their inclusion m the community education process shK)uld result in 
better planning, clearer go^ls, better information about op\comes,. and 
greater community support » { 

Those sectionsof the Doughty paper thatdealv^ah analytical approaches 
and decision models are fairly technical I doubt that many practicing 
community educators vyill have either the background or the time to use 
thi§ information effectively This problem could be addressed in several 
ways Cost effectiveness studies could be topics for state and national 
community education -programs. Some specific examples could be written 
and made available through the National Community Education Clearing- 
house Consultant help may also be needed and appropriate 
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The Impact of Community Education 
on National Educational and Community SociaMssues: 
A Brief Glance Back with an Eye on the Future 

by 

Sann F. Drew, Jr. V ' 

Community education has experienced enormous growth since its birth 
m Flint, Michigan, m the 1930s. Although some trace its philosophical 
roots to the teachmgs of John Dewey, most agree that community 
education became a tangife component of public schools through the 
resolve of Charles Stewart Mott and Frank Manley to keep five school 
playgrounds in Flint open after school hours in response to a Community 
problem of deliquent youth. 

The essence -of community education is the process that launched that 
first program; but the process went virtually unnoticed as the program 
flourtshed. Largely through Mott's efforts and fortune, the program 
concept was extended beyond the boundaries of Flint to communities 
across the country. During theM960s some practitioners of the program 
concept began to describe community education as a process. Some 
attribute this change to a process of evolution, but perhaps jt was just an 
evolving recognition of What the-program really. was. It wasas thoughthe 
process *that created the first program in Flint had just been discovered. 

Defining' "process" proved difficult, however, Aprogram istangible,and 
most practitioners settled into the comfort and security of "program," 
When, in 1974,^the federal government adopted a role in community 
education, it was totievelbp programs. Commu nity educators cheered this 
relatively small new source of funds and a new national credibility for their 
movemer^t,' but federal involvenlent did little to advance the notion of 
community education as process. In fact, the placement X)f community 
education in the federal bureaucracy and its subsequent placement in state 
educational bureacracies through federal funding .probably retarded 
adva(icement of the idea of community education as process. 

Through the yearsv many advocates have praised the potential of 
community education as process, but most would agree that it is a potential 
largely unrealized. Community education is generally thpught of today as 
an "add on" program in the schools, * , 

What is the potential of community eduqation? What must occur for 
community education to realize that potential? It was to address these 
questions that this project. The impact of Community Education on 
National Educational and Community Social Issues, was conceived, The 
goal \^as t« assess the actual andpotential impact of community education 
on various societal issues. Diverse viewpoints we're .sought from 
authorities outside the field. These authorities, together with a group of 
reactors who are primarily community education practitioners, met in 
Washington, D.C., for two days in the summer of 1 982 to discuss and refine 
their ideas and presentations for publication in this volume. I observed the 
proceedings at that conference. ^ ^ y 

.' ^ ■ ■ 
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Generally Speaking, w 

The papers accomplished thejr respective purposes with varying degrees 
of success Frankly, several of them seem misdirected in the context of the 
goal of this project. Thus, a paper such as Phil Doughty's although well 
conceived and written,, woufd be more appropriate in a collection of . 
writings on strategies for the survival of community education within the 
school systeryr^n a^sesfemg the actual and potential impact of community 
education on major educational and social issues, cost effectiveness is a 
secondary consideraion to .the viability of the process for improving the 
present system. ' , ^ 

Several of the authors write primarily about the implications of their own 
research, with strained reference to its. Applicability to community ^ 
education Thus, lannaccone's."Community Education and Turning Point . 
Election Periods" mal<es .interesting reading but is dependent on the 
reaction papers of Parson and Halperin to target its relationship to 
connmunity education. Etzioni, whose pap^r also falls within this 
categorization, apparently decided not to draw a relationship between 
community education and his "Three Measures To Help Reconstruct 
Education in America." Either he sees no relationship or chooses not to 
address it This paper, too, depends'on its reactors to draw relationships for 
community education. ^ ' . ' 

Despite, the lack, of specificity of these authors in defining the 
relationship and potential impact of community education, tp their 
respective theses, there is,,vicanously, a lesson for community education 
practitoneVs. Each of us strives for a certain degree of authority in a 
practicular field of sti5^y,jt is within our respective fields that we find 
security, , challenge, and some mg^sure of satisfaction. Community 
education theory promotes an interdisciplinary approach to solving 
problems, yet most C9rafnunity educators are no more familiar with turning, 
point election period^ than lannaccone is with community education. 
Indeed, to paraphrase Mosher, who writefe about community education's ^ 
relatronship to the p6litical process in this volume, many community 
education practitioners are naive about the political nature of community^ 
problem solving. An intefdisciplinary approach requires that we go beyond 
the boundarie$ of schoohbased community education, not just establish- 
ing ^ relationship between community education and other disciplines but 
irttegra.ting community education philosophy into these fields.The result is 
51 brand new way of looking at things and a whole new cast of corrTmunity ^ ^ 
education pfractitioners. We will not ingrain cojpnmunity education 
principles m others by working a^ a separate, school-based bureaucracy; 
only when the lannaccones and the Etzioni's ofthe^woVld hold dear the 
community education philosophy will true relationships be realized. Our 
role as "pushers of process" is not to firtd comfort ii?Ourown bureaucracy, 
but to establish our principles in other bureaucracies and systems. There 
certamfy is unrealized potential in the application of the community 
education process to education, and community education's relationship to 
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education should remam a primary focus. But the potential impact ftf the ' 
community education process outside the field of education will not be 
, realized in the school-based model. 

In other papers written for this project, DeJong and Gardner credibly 
relate the role of community education in promoting more efficient use of 
public facilities. Their best points relate to the democraticplanning process 
inherent in community education. 

Fantim equates community education with community-based education 
The school reform he envisions— an educative community— is community 
education Of the primary writers, Sugarman most accurately addresses 
the task set forth for the project. He discusses the relationship of 
community education to reform in the delivery of social services; his 
creative ideas deserve careful study because th^y truly focus on 
community education as process, and the application of that process to 
other disciplines. 

Recurrent Issues 

Taken collectively, these papers offer community educators much food 
for thought. We will have to sift through, glean out, analyze, and synthesize 
many thoughts and ideas, but the reward will be the discovery of some new 
directions for community education and fresh perspectives on some old 
directions. , ' ^ 

A multitude of issues and ideas were advanced and discussed in the 
papers ^nd dunng the conference, but several themes of particular 
relevance recurred frequently. Specifically, the following ideas garnered 
considerable attention; 
• Community Education as Process 

Almost all of the writers make reference to community education as 
process, but there is substantial vanation as to what that process is or 
should be Perhaps the most important ideas on this issue come from those 
whjo write of comnnunity education as ^ political process Mosher's paper 
calls for better understanding by community educators of the process of 
power as a problem-solving technique. Both Mosher and Halperin write of 
the need for community educators to join that small percentage of the 
population that participates regularly in the shaping of public policy The 
dominant theme heres^ems to be that community educators, if they are to 
be true brokersof resources, must come togrips with theexercise of power 
as It relates to the process of problem solving T|iere is more to matching 
needs with resources than meets the eye. Community educators must 
overcome their naivete about the implications of defining community 
educatipn as a problem-solving process and gain better understanding of 
the process of power and its use in the arena in which they work 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL IMPACT PERSPECTIVES 



• The Reality and Potential of Commuity Education 

Beginning with the survey conducted by this project and running through 
tbe papers and the ensuing discussions is a consensus that connnnunity 
education has great but unrealized potential for improving schools and 
society Fantim predicts a more relevant system of public education 
through community education Halperin sees a strengthening of participa- 
tory democracy DeJong and Gardner cite community education's potential 
for promoting the participatory planning that would result m more efficient 
use of pubhc facilities. Smith and Wiprud write of community education's 
potential to remedy some of the problems associated with cultural diversity 
and technological change * ' ^ 

Many reasons are suggested for the failure of community education to 
realize its potential, among them a lack of consensus on a conceptual 
framework, a lack of understanding of the political process and its 
application to cornmunity education, a failure to communicate the concept 
accurately and persuasively to olher educators, the emphasis on program 
rather than process, a failure to embrace the timers m which we live, and' 
the loss of federal leadership^ 

• Connmunity Education — The Great Communicator 

Although the context varies among the papers, a consistent theme of the 
writers is that the community education process is primarily thefacilitation 
of two way c^/mmunication, linking school with community, agency with 
agency, and government with governed. McKenzie writes of community 
e(!fucation as a link between school and community, DeJong and Gardner 
say that the erosion of public confidence in the ''top down" method of policy 
planning grew out of lack of trust, they write of theneed for new planning 
systems that include two-way communication, cooperation between the 
public and elected pfficials,,and institutional collaboration. Kliminskj, m his 
reaction, saysthat^twq way communication must be formalized, with clear 
distinction between the roles of communitator and programmer. Sugar 
man cautions that two way communication on a large scale is not- a 
realistic goal but is appropriate ajnd feasible m dealing with small issues^at 
the local level All agree that two-way communication is, a necessary 
ingredient of a community education prpcess^hat purports to hiatch needs 
* with resources 

• Community Education as EducatiohaiySoclal Reformer 

'Many of the papers refer to the role of community education in 
educational and soAal change. Fantmi and Kerensky write in the 
vernacular of Oiturism aboUt changes in the educational system. Fantmi 
equates connmunity education with the community-based educational 
system he foresees. Kerensky says' that community education ha^, in 
essence, been calling for a paradigm shift m education and thatits failures 
are attributable to the schools' lack of recognition and understanding, of 
paradigm shifts^ and the persistent mislabeling qf community education as 
a program rather than a process for addressing change, Etzioni states an 
opposite view, he says thatlthe expanded yvorld of the futurist has been 
.suspended and that we are ^n an era of decline. Radig sees promise for 
community education as a community development agent, he believes that 
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the ideas of Saul Alinski have much relevancefor connmunitv.educators 
a&ndo those of John Dewey. ^ \ 

• Community Education and Public Policy 

If community educators are ever to actualize the definition of community 
education as process, they must develop an understanding of how the 
political system works in the making of public policy. Mosher's paper is 
intended to help the community educator "accept the legitimacy of political 
activity" mthe role as bridge builder betweerjthe "world of the government 
official and that of the citizen." . 

Halperm alone expresses an opinion about an appropriate role for the 
federal government in community education He chides comm^unity 
educators for energy wasted over th,e past f ewyears to maintain the federal 
community education program and counsels a future strategy of "treating 
community education as a process rather than a program." He says that 
community education should be rngramed in public policy, "a set of 
powerful principles about the educational process that would infuse all of 
education m much the same way the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 and Section 
504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1972 se^,to 
leverage dll educational delivery programs." 

Questions To Be Addressed 

Kerensky makes the pomfthat community educators are better analyzers 
than synthesizers. Yet synthesize we must if we are to make use of thfe 
products of this project. As we go about the task of synthesizing, we might 
seek answers to three central questions: 

1. What IS community education? 

The definition of community education is crystal clear to some 
practitioners, but less clear toothers. If we define community education as 
a process, does that process derive solely from an educational philosophy? 
Is community education synonymous with community development? Is 
community-based education the same as community education? What is 
the appropriate base for community education? Should community 
education .be a part of public policy? 

2. What can community education do? 

' Can community education improve upon the delivery of social services? 
Can It be a comn)unicatiorts link in public planning? Can it improve Schools? 
Can.it be a s,et of principles for guiding public policy for education and other 
social institutions? 

Only when we have consensus on the preceeding questions can the third 
be answered. 

3. How can all this be accomplished? . 

Do we seek a n6w federal role in community education? Do we move 
beyond the bureaucracy of the schoolsor act from that base? Do we linkour 
future to new^iaradigms? « 

The answers to tfiese questions cannot, perhaps, be found solely in this 
collection or papers, but synthesis of the ideas presented here should give 
us a start , . 

a 
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,* Abdut- the Editors. • , 

The PriacipaNnvestigatorlfor the f^ationaMmpact* Project was Larry E. 
Decker. He has had more than 1 6 years of professional experience dir§ctly ; 
reteted to the field of xommuaity, educatidn. In 1967, asxlirectorof ther 
Center for Leisure Studies and Community Services at the Wniversity^f 
Oregon, he initiated th;e devfelopnnert of the^ University of -Oregon's 
North w^t Comnnunity Education Center proposal funded by XheC S: Mott 
Foundation. In 1970-71 t>e was a community education doc'toralfellow 
with the National Centey for Community Education and MJch|igan State 
University. He sensed as the first ,systeni-wide director for the award- 
.yvinning community education program in St. Louis Park,»Minrfesota, efid 
\/vas the firstkpresidfent of the Minnesota Community, Education Associa- 
tion. He is currently an* assocfete professpr in the Department of 
Administrauon and Supervision of the* University of Virgi^ia'and director of 
theMid-Atlantic Center for Community Educatrer^He is also the executive 
secretary of the Virginia Community Education Associmion. 

Dr. 'Decker is a charter member of the National Community Education 
Association He has served on the Board of- Directors (1974-76); as 
chairman of the Federal Community Education Legislative C6mnr>ittee 
(1976-78), and as chairman of the National Training Task Force (1982-83) 
He was the recipient of the MCEA's Outstanding^Service. Award in 1977 
Dr. Decker has published 25 articles and 10 books and monographs on 
.community education and community services. • 

Donna Hager Schoeny, the Prcyect Director, has had .extensive 
experience in community education at the local, a]tate, and national levels 
She- has published many articles and monographs on a variety of topics 
^related to community education. She was responsible for a contract thfat 
was part of the United States Office of Education Commissioner's Initiatllv^ 
on Home-SchAol-Community. which was designed to identify the aggies 
within the Department of Education that had the potentiatfor linkage with 
community education, and to develop a plan for those linkages. She also 
served as liaison^ between^he National Teacher Corps andthe Department 
of Education Community Education PI"ogram/She was responsible for 
developing the U.S. Department of Education's first intra-agency agree- 
ment, which has. since served as a model for dther agreements. 

Dr. Schoeny was editor-in-chief of the prototype issue of the Communi- 
ty Education Jpurnal and has served as a consultant to the National 
Community Education Association' on various other projects, and to the 
Department of Education Community Education Program and Teacher 
Corps. She was director of community education at jthe State University of 
New York at Potsdam, evaluator of special education projects at the 
University of Virginia, a Mott fellow at the University of Virginia (1 978-79); 
and a teacher, librarian, a school board member, and community education 
coordinator. 



